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Burlington, an industrial and wholesale distributing center, is located on 
the Mississippi in the center of the great Mid-West corn belt. The business 
district of Burlington is surrounded by beautifully wooded hills, dotted with 
homes, churches and schools. 


The necessity and acceptance of the available four-fold transportation 
facilities, water, rail, air and highways, is evidenced by the many diversified 
industries located in Burlington. 


One of the largest soap companies in the middle west, numerous wood- 
working plants, and an office furniture and equipment company are included 
in Burlington's industries. It is an important wholesale and jobbing as well 
as retailing city for the distribution of household furniture, groceries, hard- 


ware, plumbing supplies, drugs, industrial chemicals, baskets and caskets. | 


The water supply for the City of Burlington is obtained from the Missis- | 
sippi River. Engines, built in Burlington, pump one billion gallons of thor- 
oughly treated water annually, providing the 26,755 inhabitants of the city 
with an ample supply and assuring home owners and industries adequate fire 
protection. The metered consumers are assured accurate registration of con- 
sumption by the use of Pittsburgh Meters. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


MAIN OFTICES PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGILES TULSA HOUSTON 
COLUMBIA KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
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Growth of Community Recreation 


COMMUNITY RECREATION IN 1936 


National Recreation 
Association Compiles 
Significant Data 


wublished last month. the National 
Recreation Association presents a graphic 
picture of the growth of the community 
recreation movement from 1912 to 1936 
inclusive. In the statistics summarized in 
the accompanying chart and table, data 
from cities> whose recreation activities 
were financed wholly from emergency 
fynds have been omitted. The data, 
therefore, are restricted to 1,122 com- 
munities whose recreation programs have 
been financed either partially or wholly 
from non-relief funds. 

From Recreation’s editorial summary 
the following paragraphs are quoted: 

“Because of the importance of leader- 
ship and because the number of recrea- 
tion leaders paid from regular funds de- 
creased during the depression, it is of 
special interest to note an appreciable in- 
crease in the number of such workers in 
1936 when 20,052 leaders were reported 
employed from regular funds. 


[s the Year Book Number of Recreation, 
I 


Number of cities with play leadership or 


supervised facilities . 1,122 
Play areas reported... 17.443 
New outdoor areas in 1936......... a 1,275 


Total number of play areas and special facilities 
reported: 


Outdoor playgrounds 9,490 
Recreation buildings .. 1,347 
Indoor recreation centers 3.947 
Play streets .... 212 
Archery ranges .. 270 
Athletic fields 1,439 
Baseball diamonds 3,568 
Bathing beaches 516 
Bowling greens 184 
Golf courses ee 354 
Handball courts 1,409 
Horseshoe courts . 7,445 
Ice skating areas 2,411 
Picnic areas ...... 2,065 
Shuffleboard courts 1,159 
Ski jumps .... 114 
Softball diamonds 7,369 
Stadiums 155 
Camps—day . 138 
Swimming pools 1,142 
Tennis courts . 10,029 
Tobboggan slides 272 
Wading pools . 1,295 
Employed recreation lers 16,550* 
Volunteer leaders ... 8,579 


Public recreation expenditure $56,287,176.80 


* 26.498 and $32,341,777.87 of the expenditures 
were from Emergency funds 


and areas rather than to the extension 
of operating budgets. 

“Figures also indicate that local funds 
were supplemented in 475 cities by $32, 
342,000 supplied from emergency sources 
The amount of money spent from emer 
gency funds for community recreation 
leadership. facilities, and service in 1936 
was considerably greater than the amount 
from local sources. These figures em 
phasize the magnitude of the problem 
which is facing local communities as to 
how they can increase their local budg 
ets and maintain existing recreation ser 
vices in case Federal funds are withdrawn 
or materially curtailed. 

“There was a marked increase in the 
number of playgrounds, recreation build 
ings, and indoor recreation centers con 
ducted under leadership in 1936. In fact. 
the number of these centers was greater 
than in any previous year. Total average 
daily attendances at summer playgrounds, 
namely 3,158,907, represent an increase 
of two-thirds over the 1935 figure and are 
exe eeded only by the attendances re- 
ported in 1930. The total reported at 
tendances at playgrounds throughout the 

year were 320,474,216, an in- 


Even more significant is the !4 


crease of nearly KM) per cent 


RECREATION 

fact that the number of work- pocoines over 1935 and a new annual 
ers employed on a full-time 13 = attendance record. 
year-round basis, namely i “The total ‘ipati 

al participation in 
2.792. was greater than re- 2 programs. afforded in 

ted in anv ves SWIMMING creati ‘Idi 

a in any hangers year. : ABOOLS recreation buildings and in 
The contribution which the rr if | door centers totaled 85,880, 
Federal Government made to 000, an increase of 33 per 
local recreation service in , cent over previous years and 


1936 is suggested by the fact 
that 26,498 leaders supple- 


mented the work of the work- 9 
ers paid from regular funds, 


in the cities reporting. 8 
Nearly 12.000 of these emer- 


gency workers were serving 7 
on a full-time basis. Without 
doubt the availability of this 


PLAYGROUNDS 


INDOOR 
CENTERS 


by far the largest attendance 
ever recorded for indoor fa 
cilities. These considerable 
increases in the number of 
persons making use of out 
door and indoor centers 
doubtless reflect a greater use 
of these facilities by yeuth 


and adults and also longer pe 


large numbe f workers i i 

imber oO workers / riods of operation due to the 
paid from emergency funds | BATHING availability of large numbers 
accounted for the further de- 5 4 ; yy | ieee of emergency workers 
rease j > ; | wp : 
crease in the number of per- ” Ate { Phe tremendous extent to 
sons serving as voluntary GOLF which community recreation 

Le COURSES agencies are serving children. 

Additional evidence that 3 youth and adults their 
has been made in the / 3° leisure time is further re- 
a recreation budg- 2 , A ae —t flected by the reports of spe 
is given by the figures cial facilities and of special 
ating to recreation expen- d recreation activities, In 
aye A total of nearly ra creases are recorded in the 
<4, 000 was reported number of most types of fa 
spent in 1936 as compared 0 © cilities and likewise in the 
with nearly $21,500,000 in ® 2 2 number of individuals taking 
the preceding year. It ap- Note: One unit on vertical scale equals: advantage of them. On the 


pears that much of this in- 
crease was devoted to the 
development of new facilities 


1,000 outdoor playgrounds under 
leadership 
500 indoor centers under leadership 
100 swimming pools 


leadership 
100 bathing beaches 
100 golf courses 


100 recreation buildings under 


whole the Year Book for 1936 
presents a most encouraging 
picture.” 
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ayroday: millions of sleek cattle feeding in luscious 
green valleys—beefsteak on the hoof for tomor- 
row’s dinner tables. Such is the daily story of our 
great meat packing industry. But think of the part 
that water must play! Packing and refrigerating 
plants must have a plentiful and dependable supply 
of water. It is quite significant that so many big and 
small packing and refrigerating plants use—and 
prefer the famous Layne Pumps and Well Water 
Systems. This equipment uncompromisingly meets 
their demands for outstanding efficiency and excep- 
tionally low operating cost. 


If you are planning on revising and modernizing 
old, or putting in new wells and pumps, why not 
investigate Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems? 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., and their affiliated companies 
offer a complete service from the original survey 
to the complete well and pump installation. For 
literature, write 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 


AMERI( 


Listed below are the names 
and locations of some of our 
affiliated companies who un- 
derstand the geological forma- 
tion of your territory. They 
are completely equipped with 
all modern well drilling and 
pump installation facilities. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. . STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
LAYNE-NEwW YorK Co. . NEw YORK CITY 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO. MILWAUKEE, Wis 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. . . . COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS Co. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co., KANSAS CiTy, MO 
CHICAGO, ILL., AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEw ENGLAND COMPANY 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTDO.. 
ForT ERIE, N ONTARIO, CANADA 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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\ July 16, the parking meter as the 
0 practical eliminator of parking 

abuses will be two vears old. Since 
that day in 1935, when Oklahoma City 
tled the news reels with its original 
meters, some forty cities have installed 
them. and more are considering their 
insta lation. 

On June 22. Montclair, N. J., installed 
65 parking meters in Church Street from 
Montclair Center to Valley Road, and 
2) more will be installed in Bloomfield 
{venue as soon as county approval is 
obtained. The present meters permit an 
hour's parking for 5 cents. The me- 
ter shows the amount of time = con- 
sumed. which allows those who require 
ynly a few minutes’ time to take advan- 
tage of unused portions of the hour. 
Motorists remaining beyond the hour may 
receive a summons to appear at police 
headquarters within 24 hours and pay 
$1 fine. Should the violator fail to ap- 
pear, he is subject to $50 fine or 30 days. 
it is expected that 15 per cent of revenue 
will pay for the meters in six months. 

Public Safety Director Michael P. 
Duffy has decided to install parking 
meters on a trial basis in all downtown 
sections of Newark, N. J.. both main and 
side streets. At least 2.000 meters will 
be needed. Director Duffy has wisely 
secured the approval of both the Broad 
Street Association and the Market Street 
\ssociation, which together include most 
of the establishments in the business dis- 
trict. 

Statistician H. H. Whitehead. of Okla- 
homa City, says in answer to this maga- 
zine’s question, “What is your advice to 
cities considering parking meters?”: 

“I. Start gradually with a few blocks 
in the most congested areas. Then let 
merchants petition extensions. 

“2. Sell the public through radio and 
advertising before installation.” 

Here are the current facts regarding 
this pioneer installation: 

The merchants are favorable to park- 
ing meters, some now petitioning for more. 

The general parking public is favor- 
able, and meters were not an issue at the 
last election. 

There has been no vandalism, and the 
metered areas are patrolled day and 
night. 

The monthly income averaged $5.450 
during the last 11 months. or $10.61 per 
month per meter. 

\s to the ruggedness of parking 
meters, Mr. Whitehead says: 

“Our meters were the first installation 
made. Naturally they lacked features of 
mechanical perfection. They have given 
g000 service for nearly two years, and 
are now being replaced by meters which 
will overcome the defects of the earlier 


PARKING METE 


“We have installed in the city of Sharon. Pa 84 parking meters, and our collections will average 
better than $100 a week These meters were not installed as a source of revenue for the cit but 
rather to have our streets take more cars than they had done previously J. Freo Tuomas, Mayor 
machines. These new meters are the partial enforcement. Any ticket-fixing 


automatic type. 

The accompanying tabulation gives 
facts for 11 cities, from Clearwater, Fla.. 
with 7,607 population and 25 meters, to 
Dallas and San Antonio, Texas. with 
more than 200,000 population and 1,500 
meters each. The total of 6.842 meters 
in these cities have been in service an 
average of 9.7 months, and all together 
have earned about $53.700 per month. 
or $7.85 per meter per month during the 
2 to 18% months’ operation for which 
figures are now furnished. The last 
column shows cost of collections and 
meter repairs. 

After Oklahoma City, the oldest instal 
lations are Dallas and El Paso, Texas. 
and St. Petersburg, Fla. Against average 
earnings in the 1] cities of 26 cents per 
meter per day, Dallas has averaged 40 
cents for more than 18 months. and in 
that period (November 4, 1935 to May 31. 
1937) has collected $222.119.05. 

Captain of Traffic B. B. Smith of Dal 
las reports as follows on official and pub- 
lic attitude: “We have experienced no 
legal obstacles or test cases. We know 
of no opposition to the meters on the 
part of the public, merchants. or any 
agency or organization. The merchants 
are strongly in favor of meters; the auto 
mobile club sponsored their installation: 
the general parking public finds them 
very satisfactory. 

“Meters are most serviceable and most 
satisfactory where there is fair and im 
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with reference to metered parking would 
spoil the effects and materially lessen the 
benefits accruing from such a = system. 
Meters have proved to be beneficial to 
Dallas in providing for additional trafhe- 
control equipment, benefiting trafhe con 
ditions in general.” 

Captain of Trafhe T. R. Burnett of 
El Paso, where meters were installed in 
January, 1936. states that the local auto- 
mobile club and A. A. A. approve the 
meters, as do about 80 per cent of the 
merchants and riding public. 

He says: “Meters were installed for a 
90-day trial. They met with public ap 
proval and were accepted.” His advice 
is: “Install meters on the trial plan. as 
this permits the public to try out and 
become acquainted with the meters. After 
the trial the meters generally meet with 
public acclaim.” 

In St. Petersburg. merchants and pub 
lic are favorable, says Chief of Police R 
H. Noel, while automobile-club members 
are divided in opinion. 

San Antonio's meters have made more 
money available for trafhe control gen 
erally. The attitude of merchants, auto 
mobile club. and general public is “very 
good.” says Chief of Police Owen W 
Kilday, who concludes: 

“The parking meter has solved the 
traffic situation with us in a very pleasing 
manner. Traffic flows easily. porking 
spaces are always available, double park 
ing entirely eliminated.” 


DATA ON PARKING METERS FURNISHED BY ELEVEN CITIES 


Per Meter Colle 

Population No. Meters Months Revenu Per Month ( 
Dallas 260.475 1500 8! 19 $12.0 $29 
St. Petersburg 40.425 150 9 38% 
Oklahoma City . 185.389 915 1] 60.111 10.6] 
San Antonio . 231,542 1.500 Qhy 103,096 " 
Toledo te 290.718 992 ble 58 8.75 24 
Long Beach 142,032 396 6 20.5 8.62 2.100 
El Paso . 102.421 511 17.7 6.00 
Ft. Worth . 163.447 912 23 18 1.200 
Clearwater . 7,607 25 900 90 
Knoxville . 105,802 151] 5,600 7.9 
Bakersfield 26.015 199 2 2.908 

1,555,873 6,842 82 $536.65 $ $55.124 
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is the possessor of this 500,000-gal. Hor- 
ton radial-cone bottom tank. Its Colonial 
design and graceful, well-balanced pro- 
portions prove that beauty need not be 
sacrificed to achieve utility. Thus Decatur 
has, at once, the many advan- 

tages of elevated storage 

within a stately structure 

that proudly graces the 


landseape of this historic 


southern city. 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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Fabricating plants in CHICAGO 


Water- Works Service 


Dual Control Needed for 
Inside Water Pipes 
NATO studies to effect con- 


trol of water piping systems within 
buildings are being carried out by health 
poards water-works associations, master 
plumbers’ associations, and municipal 
and private utilities. These groups be- 
that divergence in existing plumb- 


lieve 
‘ng codes must be replaced by uniformity 
because a serious situation is an inev- 


itable consequence of present practices. 

The chief difficulty is that the water 
utility lacks the authority to regulate 
plumbing layouts beyond the meter. An 
important development in 1936 in the 
feld of water-works engineering is an 
ordinance passed in New Bedford, Mass., 
which requires the approval of the city 
Water Department for all plumbing and 
piping on private premises connected 
with the municipal water supply. 

This unique department does certainly 
strengthen control over interior piping 
systems from the viewpoint of improving 
service rendered by the water utility, 
but it does tend, at least in part, to dup- 
licate control of certain features of the 
plumbing system by other municipal de- 
partments. The subject of control of 
interior water piping systems is a far- 
reaching question, and the forthcoming 
report of a special committee of the 
New England Water Works Association 
on this subject is awaited with much 
interest. 

Boiler explosions, interrupted water 
service, abnormal expenditures for re- 
pairs and replacements, unchecked cor- 
rosion, and cross-connections inviting con- 
tamination, are among the evils which 
must be met by the concerted action of 
responsible agencies, states M. W. 
Cowles, Health Officer of the Hackensack 
Water Co., Weehawken, N. J., in a re- 
port of studies covering conditions in 
dwellings and commercial — buildings 
throughout northeastern New Jersey. 
With the development of building opera- 
tions, the need for remedial action will 
become more insistent. 

Mr. Cowles advocates the formulation 
of new and appropriate sections for a 
plumbing code which could be adopted 
by all the municipalities in this area. 
Plumbing codes now prevail in 52 of a 
total of 71 Bergen communities, but their 
provisions vary widely, and as a whole 
they fail to afford the protection which 
modern social and industrial organiza- 
tion requires. Ten or twelve of these 
codes are exceedingly sketchy and inade- 
quate, while some eighteen municipalities 
have no codes at all. 

Only a few codes now designate the 
control of water piping as a part of the 
plumbing and drainage system, a neces- 
sary requirement in order that inspection 
and other safeguards may be assured. 
The water piping system is fully as im- 
portant from the angle of potential health 
hazard as is the drainage system. 


The net result of disorganized plumb- 
ing practice is that while the water main 
in the street may function perfectly, the 
water service in a home or in an office 
building may be wholly inadequate. 
Some public water supplies have devel- 
oped regulations governing plumbing, 
but these are largely advisory. 

Many examples might be cited to in- 
dicate the deplorable lack of coordina- 
tion. For example, the water depart- 
ment may provide a street service to the 
curb and meter of proper size and give 
adequate service for a_ building, but 
because the interior piping is too small, 
or because it becomes corroded, poor 
pressure results on the upper floors. A 
properly drawn plumbing code could 
prevent much of this difficulty. 

False economy in speculative building 
is another frequent cause of ineffective 
plumbing. Galvanized iron or small 
brass pipes are used instead of more 
serviceable equipment which would have 
involved only slight additional cost. 
Here also the penalty is poor pressure 
and inadequate service, though the readi- 
ness of the supply in the main is un- 
questioned. Future home buyers should 
give more attention to these matters to 
avoid the cost of replacements at a later 
date. 

One device which should be required 
by a proper plumbing code is a pressure- 
regulating valve installed just outside of 
the meter where pressures in street mains 
exceed 70 or 80 pounds. This will pro- 
tect the plumbing in the house against 
excessive pressures. 

Self-closing or quick-closing valves or 
faucets may produce water hammer, 
thereby creating a pressure many times 
greater than the normal pressure for 
which the equipment is designed. Instal- 
lation of air chambers or other protec- 
tive devices would prevent such damage. 
An incident of this kind occurred recent- 
ly in a house in a certain town, flooding 
the cellar to a depth of four feet. The 
property owner had installed no pressure- 
reducing valve, and water hammer broke 
the meter. 

Hot-water tanks are liable to become 
overheated and should be provided with 
proper devices automatically operated by 
temperature or other similar protective 
equipment. If the excess pressure pro- 
duced can be relieved, the danger of ex- 
plosion is greatly lessened. An _ ab- 
normally high pressure produced by 
water hammer may strain the seams of 
a hot-water tank and cause damage. 

Cross-connections should every- 
where eliminated by a uniform code. A 
typical example of the incidence of a 
harmless type of cross-connection is the 
carbonating machine used in soda foun- 
tains, where there is a possibility of car- 
bon dioxide leaking back into the water 
system. This usually occurs in a build- 
ing where pressure is reduced by cor- 
roded pipes, and hbad-tasting water re- 
sults, causing considerable inconvenience 


to the occupant of the building. An- 
other potential offender is the condenser 
of an ice machine containing ammonia 
or other gas. If the condenser breaks, 
the gas, having a higher pressure than 
the water, forces itself into the water 
service and may affect several houses in 
the vicinity. 

Plumbing fixtures must be redesigned 
to prevent the hazards of cross-connec 
tions. There must be a definite standard 
to which manufacturers will contorm. 
A uniform code should enforce the use 
of this redesigned equipment in all new 
buildings. Old buildings obviously pre 
sent a more difficult problem. 


Fort Wayne Digs | Ip 
Old Lead Service 
TH repair crew of the Fort Wayne, 


Ind., construction department dug 
up some history recently. A leak was 
reported on Court Street, and investi 
gation proved it to be in a 2-inch ser 
vice line that was placed to take care of 
the old Allen County Court House. The 
Water Department records showed that 
this line was laid on July 1, 1881. The 
old lead line was removed and, according 
‘o “Municipal Booster,” the official news 
bulletin published by the Municipal Em- 
ployees Club of Fort Wayne, this is the 
‘ast trace of the old Court House. 


Birds Better Kept Out of 
Reservoirs Than Shot Out 


RAPS and guns have been used to 

prevent birds from contaminating 
water reservoirs, but better results can be 
obtained by wiring or screening. It has 
been demonstrated that water reservoirs 
not more than 1,000 feet in the longest 
dimension can be satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically protected by wiring, and small 
pools by screening. The wiring method 
can be widely extended, and in many 
cases can be practically combined with 
partial screening to give protection to 
fishponds. Preventive devices can be 
installed at moderate cost, frequently for 
less than the cost of patrolling property 
and killing the birds. From the conser 
vation standpoint, it is certainly better 
to adopt measures that will prevent dam- 
age rather than first to countenance con 
ditions that invite trouble and then carry 
on warfare against the birds. 

Leaflet No. 120, “Excluding Birds from 
Reservoirs and Fishponds,” by W. L. 
McAtee and S. F. Piper, of the U. S 
Biological Survey, which may be secured 
from the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C., has been pre 
pared to meet the needs of many people 
who have made complaints to the Bio 
logical Survey and have asked for help 
in dealing with troublesome birds. Many 
of the species are protected by Federal 
or state bird-protective laws and may not 
be killed except under special permit. 
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@ The contractor who owns the two BARCO Portable Gasoline 
Hammers illustrated above is saving considerable money because of the 
low investment and low hourly operating cost—-and don’t forget that 
those savings will soon offset the investment. 


Drilling, breaking, cutting, driving or tamping—any or all in the 
course of a day's economical and dependable work. Here’s what one 
company says 


“That a self-contained machine capable of such heavy work can 
be produced in so compact a form is a source of amazement to us 


waag and we wish you with it the success you deserve.” 


Write us for catalog and operating data. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


1803 Winnemac Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


During July we hope you will rementher to mention Tur AMerican City 
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Sewage—Sewers—Sewage ‘| reatment 


In the field of sewerage improvements. 
the total number of plans submitted in 
1936 was 225, a decrease from the 272 
reported the previous year. 


“Polities cannot safely be mixed with 
education, water, or even with sewage.” 
Pror. CHARLES GILMAN Hype. 


Sanitary Contributions of a 
State Bureau of 
Engineering 


qpou® in environmental sanitation is 
\ as basic in the program of the 

Michigan Department of Health as efforts 
at communicable disease control, and of 
course the two are inseparably related. 
All activities having a sanitary engineer- 
ing aspect in Michigan come under the 
Bureau of Engineering. These activities 
include supervision of public water sup- 
plies, sewerage systems and sewage-treat- 
ment plants, garbage collection and dis- 
posal, natural and artificial swimming 
areas, and resorts and tourist camps. 

The engineers examine plans for all 
new water systems and extensions to 
existing systems, and for public sewer- 
age systems and artificial swimming 
pools. If the plans are satisfactory, they 
are approved and a construction permit 
is issued. 

An unprecedented advance in both 
water-supply and sewage-disposal facil- 
ities has been made possible within the 
past five years by grants of Federal 
funds. As a result of this rapid improve- 
ment, the unsafe and questionable public 
water supplies in Michigan can _ be 
counted on a single hand, and with com- 
pletion of the Detroit sewage-treatment 
plant the sewage from approximately 80 
per cent of the urban population will re- 
ceive treatment before being discharged 
into public watercourses. The value of 
this to the public health of the future 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

A popular phase of the Bureau’s work 
is the inspection of roadside water sup- 
plies for the protection of the traveling 
public. Safe supplies are marked with 
a metal sign. Resorts and camps are 
annually inspected and rated, and golf- 
course water supplies ‘are receiving in- 
creasing attention. 

Training of water and sewage-treat- 
ment plant personnel throughout the 
state is an interesting phase of the Bu- 
reau's work. With the cooperation of 
Michigan State College, short-course 
schools are held annually for operators. 
rhe Bureau also conducts examinations 
lor certification of the personnel. Every 
effort is made to ensure the effective op- 
eration of these plants. 

Municipal construction of water-works 
projects showed a definite increase during 
1936, according to plans and specifica- 
tions of such projects received and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Engineering. 
\ total of 224 sets of plans checked by 
the Bureau marked the greatest activity 
in this field in the past five years. Of 
the total of 224 plans, 208 were approved 
and 204 construction permits were is- 
sued. The Bureau has checked 681 sets 
of plans during the past five years. 


Phe re were 


214 sets of sewer plans approved and 203 
construction permits issued, 


Chicago Sewers Built 
with New Safety Record 


4ORTY feet beneath busy Chicago 

streets tunnel-workers are laboring 24 
hours a day to complete 72 miles ot in- 
tercepting sewers which will cost a total 
ot $34.000,000. In these underground 
operations engineers have been forced to 
utilize practically every method of tun- 
nel construction. | Work proceeds by 
hand and machine, aided by dynamite. 
through solid rock, clay, loose dirt, 
quicksand, gas and water. 

Two ordinary motor cars might easily 
pass in the larger sewers, while at the 
greatest distance from the sewage-treat- 
ment plants the sewers are but one foot 
in diameter. 

There is an adage in the construction 
industry that one life is lost for every 
million dollars spent in building. The 
Chicago tunnels are an exception to this 
sad rule. Although more than $22.- 
000,000 has been spent, only three lives 
have been lost. There are two reasons 
for this unusual record. One is the strict 
safety code imposed by PWA. The 
other is the rigid rule of the Sanitary 
District to prevent a repetition of the 
disastrous fire which swept one of the 
Chicago tunnels six years ago. This 
single fatal accident to date occurred 
under unusual conditions. Every pre- 
caution to assure safety had been taken. 
A dynamite charge had been fired by a 
shift going off duty. The new shift took 
over the work. A miner placed his pneu- 
matic drill in a hole where six sticks of 
dynamite had failed to explode. An ex- 
plosion and a fire resulted. 

Even with this accident, the job has 
set a new record for safety. Possible 
accidents have been forestalled by elab- 
orate precautions. On every shift is a 
rescue crew of seven men trained in mine 
rescue work. They remain above ground. 
They are always on the alert for an on- 
slaught from the tunnel miner’s greatest 
enemy—gas. If gas is encountered. a 
“howler” sounds the alarm. At the first 
blast miners and muckers reach for thei 


Type 


Drainage ditches 


Drainage work other than ditches 
Storm or sanitary sewers (trunk lines) 


Storm or sanitary sewers (laterals) 


Sewage-treatment plants 


“self-rescuers,” devices which enable 
them to breathe safely for thirty minutes 
although the tunnel may be filled with 
deadly gases. 

The traditional canary is not used to 
announce the presence of gas. More re 
liable than this songster are the never 
failing miner’s safety lamp, and the an 
alyses of air made twice every shift by 
safety engineers. As the heading ad 
vances, the rescue equipment and tele 
phones for communication with the top 
of the shaft are moved forward. 

Internal-combustion engines are barred 
from the tunnels. So are the mules and 
ponies, which once drew the carts. They 
consume too much oxygen and make the 
working conditions unpleasant. They 
have been replaced with electric —loco- 
motives, 


Federal Works Program 
Speeds Sanitary Work 


( WING to reduced tax revenues, the 
sewer and drainage systems of the 
country were sadly neglected during the 
early years of the current decade. Budg 
etary officials in many cases were forced 
to eliminate items for repair of sanitary 
facilities. They had been in position to 
approve little or no new construction. 

What this neglect amounted to is 
shown by reports of Dun and Bradstreet. 
giving $170,000,000 as the national ex 
penditure for sanitary facilities in the 
peak year of 1928. and $48,000,000 for 
1933. 

It was only natural, therefore, when 
the Works Program was started that a 
considerable part of its activities should 
be devoted to making up a nation-wide 
deficit in sanitary construction of many 
millions of dollars. The heavy inroads 
that have been made on this deficit are 
shown by the details of the physical ac 
complishments of the WPA as of Septem 
ber 15, 1936, in the table at the bottom 
of this column. 

To these data should be added the fol 


lowing record of construction by the 


predecessors of the WPA, such as CWA 
and FERA: 


Con Im 
Type structed proved 
Sanitary sewers, miles 1.888 793 
Storm sewers, miles 863 1 
Drainage ditches, miles 7.045 1.729 
Other sewers and ditches, miles 1.29 805 
Sewage and garbage di-posal 
plants, number 242 
Number or Amoun 
tepair and 
Unit of New Improve 
Measurement Construction ent 
Number 8.079 
Acres drained 1.507.807 4.365 
Linear ft. of ditch 19.201.067 28.526 ! 
Number 1.509 2.99 
Acre sined ] 69 120,558 
| r ft py 1.470 
\ 2,162 
M 1,156 Zi 1 
No { rvi n 
nections 106,539 22,434 
Number 1,145 9 
Capacity in gallons 
per day 48.201 107 308,210 
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Now... it’s the NEW 


MATICALLY 
PARKING 


S Part of 500 Mark-lime Varking Meters Controlling Trafic in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

jh. ... Mark-Time needs no winding — it's always on the job! 


An important feature that means an economical traffic 
control system for your city. 


With the NEW Automatically Wound Mark-Time Parking 
Meter, the motorist simply inserts a nickel and turns the 
lever! Automatic quick fool-proof, 


Veters that have to be wound every day mean extra payroll 
and labor expense to your city. The more such meters are 
used. the faster they run down thus, meters in busy sections 
lose many hours of revenue for the city. 


Prove Mark-Time’s 11 points of superiority by inspecting the 
installations in such cities as Miami, Fla... Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Montclair, \. Passaic, N. J.. Macon, Ga. the City officials 
of Cumberland, say “. . . Mark-Time meters proved 
most satisfactory.” 

Other cities where Mark-Time will be installed within the 
next few days are New Castle, Pa.. with 700 meters; Atlantic 
City, Westerly. R. L. and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with additional 
Mark-Time meters. 


. Write for 20 page booklet for the facts which prove why 
‘g Mark-Time will be successful and popular in your city. 


M. H. RHODES, INC. e Rockefeller Center e NEW YORK 


Chicage Detroit Cleveland Boston Atlanta Baltimore 
Philadelphia St. Louis Wichita New Orleans Dallas Minneapolis 
Seattle San Francisee Los Angeles + Cincinnati + Pittsburgh Denver 


PARKING 
METERS 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Streets — Bridges — Street Cleaning 


Street Department 
Improvements in Topeka 


HE Annual Report of the Street De- 

partment of Topeka, Kans., for 
1936 reports a number of interesting 
changes in the operation of the Depart- 
ment, the most important of which was 
the renewing of the rolling equipment, 
resulting in a substantial reduction in 
operating costs. Previously it was neces- 
sary to hire a number of trucks for the 
spring clean-up and the removal of snow 
and ice, which increased the cost of this 
service considerably. 

Another improvement which resulted 
in saving to the Department was the pur- 
chase of a leaf loader manufactured by 
a local firm. This equipment removes 
leaves from the street gutters, elevating 
them to a truck, and has proved satisfac- 
tory in its operation. This equipment 
also picks up soft snow in the same man- 
ner, but is not suitable for ice and sleet. 

The Department purchased a_ sand 
spreader, which is attached to the rear 
of the truck where the sand is shoveled 
into the spreader. This equipment makes 
possible a more rapid and even distribu- 
tion of sand on icy streets and requires 
less sand than was used under the old 
method of shoveling directly by hand 
from the truck. 

With these improvements, according to 
Virgil C. John, Superintendent, the De- 
partment was unhampered in carrying 
on its regular operations. The savings 
effected by the new equipment made it 
possible for the Department to make 
many improvements that were needed and 
still operate within one of the lowest 
budgets the Department has had for sev- 
eral years. 

The city operates its own asphalt plant, 
and during 1936 it covered 51 blocks of 
abandoned street-railway tracks with as- 
phaltic concrete, thus replacing the rough 
brick with a smooth driving surface. In 
addition, all plumbers’ and utility cuts in 
the streets were surfaced, and much 
street patching was done. 

During the year the Department pur- 
chased a diesel maintainer for use on dirt 
streets. A total of 629 miles of streets 
was graded and repaired at a cost of 
$14.63 per mile; 143 miles of streets were 
sanded at a cost of $32.22 per mile; 491 
blocks of dirt streets were oiled at a cost 
of $2.88 per block. The low cost of sand- 
ing was brought about by the use of 
waste sand and the new sand spreader. 


Lead as Shock Absorber 
on Seattle Bridge 


ECAUSE lead is a relatively soft and 

malleable metal, and because it takes 
up rather than transmits shock impulses, 
it is sometimes placed between two strong 
but rigid building materials to reduce 
the transmission of vibration from one 
to the other. An example of this use of 
lead comes from Seattle, Wash., where 


the Seaview undercrossing was built by 
the Great Northern Railway in conjunc- 
tion with the Municipal Engineering De- 
partment. This underpass bridge is on 
the Great Northern’s main line and is 
subjected to a constant and heavy flow of 
freight and passenger traffic. 

The bridge is constructed of pre-cast 
and pre-cured concrete slabs resting on 
horizontal steel girders. The slabs weigh 
about two tons each and are _ bolt- 
anchored to the steel understructure. The 
railroad bed and ties rest directly on top 
of the concrete. 

To reduce the vibration caused by the 
almost constant traffic over the structure, 
sheet lead plates, 13 x 15 inches and 14- 
inch thick, were laid over the entire area 
between the concrete slabs and the steel 
girders. 

In addition to its role as a shock ab- 
sorber, because of its softness and flexi- 
bility, the layer of lead takes up any dif- 
ferences in the surfaces of the steel and 
the concrete, permitting a perfect settling 
of the two materials, and compensating 
for any surface irregularities. This is 
insurance against the cracking of the con- 
crete slabs under a concentrated load 
where the concrete might rest unevenly 
on the steel. It is also claimed that the 
softness of the lead is a protection against 
the sliding and vibrating action of the 
concrete over the steel. This movement 
would have the effect of abrading the 
paint, thus permitting moisture to enter 
and leading to subsequent rusting and 
deterioration of the steel work. 


Toronto Street Cleaning 


HE actual performance of street- 

cleaning duties probably appeals 
more to the average citizen than that of 
any other service rendered by a Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning, according to the 
Annual Report, 1936, from Toronto, Ont. 
This Department, in Toronto, has mani- 
fold activities, including the cleaning of 
public thoroughfares, the collection and 
disposal of ashes and household waste 


material, the cleaning of catch-basins, 
the oiling of unimproved roadways, and 
the removal of snow from the downtown 
section and main arteries. The difficul- 
ties which attend street cleaning are 
gradually increasing each year, the most 
contentious problem being the conges- 
tion of motor traffic, which materially 
handicaps the patrol men in the per- 
formance of their duties, as well as mak- 
ing the work more hazardous. 

The indiscriminate throwing of paper 
and other waste material, which has a 
tendency to litter the streets, demands a 
great deal of attention. There is no 
doubt that the littering of streets is a 
thoughtless procedure on the part of 
many citizens and that it is only neces- 
sary to direct attention to the matter in 
order to secure their cooperation with the 
Department in its efforts to keep the 
streets clean. 

The practice of storekeepers and 
others of sweeping their floors and side 
walks and placing the material in the 
gutter, as well as that of gardeners and 
householders placing lawn-rakings and 
grass-cuttings upon the street, is a source 
of much annoyance as well as a con- 
siderable item of expense to the De- 
partment. This practice, in the event of 
rain, often results in the blocking of cul 
verts and sewers, many of which re- 
quire special attention to open them. 
The distribution of warning cards to of- 
fenders has resulted in a marked im 
provement in many thoroughfares here- 
tofore an eyesore to the general public. 
It is, however, a situation which must be 
closely watched in order to obtain ef 
fective results. 

The general contractor is probably the 
greatest offender against the cleanliness 
of public thoroughfares. Invariably the 
streets in the vicinity of excavations or 
buildings under construction are in a 
very unsightly condition for several 
blocks, due to earth dropping from ve- 
hicles and the unloading of building 
material. Strict enforcement of the by 
law in this respect has been necessary. 


A TWENTY-TWO TRACTOR AND GRADER ON STREET MAINTENANCE 


IN TULSA, OKLA 
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What Cast 


NO INTERRUPTION TO BUSINESS 


FROM TORN-UP STREETS 


RAFFIC detours and torn-up pave- 

ments, made necessary by replace- 
ments of short-lived underground 
mains, can cause serious losses to mer- 
chants as well as a heavy burden to 
taxpayers. 

Fortunately, most of the mains be- 
neath our costly pavements of today 
are long-lived cast iron pipe. In fact, 
more than 95 per cent of the water 
distribution systems of the 15 largest 
cities in this country is cast iron pipe. 
Once installed, a cast iron main need 
never be dug up and replaced in the 
lifetime of any merchant or his 
youngest customer. It will serve for 
a century or more, 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crty? 


means to the MERCHANT 


Serious losses to merchants are caused 
by tearing up streets to replace short- 
lived underground mains. 


THE AMERK 


Cast iron pipe costs least per service 
year and least to maintain. It is the 
only ferrous metal pipe, practicable 
for water mains, gas mains and sewer 
construction, which rust does not 
destroy. Made in diameters from 114 
to 84 inches, with joints and fittings 
for all requirements. 


CAST PIPE 


FAITHFUL SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 


Trademark Reg. 


CITy 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1013 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Health and Sanitation 


Scarlet Fever Cases 
from Raw Milk 


RECENT epidemic of approximately 
A <0) cases of scarlet fever in Owego. 
fioga County, N. Y., has been traced to 
the use of raw milk from an infected 
pee according to a statement of the 
State Department of Health published in 
Public Health Reports of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. The source of the 
outbreak was suspected early in the epi- 
raw milk from 


demic. and the sale of 
the dairy concerned was stopped on De- 
cember 23, 1936. This action was fol- 


lowed by rapid decline in the number 


ol Cases. 

"The investigations revealed that the 
suspected animal had been taken into the 
herd at the dairy farm a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the outbreak. Im- 
mediately prior to that time the cow had 
been on a farm on which it was learned 
there had been three cases of scarlet 
fever, one of which was in a boy who had 
milked the cow. The evidence indicated 
that the animal had acquired the infec- 
tion there and was infected when sold 
to the dairy farm. 

As a result of this outbreak of scarlet 
fever, and the determination of its cause, 
the town of Owego passed an ordinance 
requiring the pasteurization of all milk 
sold there. 


Typhoid Fever in New 
York City 

HE number of cases and deaths from 

typhoid fever in New York City has 
been low in recent years. The record for 
1936 was marred by an outbreak em- 
bracing 52 cases occurring suddenly in 
the Astoria section during September. 
Almost all of those stricken were chil- 
dren of Greek families, the infection ap- 
parently being due to the eating of a 
kind of cake dispensed at a church me- 
morial service. But for this outbreak, 
the number of cases and deaths of ty- 
phoid fever during 1936 would have at- 
tained a still lower record. Following 
are the figures for the past five years. 

TYPHOID FEVER, NEW YORK CITY, 

1932-1936 Incl. 


Deaths 
per 100,000 


Year Cases Deaths Population 
1932 64 9 
1933 70 1.0 
1934 378 HH 6 
935 349 34 5 
343 34 5 


Health Insurance for 

( ity Employees 

SAN FRANCISCO voters recently ap- 
proved provisions for machinery by 

which city and county employees can 


establish their own compulsory health 
service system. This is one of the first 


employee health plans to be administered 
with the aid of a municipal government. 
The San Francisco system, if it is carried 
through, will be somewhat similar to the 
Ross-Loos Clinic in Los Angeles County, 
according to information from the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. The clinie provides a non 
compulsory service both for private em 
ployees and for the governmental work 
ers who initiated the plan. 

With the health service charter amend 
ment passed by the people and ratified 
by the State Legislature, it is now up 
to the employees of the city and county 
of San Francisco to start the machinery. 
The charter amendment was put on the 
ballot by the San Francisco Federation 
of Municipal Employees, after its special 
committee had studied the problem for 
years. Whatever specific plan is 
-ubmitted for operation within the next 
six months, the health service is designed 
to give all city and county workers pro- 
tection without the taxpayers. 
Employees who participate in the retire- 
ment plan, including teachers and em 
ployees of the Board of Education, are to 
be members of the health service system. 
The only exemptions will be those who 
follow a recognized religious sect or or- 
ganization that depends for healing upon 
prayer; and those whose salaries exceed 
$4,500 a year or who, through fraternal 
organizations or other means, have ar- 
ranged for adequate medical care. 

Included in the care provided for ill 
employees are services of a_ physician, 
surgery and hospital care, nursing, medi- 
cines and X-rays. Members of the sys- 
tem will have the right to select their 
own duly licensed physician or surgeon, 
dentist, nurse or hospital. An adminis- 
tration board of nine members selected 
by the employees will decide the amount 
te be paid monthly by members of the 
system to finance it. The San Francisco 
County Controller will deduct this amount 
from their pay. Charges are expected to 
be about $2.00 per month. 


two 


cost to 


Mosquitoes Via Airplanes 
Te! quick passage of airplanes from 


South American countries to the 
United States, and the specific possibility 
that mosquitoes infected with yellow 
fever may be transported in such car- 
riers, make it necessary for quarantine 
officers in domestic ports to keep a sharp 
lookout for dangerous insect visitors. 
That insects are conveyed in airplanes is 
now recognized as an actuality and a 
source of potential danger. 

During November. 1936, for instance. 
69 inspections of airplanes arriving from 
South American ports were made by of- 
ficers of the U. S. Public Health Service 
at Miami. Fla. These inspections were 


made to determine the presence of mos- 
quitoes transported from the South Amer- 
In 45 instances no in- 

However, during the 


ican continent. 
sects were found. 


course of 
hfty-three 
one escaped, 


inspections 


twenty-four other 


Inspections, 
captured 
In seven of the 
thirteen 


were while 


twenty-tour 


mosquitoes were 


found, ten being dead. The maximum 
number of mosquitoes found during a 
single inspection was three, of which 
number two were dead. 


The thirteen mosquitoes found during 
the 


seven inspections were identified as 
follows: 
Aedes sollicitan- 
Culex, species unidentified | 
Culex quinquefaciatus 


Culex inhibitator 
Mans nia 
Mansonia 


indubitans 
titillans 
Unidentified 


While no yellow-fever mosquitoes were 
the here re 
ported, the list shows that such mosqui 
toes might easily be brought into the 
United States by airplanes unless ade- 
quate measures are taken to prevent their 
importation. 


discovered on inspections 


New Anti Mosquito 
Project 
JERSEY 


perfecting plans 


health authorities are 
for control mea- 
against the malarial mosquito, 
after an absence of 20 years, 
caused an outbreak of malaria in New 
Jersey in 1935. The State Health De 
partment is sponsoring a WPA project in 
South Jersey. Anti-mosquito work, in 
cluding revamping of the drainage area, 
is being done in the section of Pensauken 
Township, Camden County, in’ which 
malaria was prevalent last year. Super- 
vision is in charge of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


sures 
which. 


In August of 1935 malaria was found 
in a resident of Pensauken Township. 
living near the bank of the Delaware 
River, north of Camden. Since that time 
133 cases of malaria have been reported 
among residents of the area lying be- 
tween the Cooper River and Pensauken 
Creek, and within two miles of the Dela 
ware River. 

Surveys have shown the malarial mos 
quito, known as Anopheles Quadrimacu 
latis, to be breeding in and infesting this 
area, a condition not known for. many 
vears, either there or elsewhere in New 
Jersey. 

One hundred and _ fifty-five 
malaria were reported for the entire state 
and six deaths in 1935. In 1934, 19 
cases of malaria were reported, with no 
deaths. In 1936 there were 14 cases of 
malaria. Two of these cases were in per 
sons infected outside the state whose ill- 
ness was recognized following their re- 
turn to New Jersey. Two of the cases re- 
ported were in persons who were infected 
locally the previous year, but the true 
character of the illness was not recog- 
nized until the patients had a recurring 
attack during 1936. 


Cases ol 
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COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY 


Oregon 
State 
Capitol 


FIRE LOSS $1,000,000 


Irreplaceable records, historic relics, paintings, the investment of 
public funds therein, and human life are at stake in state capitols, 
county and municipal buildings in every state, county, and city in 
the country. All are within the jurisdiction of well organized 
and equipped fire departments. 


Architecturally impressive and to the casual glance fireproof, 
most of these buildings house unseen hazards contributing to the 
rapid spread of Fire. 

Taxpayers should be vitally interested. They own the buildings. 
The records are maintained for their benefit. 


Buildings can be replaced, but priceless records may be forever The Municipal 
destroyed by Fire in a few minutes by reason of a—Delayed Sten Aino Ben 


Alarm. 

This box and its associated mant- 
The extension of the Municipal Fire Alarm System to these prop- ally operated auxiliary stations and 
automatic fire detecting units ar? 


erties is the best guarantee of safety. 
tem of fire alarm protection. 


Surveys, plans and estimates furnished The alarm is instantly transmitted 
to the Fire Department and simul. 


without cost or obligation. 
taneously sounded throughout the 
property, avoiding the disastrous 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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Public Safety 


Dont Tell the Mayor— 
Advise Him 


+QUTH BEND, IND., has developed 
ss 1937 a new answer to the old 
problem of furnishing contact between 
community safety agencies and the of- 
ficial municipal government. The so- 
lution was found in a City Traffic Com- 
mission which has been functioning since 
March and thus far has proved thorough- 
lv effective. 

The organization plan was borrowed 
with a few revisions from the Model 
Municipal Ordinance promulgated in 
November, 1935, by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 
Amendments included two city council- 
men on the membership, instead of one, 
and provisions for the election of a chair- 
man by the Commission itself, instead of 
by appointment. In addition, the South 
end ordinance specifically sets out that 
the scope of the Commission is advisory 
only, and that it shall not usurp in any 
way the powers or responsibilities of 
existing municipal departments. 

In accordance with this plan, Mayor 
George W. Freyermuth appointed to the 
Commission two City Councilmen; the 
City Judge; the Police Chief; the Direc- 
tor of the Trafic Bureau in the Police 
Department, and three police captains; 
the City Electrical Superintendent; the 
City Traffic Engineer, whose position was 
created in the same ordinance; members 
of the Board of Public Safety, and three 
civilians. 

Safety board members in South Bend, 
under Indiana law, are the city attorney, 
city engineer and city controller. Thus 
the Trafic Commission embraces all 
units of the city government dealing with 
the problem. While its recommendations 
by law are purely advisory, they are also 
tantamount to official action, owing to 
this composition of the group. 

Civilians appointed to the Commission 
include Paul G. Hoffman, as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Safety Council; Harry E. Bolt, General 
Chairman of the same organization; and 
the writer, who was named Secretary of 
the Commission. Police Chief L. J. Lane 
was elected Chairman, and George F. 
Hull, a Councilman, Vice-Chairman. 

On the basis of experience in South 
Bend, two points emerge as important in 
the proper organization of such a com- 
mission in a city of its size: 

1. The commission should be advisory 
only. This prevents official resentment, 
promoting free and friendly discussion. 
t is, of course, a non-pay appointment 
for all concerned. 

2. Regular meetings must be held. 
Any idea of calling the commission to 
meet only when business presents itself 
will lead to its extinction. 

Joun W. Gissons, 
Secretary, City Commission, South Bend, Ind.: 

and Executive Secretary, Safety Council 


Division, South Bend Association of Com- 
merce. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 
And I 


WONT GO 


WINNER WHEN THE BRAKES ARE BAD 
“Oscar,” the real skeleton, was originated by a 
Marlin Chamber of Commerce safety committee, 
and has pursued a very active itinerary where 
safety programs and traffic safety lanes have been 
conducted, says George S. Buchanan, of Marlin, 

seat of Falls County, Texas 


Sprinklers Afford 06 Per 
Cent Protection 
T= National Fire Protection Associa- 


tion has records of 59,782 fires 
which put into operation the automatic 
sprinklers, and in 96 per cent of the 
cases the sprinklers either completely ex- 
tinguished the fire or held it in check. 


Newark’s Radio Cars 
Active at Fires 


HE 25 police radio cars of Newark, 

N. J.. carry a C O, 15-pound extin- 
guisher on the running board and a 
Pyrene l-quart extinguisher inside. In 
his recent annual report, Safety Director 
Michael P. Duffy says: “Radio patrolmen 
responded to 2,781 fire alarms and in 28 
cases extinguished flames before the fire 
apparatus arrived. In 86 cases more, 
they extinguished fires where no alarm 
was sounded.” 


Rural Fire Apparatus 
T= California Rural Fire Institute, 


sponsored by the Department of Agri- 
culture of the University of California, 
specifies three types of apparatus, all to 
carry water tanks with a pump designed 
to take suction from the tank and dis- 
charge through small hose lines. In 
level countries, where the principal values 
are buildings, a large truck carrying at 
least 300 gallons of water, 21-inch hose, 
and a 500-gallon pump is recommended. 
In the valley, where grain is the menace, 
the tank is 250 gallons, and the pump 
100 gallons per minute. In mountain- 
ous country, where mobility of the ap- 
paratus is of prime importance, the tank 
is 150 gallons, and the pump at least 30 
gallons. 

Loren S. Busn, 


Chief Engineer, Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific. 


The Comeback of Bicycles 


AST year nearly 800 bicycle riders 

~ met death by collision with motor 
vehicles, and more than 14,000 were in 
jured, says the Police Chiefs’ News Let- 
ter. Among those killed, 390 were 5 to 
14 years old, and 330 were 15 to 64. 

City councils are giving attention to 
this renaissance of the bicycle. Detroit 
and Cincinnati, among others, have new 
bicycle registration ordinances. Greens 
boro, N. C., now requires, in addition to 
a sealed-on license, a red reflector on the 
rear of each bicycle. installed free. 

An ordinance recently passed in Miami, 
where there are 12,000 bicycles, compels 
the licensing and regulation of all bi- 
cycles, and defines it as a misdemeanor 
for any person to sell, trade, give away, 
or purchase such a vehicle without prop 
erly licensing and registering it. All 
bicycle owners fill out application cards 
just as automobile owners do, applying 
lor a drivers’ license. Before be Ing 
granted a permit, Miami cyclers must 
face such questions as these: 

In case of an accident, what should you do 


What would vou do if your bicycle wert 
stolen? 


What is the rule about starting across an in 
tersection on a yellow light? 
What is the rule about carrying other passen 


gers and large packages on bicycles [ prohibited 
by ordinance |? 
What are the hand signals for bicycle riders? 


Policewomen 
J.XAMIN ATIONS for policewomen are 


conducted by the Milwaukee Fire and 

Police Commission. Every applicant for 
appointment shall: 

(a) Be from 28 to # years of age 

(b) Have an education equal to that given by 
a good high school. 

(c) Have been a resident of the city of Mil- 
waukee for five years. 

(d) Be of good character 

(e) Not have been convicted of any crime 

(f) Be in good health and sound physical con 
dition, as determined by the medical examiner of 
the Commission. 

(g) Have such other qualifications as the Board 
of Fire and Police Commissioners may require 


Policewomen investigate and handle 
the cases involving women and children. 
They patrol public places and streets, in- 
specting all places of commercial recrea- 
tion, including dance halls, skating rinks, 
and all other places that may be fre- 
quented by women and children, with a 
view to locating any conditions which may 
contribute to vice or delinquency; and 
they take such action as may be necessary 
respecting violations of the law that come 
to their attention. They also investigate 
complaints pertaining to vice with a view 
to procuring evidence for prosecution; in- 
vestigate reports of missing women and 
children and cases of abandonment, and 
perform such other police duties as their 
superior officers may direct. 

Compensation: first year, $2,040; sec- 
ond year, $2,100; third year and there- 
after, $2,160. 


Josern KiLucuesky, 
Chief of Police, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Burroughs has made an_ intensive 
study of municipal accounting, and 
has developed many new machines 
and features to bring greater speed, 
efhiciency and economy to the work in 
various municipal departments. The 
local Burroughs office is fully qualified 
to discuss these new developments 
with you, and to show how other 
municipalities are using them to ad- 
vantage. For complete information, 
call the local Burroughs office, or 


fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Governmental Division 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


6497 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


| have checked below, the subjects on which 


I would like complete information. 


Name 


Title__ 


Address____ 


THE AMER city 


A few of the accounting jobs on 
which Burroughs can help you 


ry BUDGET CONTROL AND FUND ACCOUNTING 


Records are up-to-date and immediately available 
with Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machines. 


TAX ACCOUNTING 


Onjcurrent or delinquent taxes, special assessments, 
billing or collecting, tax receipting, balancing tax 
collections —or any other phase of tax accounting — 
Burroughs can show how to speed up the work. 


3) STORES RECORDS 


Burroughs can assist you to provide a daily control 
of stocks on hand, available and reserved, with 
perpetual balances of quantity and value, and a 
complete analysis of materials charged to various 
departments 


4) PAYROLL AND CHECK WRITING 


Burroughs combines all payroll records into one 
writing, providing a record of each employee's 
earnings, departmental payroll costs, and classified 
personnel statistics. 


5) PURCHASE AND PAYMENT RECORDS 


Burroughs plans provide information as to amounts 
due vendors, purchase orders outstanding, and 
records of purchases by commodity classification 
and sources. 


TAX RECEIPTING AND CASH CONTROL 


Burroughs offers a machine that prints on the 
receipt the serial number, tax bill or property 
description number, date, amount of payment and 
cashier identification—affording maximum pro- 
tection to clerk, collector and city. 


=. THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


ON ANY OR ALL OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS 
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lready factor 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT... 
GREAT IN STRENGTH 


Transite Sewer Pipe, by 
virtue of its light weight 
and great strength, pro- 
vides for new transporta- 
tion and handling econo- 
mies. Assures the durabil- 
ity that means years of 
effective sewerage service. 


SOTTLE-TIGHT JOINTS on force mains are 
Provided by the Simplex Couplings used 
on J-M Transite Sewer Pipe. Rapid as- 
sembly of these couplings is an important 
factor in making quicker, more econom- 
ical Wor), of all Transite Pipe installations. 


[po ANNOUNCED in this 
country for sewage disposal, 
Transite Sewer Pipe carries into 
this field a quarter-century service 
record established by two virtu- 
ally imperishable materials. 

Asbestos and cement— molded 
under tremendous pressure into a 
dense, smooth-surfaced, homoge- 
neous structure— form this modern 
sewer pipe. These two imperish- 
able minerals give it a composition 
of great durability and unusual re- 
sistance to corrosion. 


Moreover, Transite Sewer Pipe 
—for all its strength—is relatively 
light .. . exceptionally economical 
to transport and handle. And its 


RESISTANCE TO EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 
CORROSION is assured by the asbestos- 
cement composition of Transite Sewer 
Pipe. All through its years of service, effi- 
cient sewage dis->osal will be maintained 
at minimum upkeep on the pipe line. 


efficient sewage disposal! 


TRANSITE SEWER PIPE... after accelerated 
laboratory tests and 3 years’ field service... has 
proved that its many advantages assure lower 
installation, operating and maintenance costs 


long, standard 13-foot sections re- 
duce the number of joints used. 
Thus, providing for further instal- 
lation economies. 

And on collecting systems, par- 
ticularly, these long lengths make 
the installation of Transite Pipe to 
exact grades a quicker, cheaper 
and more accurate job. 


Combines Every Advantage 


Hence this modern sewer pipe com- 
bines in one material all the advan- 
tages demanded by effective sewer- 
age service. In use on both collec- 
tion and force mains, Transite Pipe 
has already taken its place as a 
highly important factor in the eco- 
nomical, efficient disposal of sewage. 

Undoubtedly you'll want further 
information. Simply write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Wi Johns-Manville 
TRANSITE SEWER PIPE 


An Asbestos Product 


LONG, 13-FOOT LENGTHS are the standard 
lengths on Transite Sewer Pipe. On all 
collecting systems they make laying to 
exact grades a more accurate, quicker and 
cheaper job. On force mains, too, these 
long lengths reduce installation costs. 


sy 
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OMETIME in the history of every water 


works, the Superintendent in charge dis- 


covered that it was folly to pump water into 
a distribution system having thousands of un- 
regulated openings. ‘Then he began to install 
meters, abandoning the fixture rate plan as be- 


ing irrational, unfair and extravagant. 


The water consumer should receive the ad- 
vantage of good management and economy in 
better service and lower rates. By turning the 
waste from unmetered service into pay water, 


the consumer is relieved of paying for this loss. 


When we started to install meters in Spring- 
field, many were prejudiced against using 
them. Nevertheless, our records show that 
the majority of domestic consumers save from 
25 to 30% in their water bills by the adoption 
of meters. This, of course, reduced the in- 
come of the department but the savings more 


than offset this loss. 


Our system is now 100°) metered; and it 
appears that this is one of the factors that has 
enabled us to reduce our water rates so that 
they are now the lowest in Illinois—where 
the water is filtered and softened. By keeping 


our rates down, as well as increasing the qual- 


HE [LEGITIMATE 


Ss. T. ANDERSON 
Superintendent, Water Works 


Springfield, Illinois 


ity of our water, the number of gallons per 
capita have increased and almost every year 
this has increased our income. From this in- 
creased revenue we have been able to extend 
our distribution system, build our artificial 
lake, and construct our new pumping station 


and filter plant. 


When any water works system is 100°, 
metered the consumer realizes that he has to 
pay for only the water that he uses, and not a 
lot of overhead and extra production cost for 
the water that is wasted through an unmetered 
system where the extra profits go down the 


sewer from bad pumping fixtures. 


‘The consumer does not hesitate to use all 
the water he needs, realizing that his supply is 
protected and that he is paying only his share 
of the cost. So from our experience we have 
found that metering does not limit the use of 
water, but instead it appears that by being able 


to reduce the rates we have increased its use. 


Published in the interest of economy through 
universal water metering... by the Neptune 
Meter Company, 50 West 50th St., New 
York City. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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\ew York Strides Ahead in Park 


and P arkway Improvements 


By ALLYN R. JENNINGS 
General Superintendent, The City of New York Department of Parks 


Vol. LII, No. 7 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


S the Arizona desert bursts into beautiful flower upon 
the advent of a shower, so has New York City’s park 
system responded to a flow of relief funds in three 

short years. Much park acreage was lying fallow, un- 

controlled, and was of little substantial benefit to the pub- 
lic. But a new administration, fired with the tremendous 
energy of Robert Moses and his aides, formulated a plan 
for rehabilitation of the old and 
recreation areas and facilities within a month after assum- 
ing office. Then a staff of well-qualified technical design- 
ers was selected which, with an assignment of some 60,000 
relief workers, has actually brought to life a vision of a 


-_ 


construction of new 


new and pulsating park program. 


Parks and Parkways 


\ large proportion of the park system is designed for 
the passive enjoyment of visitors. Many of the old parks 
of this nature have been extensively rehabilitated, trees 
planted and trees pruned, footpaths and_bridle-paths 
cleared up, and various structures repaired and painted. 
No more animal slums exist in New York City; for the 


AIR VIEW OF 

HENRY HUDSON PARKWAY 
AND BRIDGE, 

NEW YORK CITY 


Other views of recent park improvements 
in New York appear on the front cover 


of this issue 


dangerous, unhealthy, insanitary and inadequate housing 
in Central Park has been demolished and replaced with a 
beautiful new zoo, with counterparts in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and in Barrett Park, Staten Island. The Central 
Park menagerie consists of nine new buildings of modern 
fireproof construction built around a quadrangle, the cen- 
ter of which contains a sunken garden with a seal-pool and 
flying-cages. The architecture is in harmony with that of 
the Arsenal, which has been stripped of several coats of 
dingy paint to reveal the fine, vibrant brick of 1854. The 
zoo buildings resemble the Arsenal in color and have slate 
roofs and limestone trim with carved friezes of animals. 


The Prospect Park zoo is another fine project of six 
buildings whose cages have been stocked mainly through 
local contributions. The bear display here uses the ef- 
fective barrier of water between the bear and the spectator 
rather than a fence. The Staten Island zoo is small, but 
presents a varied exhibit. The primary function in this 
case is to provide facilities for teaching some phases of 


natural history and biology to pupils of the community, 


and an auditorium, four classrooms and a laboratory have 


— 
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WEST SIDE IMPROVEMENT, NEW YORK CITY 


heen included in the building. All three zoo projects have 
been built entirely with relief labor. 

By the end of 1937, 31 2/3 miles of landscaped motor 
arteries will be finished within the city limits: the Grand 
Central, Interborough and Laurelton parkways in Queens 
and Brooklyn; the new Shore Drive Extension and Marine 
Parkway in Brooklyn; the Henry Hudson Parkway; and 
the Triborough Bridge parkway approaches in Manhattan 
and Queens. The Henry Hudson Parkway will speed traf- 
fic from the Holland Tunnel to Dutchess County, and, in 
connection with its development, 20 new acres are being 
added to Riverside Park, and the waterfront of the Hudson 
will be greatly beautified. 


Playgrounds 


Three years ago there were 119 dilapidated, earth-sur- 
faced playgrounds bearing unsafe equipment. By the end 
of July, 1937, there will be 319 modern recreational cen- 
ters ranging in size from a quarter-acre to the 30-acre 
development at Macombs Dam in The Bronx, composed of 
nine separate units equipped for every age and every sport. 
Most of the smaller areas, at least, are paved with a re- 
silient asphalt surface, making them usable the year 
round, and they are shaded with new tree planting. 
Equipment includes wading pools, which can be used for 
basketball in the spring and fall and skating in the winter, 
playhouses and swings for the little tots, handball and 
basketball courts for adolescents, croquet lawns, horse- 
shoe pitching and bocci courts for the adults, and recrea- 
tional buildings to house toilet facilities and to provide 
a place for indoor activities in bad weather. 

\ special feature of playground provision is the estab- 
lishment of marginal playgrounds around the perimeter of 
large parks to prevent vandalism and unnecessary damage 
to shrubbery and lawns. There are nineteen of these 
areas located near entrances of Central Park, providing 
swings, seesaws, slides, playhouses, shower basins and 
benches on which excess energy can be dissipated without 
consequences of destruction. 


Golf and Tennis 


Provision for the two exceedingly popular sports of 


golf and tennis has approximately doubled. The product 


reveals ten full-size golf courses and 367 tennis courts, 
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many of which are hard-surfaced to extend the sea-on of 
play. For the use of these facilities a nominal fer. on}, 
sufficient to meet the costs of their operation, is charged, 


Swimming Pools 


One of the proudest accomplishments of the new Park 
Department has been the opening of ten shining new «win. 
ming pools. Natural swimming opportunities were ruth. 
lessly destroyed for New Yorkers long ago when the 
boundary waters of the city were subjected to haphazard 
development and pollution. Artificial provision was con. 
fined to two outdoor pools, one of which was extremely 
inadequate and insanitary, until the new fund of relief 
labor offered a chance to answer at least the front rank 
of the need. The new pools are constructed by reinforced 
concrete with wide terra cotta scum gutters. They are 
surrounded by terra cotta promenades 20 feet in width. 
The dimensions vary in different pools, the largest having 
a swimming area 50 by 100 meters. In all cases, there is 
one multiple of 50 meters in case of competition events. 
No matter how small a pool may be, divers are separated 
from the swimmers to avoid collisions. 

To permit night bathing, illumination is provided both 
above-deck and below the surface of the water. Modern 
bath-houses are equipped with the best in shower and toilet 
facilities. City water, recirculated three times a day, 
filtered, treated with soda ash and alum, and sterilized 
with chlorine and ammonia, is used in all pools. Seven 
pools have open gravity filters, three have steel pressure 
filters; centrifugal pumps connected to electric motors are 
used to circulate the water of six plants, and the remaining 
four employ diesel engines. 

With due reverence to full use of space, the bottoms of 
the city pools are suitably surfaced for game playing in 
off seasons, and ice skating in freezing time. Dressing 
areas, also, are designed for off-season use as gymnasiums, 
game rooms and areas for dancing. 

The maintenance of swimming facilities is supported by 
the users. Pools are open free from 10.00 A.M. until 1:00 
P.M. on week-days for children under fourteen, but ai 
other times these children must pay 10 cents and all olde: 


persons 20 cents. 
Beaches 


Two new beaches outside the city deserve mention, sinc: 


TYPICAL POOL AND PLAYGROUND 
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4 HOT DAY AT 
STORIA SWIMMING 
POOL 


they are real achievements in planning. Both Jones 
Beach and Playland are objects of pride to the thousands 
of city inhabitants who patronize their sands. But within 
the city limits there are now two bathing beaches. Jacob 
Riis Park, although an old standby, has been reconstructed 
to accommodate twice as many visitors as formerly, and its 
new parking space breaks the world record for a single 
unit, providing for 14,000 cars. 

In Pelham Bay Park in The Bronx, Jones Beach is 
about to have a rival in Orchard Beach. A crescent of 
white sand a mile long has been imported, and when all is 
finished, in the summer of this year, there will be lockers 
and dressing-room facilities for over 5,400 persons, and 
parking space for over 8,000 cars. There will be a brick 
pavilion containing, in addition to the bath-houses, a 
cafeteria, and a terrace on the second floor overlooking the 
Sound. A mall 250 feet wide and 1,400 feet long, lined 
with benches and trees, will connect the bath-houses with 
a large lagoon for small boating. Although the buildings 
are not yet completed, the beach opened for use on June 19. 

A new four-lane traffic road runs from Eastern Boule- 
vard to the bath-houses, and bus and taxi service will pro- 
vide transportation from the Pelham Bay station of the 
Lexington Avenue subway. Part of this beach was opened 
in 1936, and 1937 will be its first season in full swing. 


Stadium 


A 1936 triumph of Robert Moses and his assistants was 
the completion of the Randall’s Island stadium in time 
lor Olympie tryouts on July 11. Park, civil service and 
ielief architects and engineers prepared the plans, and the 
WPA and the City Relief Fund supplied the men and 
material to put the plans through in record time. The 
concrete structure contains 34 sections and has a seating 
capacity of 21,441 regularly and 6,000 more when the 
open end is filled with additional bleacher seats. Under 
the stadium at the ground level are five large dressing 
rooms for contestants, three for men and two for women, 
containing lockers, showers, rubbing tables and _ toilet 
lacilities. Also on the ground level are provided office 
space, a first-aid room, a radio room and storage space. 
Un the promenade level is a public first-aid room, an 
electric light panel room, public telephones, storage space 
and men’s and women’s toilet facilities, 


The athletic field of the stadium is designed for track 


meets, baseball, football, soccer, rugby, and hurling, and 


for concerts and festivals on a portable stage. Events of 
all these varieties were held during 1936, and bookings 
ere now being made for a heavy 1937 schedule. It is 
notable that eleven World’s American and Olympic rec- 
ords were broken in the 1936 Olympic track and field try- 
outs last year. 

The stadium is only part of the development of the 
island. The completed plan will utilize 100 acres for 
active recreation of all kinds, and a sizable acreage will be 
landscaped for quiet enjoyment. 


Ciry Honors ROBERT Moses 


joan M. PRICE, Chairman of the Board of — of 
The City Club of New York, presented on May 21, 1937, to 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses a citation of So achieve- 
ments in park improvements, hand-lettered on parchment and 
bound in leather. For this first annual award the City Club 
stated that there was, avowedly, no comparable competitor in 
meritorious service to the people of the city. 


Times Wide World Photo 
MR. PRICE (AT LEFT) HANDS THE AWARD TO THE COMMISSIONER 
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N June 10 the New York State Public Service Com- 

mission recommended that municipalities receiving 

surpluses from their publicly-owned electric util- 
ities cut their rates in order to avoid rate-reduction pro- 
cedure. This action gives special interest to a May 3 re- 
port on the municipal utilities in the state made by the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal Information. Most 
of the information in the tabulation is from this report. 

In the first place, the recommendation is against the ex- 
pressed wishes of the municipalities. The Commission lists 
27 municipalities deriving profits from the sale of elec- 
tricity. The only towns desiring to operate at actual cost 
to consumer, according to the State Bureau of Municipal 
Information, are Penn Yan (population 5,329) and Phila- 
delphia (population 817), which are not listed by the 
Commission. Philadelphia does not favor it. 

Some months ago, in the Boonville case, the State Court 
of Appeals decided that the Commission has not the power 
to limit municipal utilities to cost of service. On this point 
the 1937 report of the Commission says “ in the Boon- 
ville case all elements of cost were considered and 
allowed for in the rates fixed. There was no attempt to 
limit niggardly or to impose indirectly any burden upon 
taxpayers. We do not understand that Boonville contends 
that any item of actual cost was eliminated. It will also 
appear that the Court of Appeals has ruled that the Legisla- 
ture has not conferred upon this Commission power to 
limit municipal rates to the cost of service and that in the 
opinion of the chief judge of the Court of Appeals legis- 
lation conferring such power upon the Commission would 
be constitutional.” A bill to give the Commission power 
to limit revenue to cost of service failed to pass in the 
Legislature this year. 

Says the Commission: “The question of whether mu- 
nicipal plants shall be allowed to charge more than the 
cost of service is thus put squarely before the Legislature.” 


Tax Contributions and Free Service 


Regarding contributions for tax budget purposes and 
free electric service furnished, the accompanying table 
shows a range for the year 1936 of zero to $88,691 in 
Freeport. For tax purposes, 11 utilities made no contribu- 
tion last year. Seven utilities report that they did not fur 
nish any free service. 

The Public Service Commission shows that 27 munic- 
ipalities received contributions from their utilities during 
the last six years totaling $1,883,000 and ranging from 
$854 at Port Byron to $197,214 at Endicott. 

Of 34 utilities listed by the Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation, 22 of them also serve consumers outside the 
village limits. Miles of line range from 6 at Andover to 
383 at Freeport. Of 30 utilities, rates are lower than 
nearby private rates at 18 of them, compare favorably 
with the rates of private utilities in 9 instances, are higher 
in 2 instances, and lower up to 50 kwh in one case, accord- 


s Cost of Service the Right Price 
for Electricity? 


ing to the State Information Bureau. All utilities excey, 
Churchville report that they are operating under the yp; 
form system of accounts. 

Of 30 utilities, with the number of meters ranging {roy 
360 at Philadelphia to 15,949 at Jamestown, 8 have », 
commercial customers. The percentage of consumers wh, 
are taxpayers ranges from 35 in the industrial city of Enq). 
cott to 80 per cent in Herkimer, Philadelphia, Skaneateles 
Watkins Glen and Westfield. What percentage of the tota! 
number of unpaid bills were those of ratepayers who are 
not taxpayers? In these cities, 100 per cent: Arcade, End. 
cott, Groton, Rouses Point, Spencerport. In Philadelphia, 
only 25 per cent of the losses were from strictly “rate 
payer’; in Wellsville, 30 per cent; in Frankfort and Peny 
Yan, 50 per cent; elsewhere, 70 to 99 per cent. 

Of 33 utilities, 15 of them are municipal plants, 5 gen. 
erating all they sell, and 10 generating in addition to pur. 
chasing electricity. Generating capacity varies from 100 
kw at Philadelphia to 7,900 at Freeport and 23.500 ky 
at Jamestown. 


Facts About 45 Municipal Utilities 
in New York State 


Con- 
Free sumers 
For Tax Service (St. Who Are 
City Population Revenue Budget Ltg., ete.) Taxpayers Mun. 
Akron , 2,300 $32,704 $9,500 None 70 $2.63 $2.2 
Andover 1,150 11,727 > $845 75 Average 
Angelica as 2.90 
Arcade. .. 1,640 50,866 —— 35 lower 
Bath 4,015 : 2,828 75 3.55 45 
Boonville e 5,000 4,000 75 lower 
Churchville 700 None None me lower 
Delevan... 
Dunkirk... 17,000 280,000 None 38,000(1) 50 2.18(6 
Endicott. . 20,000 104,795 14,095 17,495 36 1.93 2 4 
Fairport... 4,600 93,369 15,000 (a) None 70 lowe 
Frankfort ‘ 39,351 6,000 4,314 75 
(approx.) 
Freeport 20,000 352,583 20,000(2) 68,691 75 lower 
Green Island P ‘ ‘ 2.80 2.014 
Greenport Tere 3.25(7 2.95 (7 
Groton, ... 2,005 None 48 lower 
Hamilton. 3,000 2 6,500 3,316 75 2.70 hie 
Herkimer. . 10,500 152,500 None 18,000 80 lower 
Holley 1,500 22,446 1,000 1,841 56 lower 
Jamestown 53,392(3) 957,454 35,000 6,916 59 1.75(8) 
Lake Placid 300 90,953 25,122 3,386 60 3.20 
Little Valley 1,500 21,615 None 75 70 1.80 8 
Macedon ‘ 2.80 w 
Marathon. 860 16,506 None 2,500est. 70 ~ ow 
Mayville... 1,273 23,120 1,500 os 77 
Mohawk 2.39 
Penn Yan... 5,250 76,958 None None 60 lower 
Philadelphia 817 16,000 None 2,500 85 favorably 
Rockville 
Center. . 16,550 348,847 44,468 67 lower 
Rouses Point. 1,900 25,426 5,000 None 50 2.80 
Salamanca 9,650 133,742 16,500 1,560 76 lower 
Sherbourne. 3.50(8) higher (§ 
Skaneateles 1,800 36,000 10,222 80 2.36 , 
Silver Springs 900 10,406 None 1,165(5) 70 lower (10) 
Spencerport . 1,260 17,059 all profits 4,500 50 lower 
Springville... 2,800 44,889 1,875 7,941 66 2.70 0 
Therese 800 6,270 None ee ‘ 
Tupper Lake 6,500 96,268 16,776 8,000est. 60 4.51(6) 5. 85 (¢ 
Watkins Glen 2,950 45,785 None 5,750 80 lower 
Wellsville 5,800 93,522 banat 21,000 65 lower 
Westfield. 3,500 None 80 favorably 


of water bonds. # 

Electric rates—The amounts are for 40 kwh or for the nearest quantity for which rates 3° 
available, as: (6) 75 kwh; (7) 42 kwh; lower in Greenport for 10-14 kwh and 100-200 kwh; (8) © 
kwh; (9) private rates lower above 149 kwh; (10) up to 50 kwh.; (11)80 kwh. 
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Diesel Reduces P umping Costs 
in the N eedham Water Works 


By JOHN W. GREENLEAF, 


Ir, and BAYARD F. SNOW 


Of X. Henry Goodnough, Inc. 


EEDHAM, one of the rapidly growing suburban 
towns in the Boston Metropolitan area, has recently 
taken another step in its program to provide its 
residents with a more adequate supply of water, by in- 

stalling a single-cylinder Fairbanks-Morse Model 32 E-14 
diesel engine to furnish power for pumping water from 
the new 4.5-mgd gravel-packed well recently completed 
by the Layne-Bowler Co. of New England. 

“The new supply works are designed to provide 1 mgd 
when fully developed, water being taken from the large 
cravel-packed well located in a very extensive, deep-lying 
eravel deposit in the Charles River valley in a sparsely 
settled area at the extreme westerly end of the town. While 
siving 4.5 mgd under test, the well is to be used only at 
the 1 mgd rate, which is done with a draw-down of only 
2.58 feet. Since the water mains serving residents in this 
area were of limited capacity, the program for the develop- 
ment of this source of water supply includes laying sev- 
eral miles of larger mains before it can be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Furthermore, since the cost of the com- 
pleted pipe lines is nearly 75 per cent of the entire cost of 
the project, and since it is planned to develop this supply 
with funds obtained from current revenue, it has been pos- 
sible to lay only enough pipe to make connection with the 
system until after the collecting works are completed. 
Since several years would elapse before all the necessary 
pipe could be laid, it seemed desirable to install pumping 
equipment which could pump considerably less than | 
mgd against a higher head and at the same time pump 


EXTERIOR OF THE 
NEW PUMPING STATION FOR THE 
NEEDHAM, MASS., WATER 
WORKS 


| mgd against the head required by the completed system. 
The equipment selected should be capable of pumping 
economically under both conditions, and the cost of chang- 
ing it from one to the other should be as low as possible. 


Diesel and Electric Pumping Costs 


Preliminary studies of the cost of pumping by both 
d_esel and electric power were made, based on both present 
and future conditions, which were estimated as follows: 


Present conditions, pumping 450 gpm against 355 feet total head 
Future conditions, pumping 670 gpm against 266 feet total head 
rhe electric rates used in these estimates are: 


Rate “G” (wholesale power rate) 
Low-Tension Demand Charge 
$100 per month for first 30-kw demand or any portion thereo 
$2 per kw per month for the excess 


Energy Charge 
2.5¢ per kwh for first 6,000 kwh per month 
0.75¢ per kwh for the excess 
0.025 per kwh coal charge (present rate) 

Rate “H” (miscellaneous energy rate) 

Energy Charge 
6.5 per kwh for first 30 kwh per month 
3.0¢ per kwh for next 10,000 kwh per month 
1.2c per kwh for the excess 
Energy in excess of 40,030 kwh per month if delivered directly from 
primary distribution circuits—1.0ce per kwh 


The fuel and lubricating oil consumptions used for the 
diesel engine estimates were obtained from the manufac- 
turers and were as follows: 


(.41-pound fuel oil per bhp-hr 
1.0 gallon lubricating oil every 2,000 bhp-hr 
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The cost of fuel oil was estimated at 6 cents a gallon, 
and the cost of lubricating oil at 60 cents per gallon. 

Although the following tabulation was prepared to give 
a comparison of the cost on diesel and electric power only, 
$7.15 per day of fixed charges was added to the fuel and 
lubricating oil costs of the diesel engine to include interest 
at 4 per cent on the difference in investment, obsolescence 
in 15 years, repairs and additional attendance at $2,000 
per year. 


Hour Rate Diese! Cost Electric Rate “G” Electric Rate “H” 
Pumping GPM PerDay Per MG Per Day Per MG Per Day Per MG 
50 $8.74 $40.30 =6$10.45 $48.30 $10.19 $47.00 

8 670 8.97 27.80 11.35 35.10 10.84 33.60 

If 150 10.33 23.90 10.45 14.37 33.30 

l 670 10.78 16.75 14.45 22.50 15.68 24.40 
11.92 15.85 24.40 18.05 28.60 

670 12.60 13.07 17.58 18.25 20.52 21.30 


The saving in cost of power shown in the foregoing table 
resulting from the use of a diesel engine, together with the 
fact that a number of engines in this locality were still 
operating satisfactorily after a useful life longer than the 
time allowed in our computations for complete obsoles- 
cence, led to the recommendation and decision to use diesel 


power for pumping at the new station. 


Rating the Bids 


Specifications and contract were drawn up for a heavy- 
duty low-speed engine, pumping and auxiliary equipment, 
and provided that bids received would be compared after 
adding the capitalized guaranteed fuel consumption for 
both the low and high rates of pumping to the price of 
each bidder. The value of each 0.0l-pound of fuel con- 
sumption per water horsepower hour was considered to be 
$100 and $500 at the smaller and larger quantities respec- 
tively. A bonus and penalty clause computed on the same 
basis, and based on the actual test performance of the 
completed installation, was included in the contract. To 
meet the dual pumping conditions, the specifications pro- 
vided that the pumpage should be not less than 350 gpm at 
the high head, and approximately 700 gpm at the lower 
head. 

The contract for furnishing and installing the complete 
equipment, including pump, gear, engine and auxiliaries, 
was awarded to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc., who were the 
lowest bidders, both on the base bid and the capitalized 
hid. Their guarantees were 0.665- and 0.507-pound of fuel 
per water horsepower hour for pumping one-half and one 
million gallons per day respectively. These guarantees 
converted into brake horsepower are 0.44- and 0.39-pound 
at 54 and 83 per cent load respectively. 

It is interesting to note that the guarantee fuel con- 
sumption for pumping at the million-gallon rate, which 
will be the rate used as soon as the works are completed, is 
nearly 5 per cent less than that used in the preliminary es- 
timates, which would reduce the fuel cost a corresponding 
amount under the cost then figured. 


New Electric Rates Offered 


After the opening of the bids on the diesel-driven pump- 
ing equipment, but before the contract had been awarded, 
the electric company requested that the use of electric 
power be reconsidered, and offered power on a new set of 
rates, Rate “H,” which were as follows: 


30 kw minimum demand 
Primary service 4,000 volts 


Rate 
3e per kwh for first 100 hrs. use of the demand 
le per kwh for next 200 hrs. use of demand 
0.75e per kwh for the excess 
Excess charge 
An additional charge of 4c per kwh in excess of any a 
charges will be made for all electricity furnished under this 
certain hours specified from time to time by the company, | yu 
ceeding 500 hours a year or 4 hours in any day. 
Minimum charge, $1,200 per year 
Nore: Hours during which excess would apply are between 4:09 p Ml 
and 8:00 P.M. during the months of November and December, § 
Sundays, and holidays excepted. 


Diesel Bid and New Electric 


Rates Compared 


ituUrdays 


At the request of the town, a further study of the cost of 
diesel and electric power for the new pumping station was 
made. The new studies were based on the fuel consump- 
tion guaranteed by the low bidder and the minimum cos; 
of electric power computed from the new rates offered }) 
the electric company. These studies showed the difference, 
in cost of operation between diesel and electric power to be 
small although still in favor of the diesel engine. Severa| 
factors still favored the installation of the diesel engi, 
other than the computed difference in operating cost. The 
charge of 4 cents per kwh during certain periods of opera- 
tion as set forth in the rate would be an added cost if en. 
forced. The additional labor charged to the engine, if re. 
quired, would be paid to a resident of the town. The 
present stations were operating with electric power, and an 
independent source of power would be a distinct benefit in 
the event of any general failure of electricity. As pre- 
viously mentioned, operating experience with similar en- 
gines indicated that the life of the equipment should be 
greater than that assumed. Finally, there was no guaran- 
tee that the power rates would remain the same for any 
period of time. 

In view of the foregoing, it was again decided to use 
diesel power, and the contract for the equipment was 
awarded to Fairbanks, Morse & Co. after several weeks of 
delay. 


Pump Station 


The pump station in which the equipment is located is 
18 x 27 feet inside dimensions, with one story and base- 
ment, and is of Colonial architecture. The basement walls 
and floors are of reinforced concrete, and the exterior is 
of red brick with a slate roof. The inside walls of the 
pump room are of a buff-colored salt-glazed bric-tile and 
the floor is of red quarry tile. A toilet and lavatory 
and a work-bench are provided on the main floor of the 
building. A large chimney at one end of the building 
houses the exhaust muffler. 

The diesel engine, which weighs approximately 22.000 
pounds, is centrally located in the pump station on a foun- 
dation extending to 18 inches below the basement floor 
and containing over 70 cubic yards of concrete. Con: 
nected to the engine through a flexible shaft coupling and 
mounted on I-beams embedded in the engine foundation 
at one end and supported on pipe columns on the other is. 
a Farrel-Birmingham bevel gear speed increaser. This. 
gear unit receives its power from the engine at 300 rpm, 
and in turn drives the direct-connected turbine pump at 
1,200 rpm. The gear unit is entirely enclosed and is self- 
lubricating through a pump and oil reservoir which keeps. 
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oving parts bathed in oil at all times during opera- 


pump is a Fairbanks-Morse 12-inch, 13-stage tur- 
bine pump with an 8-inch discharge column which pro- 
. for making the discharge connection in the basement 
of the station. The lower bowl of the pump is located 40 
fect below the pump room floor in about 30 feet of water. 
The pump is of the oil-lubricated type, with sight feeders 
located on the main floor. Discharge from the pump con- 
nects through 10-inch cast iron pipe and a 10-inch tilting 
disc check-valve of the no-slam type, a 10-inch gate-valve 
and an orifice meter to the 14-inch main located in the 
street in front of the station. 

\ separate cooling water system is provided for the 
engines, to maintain the optimum operating temperature 
for the engine and the minimum temperature differential 
between different parts of the engine jacket. A small cen- 
trifugal pump which is belted to the main shaft of the en- 
gine draws the engine cooling water from a 220-gallon 
tank located on the main floor, through a heat exchanger 
located in the basement near the discharge main. Water 
from the pump is then forced into the engine cooling water 
jacket at the bottom, and out at the top, where it again 
goes to the storage tank. Heat radiated from the warm 
water in the storage tank serves to keep the building warm 
during ordinary periods of shut-down in cold weather. An 
oil heater is provided in the basement for use during long 
periods of shut-down or in extremely cold weather. Con- 
nections to the tank are arranged to permit by-passing the 
tank in warmer weather when the heat might prove ob- 
jectionable. 

A part of the main pump discharge is circulated through 
the heat exchanger, thus providing the cooling medium 
for the engine cooling water. The connections to the heat 
exchanger are arranged to by-pass the gate-valve on the 
pump discharge, so that the amount of cooling water 
passing through the heat exchanger can be regulated by 
-hrottling this valve. 

The exhaust gases from the engine are carried through 
the basement into a vertical Maxim silencer located in the 
chimney. Drains and clean-outs on the silencer are ac- 
cessible from the basement of the station. A recessed 
panel, one brick thick, in the face of the chimney is con- 
structed so as to permit easy removal whenever it becomes 
necessary to replace or repair the silencer. 

The engine takes its supply of air from the pump room, 
with no direct connection provided to the outside. In 
cold weather air enters the building through a grill open- 
ing into the chimney, se that the air is warmed by its con- 
tact with the exhaust muffler and piping. In warm weather 
this grill may be closed and air taken directly from the 
outside, 

Two starting air tanks, each 20 by 60 inches and built 
to conform to Massachusetts standards, are mounted on the 
basement wall. A two-stage water-cooled compressor 
driven through a V belt by a one-cylinder, two-cycle, hop- 
per-cooled 3-hp gasoline engine mounted on the same base 
is also located in the basement. The engine exhaust is 
carried through the basement wall above the ground line 
and muffled by a disc-type muffler. 

Fuel is stored in a 3,000-gallon tank buried outside the 
‘uilding. A wall-mounted rotary pump pumps fuel from 
the storage tank to the day tank, which is located in the 
basement just below the ceiling level. The day tank is 


INTERIOR OF THE PUMPING STATION AT 

NEEDHAM, MASS., SHOWING THE F-M DIESeL 

ENGINE FURNISHING POWER FOR PUMPING 
FROM THE NEW GRAVEL-WALL WELL 


provided with an overflow return to storage, vent and in- 
dicating gage. 

The lubricating oil reservoir is located in a corner of 
the pump room on the same level as the engine lubricat- 
ing oil sump. 

All piping between the engine and its auxiliaries is lo- 
cated in the basement under the pump-room floor, to pro- 
vide an unobstructed passageway around the engine and 
other equipment on the main floor. All pipe 2-inch and 
under, except the fuel piping, is of red brass. The pump 
discharge piping is flanged cast iron, and the engine ex- 
haust piping is steel. 

A gage-board of black enameled steel, on which are 
mounted the flow meter register and recorder, an indi- 
cating pressure gage and a recording pressure gage, a re- 
cording draw-down gage and an electric clock, is located 
at one end of the pump room. The board and instruments 
were furnished by the Brown Instrument Co. under a sub- 
contract. 

Since it has been planned to operate this station without 
full-time attendance, it was found desirable to provide for 
automatic stopping of the equipment in the event of 
trouble. A thermal control was provided, to stop the en- 
gine when the cooling water reaches the maximum safe 
cperating temperature and so prevent scoring the pistons 
from overheating. A pressure control was installed on 
the lubricating system, stopping the engine if the oil pres- 
sure reaches the lower limit of safe operation, thus pre- 
venting troubles due to lack of proper lubrication. In 
addition to stopping the engine, both of these controls 
sound an alarm bell, which continues to ring until the 
trouble is remedied. 


Acceptance Fest 


The acceptance test which was recently conducted on this 
equipment showed the following results: 
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Duration of test x 5 hrs. 
Kpm 1097 


Cooling 12 120 F. 
Cooling water temyerature (outlet) 125° F. 
Engine exhaust temperature. . : 416° F. 


Lubricating oil consumption (pints) 3 
Discharge pressure, in pounds 3 128.03 
Draw-down, in feet. 3.17 
Friction in discharge column in feet 5 0.35 
Velocity head loss, in feet 0.08 
Total head, in feet . 72.47 309.35 
Gallons per minute pumped 10% 349.5 
W ater horsepower es 7 
Fuel consumed in pounds 
Pounds of fuel per hour 
Pounds of fuel per water horsepower hour 
Guarantee in pounds of fuel per water horsepower 

hour 


The actual cost of fuel to the town of Needham for 


pumping a million gallons of water against 272.5 | 
the rate of 702 gpm, based on the current cost of fuel 
5 cents per gallon, is $3.95, while for pumping the 


quantity at the rate of 349.5 gpm against 309.3 feet th, ost 


is $5.85. These costs based on actual performance are 
approximately 2.5 per cent less than those guaranteed, , 
result in a further saving for the town. 

The work was carried on under the Needham Py}jj, 
Works Department, with Lester C. Hollis as Superinten. 
dent of Public Works, and Roger G. Oakman, Superinten- 
dent of the Water Division, in direct charge. The writers 
organization, X. Henry Goodnough, Inc., prepared the 
specifications and furnished general supervision. 
banks, Morse & Co., Inc., were the contractors, 
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Modernizing a Street Department 


By J. VINCENT DUNN 
Superintendent of Streets, New Brunswick, N. J. 


HE trend of industry toward economy, efficiency and 

standardization is making itself felt in municipal 

organization as well. Public interest in municipal 
affairs has increased during the past few years and has 
made public officials realize the necessity for more efh- 
cient management of municipal affairs. New Brunswick. 
a city of 35,000 population, offers an interesting example 
of what can be done. During the past two years the De- 
partment of Streets has been converted from an inade- 
quate unit using antiquated equipment to a smooth-run- 
ning department operating under modern methods with 
up-to-date equipment. Furthermore, this transition was 
accomplished without any additional burden in taxes. 

\ hasty inventory of the Department of Streets early in 
1935 by the Director, Department of Public Works, showed 
that its physical plant consisted of six teams, eight wagons, 
three antiquated trucks, one flusher and a 1927 motor 
sweeper. The men engaged in the work of garbage and 
ash removal presented an untidy appearance, and in gen- 
eral the Department was stagnant, continuing to use the 
methods of twenty years before. The new Director sur- 


| 


rounded himself with energetic young men who by thei: 
education and business experience were qualified to carry 
out their assignments. The first step was to install an a 
curate system of records and cost accounting, which im- 
mediately showed that many improvements were needed to 
put the Department on a basis of efficient and economical 
management. 


Paint and Uniforms 


The equipment had been painted formerly in a variety 
of colors so that the equipment of the Street Department 
was not distinctive. This was remedied by adopting the 
standard colors of red and pearl gray. The change was 
made after a study showed that these colors were bes! 
suited for the type of work, as the gray was about the same 
color as ashes. The light colors also gave a neat and 
sanitary appearance. 

Having spruced up the appearance of the equipment 
with paint, attention was next directed to uniforms for the 
men. Each man was furnished with Union-Alls of a dark 
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THE FIVE NEW COLLECTION TRUCKS ADDED TO THE NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.. STREET DEPARTMENT 
EQUIPMENT UNDER THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 
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. neatly lettered on the back, and with a leather 


: p to mateh, bearing the number assigned to its wearer. 
apt 
Pay-as ou Go Plan 
\luch favorable comment was received from taxpayers, 


that it was decided to raise the 1936 budget to $70,000 

$66.000 of 1935. This was done with the idea 

shat new equipment should be purchased out of present 
appropriations instead of floating a bond issue. 

Early in 1936 a new Elgin pick-up sweeper was pur- 

chased for $6,790. The sweeper is streamlined in appear- 


e, and the operating cost has been about half the cost of 


the old machine, which was junked. This economy of 


operation, as well as other savings effected by the rerout- 


« of trucks, made possible the purchase of five new Mack 
junior trucks with 8-yard bodies and Galion hoists. The 
larger body makes possible the carrying of larger loads. 
The bodies are also designed to make the work of lifting 
easier since the height is lower than on the old equipment. 
The horses, wagons and old trucks were sold. Two Ford 
trucks with 4-yard bodies were added to the fleet as auxil- 
iary units. A garage and machine shop was equipped, and 
2 competent mechanic was put in charge to check the trucks 
and see that they received proper lubrication and mainte- 


nance. 


Service Improved 


While all these improvements in equipment were being 
made, the standard of service was also improved. The 
latest innovation was the acquisition of a Harley-David- 
son motorcycle, equipped with a carrier at the rear. Two 
standard street cans are placed on this carrier, together 
with a push-broom and shovel. The operator patrols the 
city, removing any large accumulation of rubbish, dead 


Berkeley s Pageant 


\ ORE than a hundred thousand persons are estimated to 
* “have visited this city during its recent three-day festival. 
The Pageant of Land and Sea proved itself successful from 
an administrative standpoint and from a business standpoint. 
\ large civic celebration is considered worth while only if it 
advertises the community, draws people into the city, and 
tends to hold these people in its fold as useful citizens. Here 
these ends were accomplished. Everything was in fine shape 
for the welcoming of visitors, the city clean and busy and 
the crowds efficiently managed. The decorations were magnifi- 
cent and included those used at the Golden Gate Bridge 
Fiesta of San Francisco through the kindness of Mayor Rossi 
of that city. The Pageant parade was spectacular and showed 
floats from many neighboring cities. Berkeley's proud posi- 
tion as a great recreational and play center was displayed by 
the dedication of a new Yacht Harbor and Aquatic Park 
which will mean much to the residents and to the whole of the 
central portion of the state. And, finally, the city had the 
prestige of the University of California as an educational 
center, 


One of the finest features of the Pageant was the spirit of 
cooperation it aroused among the citizens of Berkeley. The 
city not only bore a considerable share of the expense but 
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THE MOTORCYCLE STREET-CLEANING PATROL 
USED IN NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


animals or broken glass from the streets. This is believed 
to be the only motorcycle in the country used for this pur- 
pose. Its effectiveness has been such that an additional 
machine is to be purchased this year. 

The Department is now completely motorized and is 
operating much more efficiently than heretofore. All this 
has been accomplished without any added burden on the 
taxpayers. In fact, in spite of these purchases there has 
heen an actual saving to the taxpayers, for the appropria- 
tion for 1937 has been cut down to $60,000. 

Mayor Frederick Richardson is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


of Land and Sea 


also permitted the City Manager and his staff to spend 
much of their time in arranging the affair. The Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce placed the facilities 
and staff of the Chamber at the disposal of the Pageant 
[xecutive Committee, whose 300 members gave generously of 
their time. Merchants and business houses contributed their 
hard-earned money. The Boy Scouts and the Sea Scouts ren- 
dered excellent service. The Red Cross and the Berkeley 
General Hospital insured the safety of the spectators. The 
work of the Police Department in handling the crowds was 
eutstanding. The City Engineer’s Office and the Recreation 
Department of the city carried much of the hard work in- 
volved in staging the Pageant. Lodges. service clubs. women’s 
groups, all bore their share of the work. The American 
Legion contributed color and did a fine job of advertising the 
Pageant over the state. The Berkeley Gazette issued a 
souvenir number which told the story of the celebration in 
creat detail. 

This city demonstrated that its citizens could pull together 
in the harness. It proved that it could build a great celebra 
tion. And it likewise proved that such a celebration could 
be held without incurring the burden of making good a huge 
deficit. 
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ater for Industrial P urposes 


HE constituents which make up practically all of 

the dissolved mineral matter in most natural waters 

are calcium, magnesium, sodium, bicarbonate, sul- 

phate, and chloride. The quantities and proportions of 

these constituents largely determine the value of a water 

for industrial use. Analyses usually show the quantities 
of the various constituents in parts per million. 

\ survey of the larger public wa er supplies of the Unite 1 

States’ indicates that the waters in common use may have 

from about 20 or 30 parts of mineral matter in a million 


parts of water up to about 


Part | 


The Requirements of Different Industries Vary Greatly 


By W. D. COLLINS 
United States Geological Survey 


I lardness 


The hardness of a water is practically always dei 
mined by its content of calcium and magnesium. Hardness 
is commonly expressed as the quantity of calcium carly 
ate which is equivalent to the calcium and magnesiyy 
Hardness caused by bicarbonates or carbonates jis calle 
carbonate hardness, and hardness caused by other com 
pounds of calcium and magnesium is called non-carbonate 
hardness. Hardness is the characteristic which is mos 

universally recognized as 


500 or 600 parts. The U. 5. 


cause of trouble in the ys 


Treasury Department stand- How Water Affects Industry of water. 

ard for drinking water aon The water furnished by municipal water The hardness of large 
use on interstate carriers departments and private companies is used for public supplies will ger 
suggests an upper limit of a wide variety of purposes other than domestic erally fall within the rang 
about 1,000 parts per mil- use and fire fighting. It frequently happens shown in the table, from 20 
lion for wholly acceptable that the locating of a much-wanted new industry for the Catskill supply 
drinking water. Analyses | in a city is influenced by the volume, pressure, New York City to 368 fo 
to 4 in the table are typical and chemical and physical characteristics of the hardness at Dayton. 


of many large water sup- 
plies in the United States, 


Analysis 5 is typical of the 


the water supply available. That readers of Herdness is commocly 1. 
THE AMERICAN CITY, and particularly water- duced. 
works superintendents and operators to whom 
manufacturers present their problems, may 


by treatment with lime and 


ground water found in cer- have a rather complete picture of the chemical soda ash or by the use of a 
tain localities, but does not characteristics of water and how they affect exchange - silicate wate: 
represent a type that is used various industries, we have secured permission softener, zeolite. The hard 
for many large supplies. to publish serially this valuable paper pre- ness of softened _ publi 

The suitability of water sented before the American Industrial Devel- water supplies is generall) 
for many uses may be deter- opment Council in Washington, D. C. from 80 to 100 parts pe 


mined largely by the three 


million. For industrial use. 


properties or characteristics 
of hardness, alkalinity, and corrosiveness, which depend 
on the content of dissolved solids and gases. 


ANALYSES OF TYPICAL WATERS 


Analyzed by U.S. Geological Sur vey Parts per million 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sulea (SiO), 24 7.0 64 10 22 8.7 99 
Iron (Fe 14 1 2 09 OS 02 02 
Caleium (Ca 58 34 34 92 3.0 18 23 
Magnesium (Mg 14 1.9 9.7 34 2.4 15 1.5 
Sodium (Na 17 8.2 215 2.4 2.9 
Potassium (K 7 6.8 5.1 1.4 98 11 3.2 
Bicarbonate (HCO 14 79 146 339 549 5.0 72 
Sulphate (SO, 97 34 12 S4 11 26 3.5 
Chloride (C1 2.0 §.2 45 9 6 22 3.9 4.0 
Nitrate (NO, 54 13 52 50 57 
Total dissolved solids 31 130 157 434 564 32 90 
Total hardness as CaCO, 20 93 125 369 17 11 64 
Date of collection. .. June 27, Mar. 6, Aug. 21, Oct. 20, Aug. 27, Aug.27 


1932 1931 1928 1922 1918 1935 1935 
1. Catskill supply of New York City. 2. Washington, D. C., public supply, 
average. 3. Chicago, Ill, public supply. 4. Dayton, Ohio, public supply. 
5. Typical deep well in Virginia Coastal Plain. 6. Typical spring water of 
low mineral content 7. Spring water No. 6 after passing through bed of 
marble chips to reduce corrosiveness. 


‘Collins, W. D., Lamar, W. L., and Lohr, E. W.: “The Industrial 
Utility of Public Water Supplies in the United States, 1932."—U. S. Geol 
Survey Water-Supply Paper 658, 1934. 


water may be softened | 
any desired degree. Household -softeners are usually op- 
erated to deliver completelysoftened water. 


Alkalinity 


The alkalinity of water is measured by the amount oi 
acid necessary to neutralize a sample and is common); 
reported as the calcium carbonate, in parts per millior 
which is chemically equivalent to all the compounds whic! 
cause the alkalinity. Generally the alkalinity is a measur 
of the concentration of bicarbonates of calcium and mag 


nvsium, but in some waters the alkalinity is a measure o! 


the concentration of sodium bicarbonate. 
For many natural waters the hardness and alkalinity 
expressed as equivalent calcium carbonate are practical 


the same. There is only an insignificant amount of now: 


carbonate hardness. This circumstance has caused som 
confusion in discussions of the industrial use of water 
Difficulties attributed to hardness really have been due ‘ 
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.alinity and have not been eliminated when the 
were softened by a method that left the alkalinity 


Wa 
ochanged. Softening with lime, which generally reduces 
the alkalinity along with hardness, may have been effec- 


preventing trouble and so have given the impression 
trouble was due to the hardness. 


C orrostvueness 


[he most common type of corrosive water contains very 
little dissolved solid matter, often contains excessive quan- 
tities of free carbon dioxide, and sometimes carries appre- 
ciable quantities of organic acids. Generally the corrosive 
waters are soft, and most of the hard waters are non-corro- 
sive, but some soft waters that naturally carry considerable 
quantities of sodium bicarbonate are generally not corro- 
-ive and some very hard waters are exceedingly corrosive. 
Only a small proportion of the hardness of these corrosive 
waters is carbonate hardness. Many of the excessively 
hard waters are high in chloride and contain calcium and 
magnesium chlorides. One class of very corrosive waters 
is made up of ground or surface waters that are contami- 
nated with mine drainage. Sulphate is the predominating 
acid radical in these waters. They generally carry com- 
paratively large quantities of iron and aluminum sulphates 
and frequently are decidedly acid with free sulphuric acid. 

In the early days of treatment of public water supplies 
it was not uncommon for the treatment to leave the wate 
decidedly corrosive, but in recent times nearly all new 
water purification plants include provision for a final 
treatment to prevent corrosion of mains and service pipes. 
\ number of corrosive small supplies have been corrected 
by the simple device of permitting the water to percolate 
through a bed of finely crushed marble or limestone, which 
removes the excessive free carbon dioxide and increases 
the mineral content of the water, as indicated by the last 
two analyses in the table. 

As will be shown later, the major difficulties encoun- 
tered in the industrial use of water, including use in the 
home that is affected by the mineral content, can be attrib- 
uted to hardness, alkalinity, or corrosiveness, although in 
some instances the usefulness of a water may be more 
largely determined by other characteristics such as tem- 
perature, color, suspended matter, or pollution with 
organic matter. 


Water for Boiler Use 


Every industrial establishment must have power, heat, 
or light, all of which generally involve the use of water 
at some stage of their production. Of all the topics relat- 
ing to the industrial use of water, the general subject of 
boiler seale, its formation, characteristics, prevention and 
removal, has without doubt been responsible for the great- 
est number of books’ and journal articles and also for the 
largest expenditures in boiler plants. 

Boiler scale, commonly formed from hard water, con- 
tains calcium, magnesium, carbonate, sulphate, and silica. 
It includes precipitated iron and any insoluble matter that 
was in the feed water. Some waters that have been com- 
pletely softened produce a very hard scale that consists 
largely of silica, which is not removed from the water by 


es S. T.: “Boiler Feed Water Purification.”—McGraw-Hill Book 
1927, 
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a zeolite softener. Naturally softened waters that carry 
several hundred parts per million of sodium bicarbonate 
may deposit this same silica scale. 

Early boiler-water treatment was largely within the 
boiler, and at its best merely prevented the deposition of 
adherent scale. The scale-forming materials separated in 
fiocculent form and were periodically or continuously re- 
moved by the blow-off. Somewhat later, more emphasis 
was placed on external treatment, and it was a common 
saying that the boiler should not be a reaction kettle for 
treating water, but should be used to generate steam from 
water perfectly treated before it entered the boiler. It is, 
however, now generally recognized that it is practiccly i: 
possible to prepare boiler feed water that can be used with 
no attention to the condition of the water within the boiler. 
Therefore, in every well-operated large boiler plant the 
water in the boiler is subjected to continuous or frequent 
testing, and the final treatment and the blow-down are 
regulated in accordance with the tests. 

Besides the scale troubles, there is corrosion, which is 
accelerated by oxygen or carbon dioxide in the boiler feed 
water and by carbon dioxide set free by the decomposition 
of bicarbonates and carbonates. Sometimes untreated or 
impioperly treated feed waters when heated in the boiler 
release free hydrochloric acid from the decomposition of 
calcium or magnesium chlorides. 

In the operation of boilers at high pressures attention 
must be given to the ratio of carbonate to sulphate in the 
water in the boiler in order to prevent the type of failure 
known as embrittlement. Phosphate and other radicals 
may supplement or replace sulphate as a preventive of 
embrittlement. 

Thus the cost of plant operation is directly affected by 
the chemical composition of the water available for boiler 
feed. Its composition will determine the type of treatment 
safe most economical boiler plant 


necessary for and 


operation. 

The water used for cooling in condensers or for cooling 
bearings may cause trouble by the deposition of scale o1 
by corroding the equipment. Similar difficulty is experi 
enced with water of poor quality used for cooling diesel 
engines. It is therefore sometimes necessary to treat the 
cooling water, and this treatment adds to the costs of 
operation. 


Water for Air Conditioning 


The use of water in connection with air conditioning has 
developed problems for the water-works and sewerage offi- 
cials in many communities.’ 

Temperature is the characteristic of a water supply that 
is probably the most important and generally has the most 
The 
use of water is chiefly for cooling, although it also may 
serve to dissolve and remove from the air some of the 
objectionable odors. 


weight in the design of an air-conditioning system. 


Suspended matter in the water is usually objectionable. 
Iron may precipitate at various places in the system and 
cause trouble by decreasing heat transfer or sometimes 
by clogging small apertures and impeding the flow of 
water. There is not much probability of the formation of 


* Lewis, L. L., and Polderman, L. H.: “Modern Air Conditioning 


Am. Water Works Jour., 


What 
vol. 28, 


It Means to the Water Utility.” 
p. 1181-1193, 1936. 
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scale or deposits of the character of boiler scale even from 
hard waters. 

Probably the most troublesome quality in water used for 
air conditioning is corrosiveness. A water containing very 
little dissolved caleium and much free carbon dioxide may 
he corrosive to the metal parts with which it comes in 
contact. 

Thus the character of the available water supply may 
be a de iding factor In the selection of the system of air 
conditioning at any place, and so have an influence on the 
cost of operation of a plant that requires air conditioning. 


Water for Baking 


\bout twenty years ago there was some newspaper pub- 
licity about the discovery in a bakery of some terribly 
adulterated flour. A particular sack or barrel of flour was 
found to contain 25 or 33 per cent of plaster of paris. 
It seemed a good story to have a baker planning to make 
his biseuit out of flour that was one-quarter or one-third 
plaster of paris. This would be likely to outdo the biscuit 
of the traditional comic-page bride. Many persons with 
some acquaintance with food problems were inclined to 
dismiss the story as a reporter’s invention or as the result 
of some kind of mix-up of plasterers and bakers. 

Actually, the flour and plaster mixture was intentional 
and is to be found in many bakeries today. Besides the 
plaster, the mixture contains sal ammoniac (ammonium 
chloride), generally has a small proportion of potassium 
bromate, and may have some common salt.’ The signifi- 
cant fact overlooked in early news stories on the subject 
is that a half-pound of the mixture serves for 160 pounds 

*Kohman, H. A., Hoffman, Charles, Godfrey, T. M., Ashe, L. H., and 


Blake, A. E.: “On the Use of Certain Yeast Nutriments ir Bread-Making.” 
Ind. and Eng. Chemistry, vol. 8. pp 781-789, 1916. 


of bread. When the mixture of mineral salts is introduced 
into 60 pounds of water for the batch, it adds to the wate, 
about 570 parts per million of calcium and 1,38 parts 
per million of sulphate. These are greater quantitics tha) 
are found in most potable waters, but not more thay y 
be present in the waters that are in regular use for privy.) 
supplies at some places. 

The addition of the mineral salts came about as {}, 
result of an investigation to discover why different bak 
eries of a single company using identical flour, yeast, ang 
other ingredients and following identical procedures it 
mixing and baking did not produce identical loaves , 
bread. The differences between the products of differey; 
bakeries were of commercial importance. 

Differences in composition of the waiers used were found 
to account for the results obtained at different bakerije 
Study of the effects of the major constituents of the waters 
and of other mineral salts led to the development of bal. 
anced addition agents which favor the action of yeast and 
so may make appreciable savings in the amounts of yeas; 
and sugar used. In order to get better mixing and to mak, 
a larger quantity of addition agent to weigh out for each 
batch, it has been customary to use about as much flow 
as chemicals in the commercial addition agents. Here 
then, was the flour that contained plaster. 

As often happens when natural effects on production 
are investigated, it was found profitable to add two o: 
three times as much calcium sulphate as occurs naturally 
in very hard waters. The ammonium chloride addition js 
more than a hundred times the quantity found generally 
in potable waters. The small amount of potassium bro- 
mate may be considered a complete addition of a substance 
(bromate) that is rarely, if ever, found in measurable 
quantities in natural waters. 


(To be continuea in the August issue) 


Making Civic Service Attractive to School Pupils 


By WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


President, New England ‘Town Planning Association 


XIVICS teachers have welcomed our suggestion that existing 
courses in civics give a new emphasis to community ser- 
vice. The standard approach is to develop an admiration for 
national service and national careers by teaching the pic- 
turesque lives of national heroes. The young mind knows 
nothing, and is taught nothing, of the noble and romantic 
careers of the great builders of our cities, the men who have 
devoted talent and loyalty to the upbuilding and purifying of 
town and city. The student therefore leaves school and enters 
his period of manhood and citizenship with a national, but no 
local, pride. He looks askance at “local politics” and wouldn't 
think of running for selectman or alderman. 

\ few hours spent in absorbing the stories of citizens of high 
purpose in each community would give the pupil approaching 
the age of twenty-one a sense of the dignity and value and 
even the glamor of civic service. Civics teachers are prov- 
ing in all cases receptive to this simple adjustment in their 
teaching. 

Our next suggestion to them has been the use of the project 
method in carrying civic interest further and in giving it 


direct practical application. We have shown how perfectly 
adapted to this is a project in Town Planning. It brings 
into practical play almost all the academic subjects taught 
in our high schools. To name the subjects is to recognize 
their application. Drawing (the map or plan), mathematics 
(the calculations upon which all parts of the plan depend), 
geometry (the construction of the various plan diagrams or 
elements), history (the background of any plan study), Eng 
lish (the means of expressing the report accompanying the 
plan), typewriting or penmanship (the means of presenting 
the report), ete. 

We have advised the choice of a project dealing either with 
the design of an ideal town or community, or with the whole 
or a part of the actual community in which the pupils live. 
The submission in a school competition of a youthful but bril- 
liant solution of a local planning problem has already in one 
cf our experiences determined a career for a young man. The 
fact that a definite interest in the community and its future 
development and improvement is established in a growing 
mind constitutes a prophecy of better citizenship to come 

From the New England Planning Bulletin for May, 1\' 
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etropolitan Land Reserves 


As Illustrated by Greendale, Wisconsin 
By JOHN S. LANSILL AND JACOB CRANE* 


would be advantageous.” 


serves. 


In the January, 1937, issue of The American City, Frederic A. 
Delano, Vice-Chairman of the National Resources Committee and Chair- 
man of the Central Housing Committee, in an article, “To Meet the 
Housing Needs of the Lower Income Groups,” points out the funda- 
mental importance of land problems in housing and city rebuilding, 
and suggests the desirability of Federal aid to local governments in the 
acquisition of lands for urban and suburban development. 
ing of houses, he indicates, may then be done, under proper controls, 
by either public or private agencies or by cooperatives. 
precedents in Europe, and says, “In many cases, especially if downtown 
slums are badly crowded, the purchase of convenient outlying land 
In the present article by Messrs. Lansill and 
Crane, the role of the Suburban Resettlement projects is brought out 
with particular reference to their importance as metropolitan land re- 
To be specific in illustrating their points, the authors have used 
the Milwaukee County Project, Greendale, as an example. 


The build- 


He cites the 


Toward Better Suburban Land 
Utilization 
\CH big city constitutes a core near the center of 
The suburban ring always 
sub- 


a suburban ring of land. 

has an area much larger than the city. A 
urban ring 10 miles wide, around a city 5 miles in diam- 
eter, would accommodate 6,000,000 people if it were all 
built up on lots 50 feet wide and 150 feet deep. The sub- 
urban ring around Chicago, built up completely on lots 
of this size, would accommodate 20,000,000 people. 

Such suburban populations are inconceivable. Even 
many years hence, when suburbanization has proceeded 
far beyond its present stage, the total occupancy of sub- 
urban land will inevitably leave a very large part of the 
area in open uses, not closely built up. 

The Milwaukee suburban ring of some 200,000 acres 
of land will be populated eventually by not more than 
200,000 families, or 800,000 people, and probably less. 
At average lot sizes of 50 by 150 feet, less than 40,000 
acres will be closely built up with dwellings. The inex- 
orable logic of land use in this suburban ring indicates 
that at least three-fourths of the area will be left for other 
uses than for close residential building. Secondary types 
of land use (business, industry, highways, railways, etc. ) 
occupy relatively very small proportions of the land area. 

The suburban development, carried to its ultimate, will 
inevitably be very open in its character, with a large pre- 
ponderance of the total area left in farms, parks, forests, 
and defunct subdivisions. 


Until this fact is generally understood, Mr. John Gulli- 
ble will continue to speculate in subdivision lots pre- 
maturely marketed. And in the doleful sequence of over- 


*John S. Lansill is Director, Division of Suburban Resettlement, Re- 
tettlement Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Jacob Crane 
is Planning Consultant. This article represents the attitude of the au- 
thors and is not presented as a statement of policy of the Resettlement 
Administration. 


subdividing, the participants will continue to lose heavily, 
—the acreage owner, many subdividers, the lot purchas- 
ers, and, notably, the city and county governments, which 
carry the burden of unpaid taxes and unpaid improve 
ment assessments. 


Only such land as is needed currently for building 
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THE MILWAUKEE METROPOLITAN AREA 

Showing subdivisions (in gray), many of which are illogically located, 

premature or defunct. The stippled areas indicated on this map are the 

wet lands which should constitute the nucelus of a metropolitan system of 
parks, parkways and forests 
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should be subdivided and developed. Only that 25 per 
cent tmore or less) ol suburban lands whic h are best 
suited to building should be allocated to such use. The 
remaining three-quarters (more or less) should be re- 
served for parks, forests and farms. 

These rules are absolutely essential t» reasonable econ- 
omy in suburban development. Likewise, the open, green 
environment which city people crave, and which they seek 
in uburban locations, can be secured only by applying 
ihese simple, obvious rules. 

Greendale illustrates, on a relatively small scale. the 
application of these principles. 

The tract of 3,500 acres is planned to limit the popu- 
lation to about 3.000 or 4.000 families. This is Green- 
dale’s appropriate share of the total prospective sub- 
urban population. And it is unnecessary to crowd any 
more than this number of families on such land. Of the 
3,5900-acre area, the lands best suited to building are se- 
lected and used for building or held available for that 
purpose. The rest is to be devoted perpetually to parks, 
parkways, woods, and farms. Thus great public and pri- 
vate economy is effected in development. And an open, 
green environment is assured. 

The possession or control of large tracts greatly facili- 
tates such suburban planning. The metropolitan land re- 
serve, like Greendale, makes possible, for those areas at 
least, the rational, economic and satisfactory suburban 
land planning which is so bitterly needed in our metro- 


politan regions. 


Freeways and Local Roads 


In metropolitan regions the highway planners are 
struggling to correct deficiencies in right-of-way widths, 
the inconvenience of indirect routes, the delays and haz- 
ards of congestion, the ugliness of the roadsides. Mil- 
waukee County, with state and Federal aid, has advanced 
beyond most sections in the solution of these problems. 

Within the Greendale tract, by virtue of a 3,500-acre 


GREENDALE AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE METROPOLITAN LaAvyp 


ESERVE 
Buildable area (in white) includes 200 acres for the first village—759 , 
1,200 houses; and 220 acres reserved for future village development—| 3% 


to 2,000 houses. The map also shows the 570 acres in County Parkway: and 
(in gray) the reserve area of 2,420 acres for other parks, woods, farms and 
open development 


land area in one holding, the plan provides solutions 
which are possible otherwise only at very great publi 
expense. 

The main highway rights-of-way are widened to be fully 
adequate for all future constructions, including double 
roadways, planting and footways. The Root River Park. 
way is dedicated through the tract. On the main highways 
and the Parkway, no abutting development will interfere 
with free, through traffic movement. They become Free- 
ways. The local roads are planned to segregate circu- 
lation traffic from house-service, for convenience and for 
safety. 


Sites for Schools, Parks and Playgrounds 


It is customary for the school authorities in metropoli- 
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2 E) school sites have been platted and, 
ve | | school children are serious, and the 
ing. The usual sequence is costl) 
- The Greendale project, with a 


large acreage available for planned 
land use and development, obviate: 
these difficulties at one stroke. Ap- 
propriate, convenient locations are 
assigned in advance, and _ large. 
beautiful sites are provided at orig- 
inal acreage cost, within this metro- 
politan land reserve. 

As in the case of school sites, i! 
has ordinarily been necessary for 
public agencies in metropolitan re- 
gions to buy back at high cost the 
relatively meager tracts which are 
considered essential for recreation 
purposes. This is a painful and 
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In suburban 


expen process. 
eas, wiere city people are moving 
i to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities recreation, It Is partic- 
larly ogical to have to recapture 
oul land after it has been platted 
aa perhaps built up. Three-fourths 
more or less) of suburban lands 
vill remain open in any event, and 


the sensible sequence is to assign to 
recreation uses the land be t suited 
for that purpose before it is platted 
or put to other uses. Th’s is made 
possible by the metropolitan land 
reserve, as illustrated at Greendale. 

Ten different types of recreation 
facility are provided in the project 
plan. The land for all of them is 
assigned from the beginning and as- 
sured in perpetuity. And this land 
costs only the original acreage price, 
in contrast to the huge prices it is 
often necessary to pay after devel- 
opment has begun. 

The Greendale village will be sur- 


rounded by open fields, farms and 
woods, giving a spacious green set- 
ting and contact with the 
country. A system of paths and 

irails will wind through this open area. The County 
Parkway constitutes a 570-acre park with a pleasure drive 
following the course of the Root River. Land is pro- 
vided for ample town parks. Several outlying park areas 
are set aside. A large community athletic and recrea- 
tion field is placed in a central location near the high- 
«hool site. Each grade school is provided with an ample, 
hbeautifully-situated school playground. Several smaller 
children’s playgrounds are reserved at strategic points in 
the village. For athletic clubs and social clubs several 
huildings are reserved, with their necessary land. 

The provision of the sites for these recreation facilities 
is a simple and inexpensive matter within a relatively 
large land area, a metropolitan land reserve like Green- 
dale, after the land reserve is once established. 


open 


The Metropolitan Housing Problem 


Our big cities are crowded, costly, noisy, dirty, and, at 
least in parts, ugly. 

\n exodus to the suburbs is well under way and gain- 
ing momentum. Emigrants from rural areas and from 
foreign countries pour into the cities. Those families 
which find it within their means, move out to the residen- 
tial suburbs. This sequence has built up the “blue-stock- 
ing’ suburban towns. 

\round each big city we find a cluster of industrial 
satellites, which, on a smaller scale, resemble the central 
city. Here many worker families live in the suburban 
ring but without full advantage of open and spacious 
suburban environment. 

Seeking to escape from this situation, thousands of 
lower-income families have taken up “garden homesteads” 
and “chicken farms” in the metropolitan areas. From 
lad planning, poor services, and high costs of land and 
houses, these tend to become suburban 
slums. 


colonies often 


MAP OF STOCKHOLM AND ITS METROPOLITAN LAND RESERVES 


Land reserves in gray; city area in black; suburban developed areas cross-hatched 


The outcome thus far is that the great bulk of the met- 
ropolitan populations is inevitably consigned to live in 
the older, shabbier, big-city which are 
“blighted areas” or which are destined to become blighted. 
This situation represents a most critical phase of our na- 
tional housing problem. 


sections now 


To make it possible for those families of lower in- 
come who crave it and need it, to take advantage of sub- 
urban living, land must be held and made available at 
low prices. The metropolitan land reserve makes this 
provision, as described above. To bring the houses within 
the range of rents which families of lower incomes can 
pay. the next few years must bring forth a marked reduc- 
tion in the cost of building (which is not yet definitely in 
sight): or a considerable increase in the lower incomes 
(which is not yet visible); or public subsidies in rela- 
The 


to be the only feasible one for present use on any con- 


tively large volume. last-named alternative seems 
siderable scale. 

Analyses of the situation in the Milwaukee region indi- 
cate incontrovertibly that during the period 1937 to 1950 
there will be definitely needed here not less than 20.000 
new dwelling units of relatively low rental. In this class 
of housing, the un-subsidized builder can now do little. 
This is his big market, but he can reach it in only a small 
volume. He cannot be expected to meet rdequately this 
critical and urgent housing need. 

In the Milwaukee district the great preponderance of 
demand is for single houses or cottages. During the 
period 1926 to 1936, the official building records show, 
of all 
single and twin houses, as compared with 32 per cent in 
This trend represents the 
builders have made to the demands of the people. 


68 per cent residential construction consisted of 
which 
The 


more modern design of group-house is just now being 
introduced in this district, both at Greendale and else- 


apartments. response 
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where, and it seems likely that an increasing proportion 
of the lower-income families will choose this type, par- 
ticularly if somewhat lower rentals are charged for them. 
Nevertheless, it must be anticipated that most Milwaukee 
families, and especially those moving to suburban areas, 
will prefer or demand detached houses. 

Because of higher land and service costs it is difficult 
tc provide lower-rental single houses within the central 
city. This is true of every large city. Accordingly, in the 
Milwaukee region, in 1926-1936, with a large preponder- 
ance of the newly-built dwellings of the single-family 
type, it is estimated from a survey that 78 per cent were 
constructed around the fringes of the central city and in 
the suburban area, while only 22 per cent of the total 
were built in the sections lying inside the fringe of the 
city. The big push is toward the outlying territory. We 
cannot evade the problem, in all metropolitan regions, of 
providing satisfactory and economic housing for many 


lower-income families in suburban locations. 


Garden Cities and Garden Suburbs 


To solve the problem, new procedures must be insti- 
tuted. The two fundamental things, aside from the sub- 
sidy matter, are: 

(a) Land must be made available at low cost and in 
tracts large enough to provide a decent and appropriate 
suburban environment. The ordinary subdivision devel- 
opment for poorer families, set in among other such sub- 
divisions, has generally failed to produce satisfactory 
results. 

(b) The “housing” should be planned as a series of 
communities, designed for the circumstances of con- 
temporary living, for economy, safety, convenience, and 
satisfaction. The planned community, with reasonably 
adequate facilities drawn into the original plans, is the 
economical as well as the satisfactory suburban develop- 
ment in the long run. 

An alternative is the addition to an existing suburban 
community—the “neighborhood” attached to an existing 
town. In many situations during the next few years this 
will be the wise thing to do. But indefinite extension of 
the suburban town finally produces the difficulties which 
we find in the cities. The rational plan is to not over- 
extend any one town, but to build new ones as the need 
for them becomes apparent. 

New suburban towns, set in the large suburban open 
areas, can be most satisfactorily developed as either one 
of these two general types. One type has come to be 
known as the Garden City, the name deriving from the Eng- 
lish experience with suburban industrial-residential satel- 
lites, particularly Letchworth and Welwyn. In this type, a 
site is selected which lends itself to industrial as well as 
residential development. Generally this means suitable 
topography, rail service, adequate power and water supply, 
and accessibility to raw materials and markets. It also 
means the reservation of a large enough land area to per- 
mit the designation of three-fourths (more or less) of the 
tract to open uses—farms, forests and parks. At this point 
we touch upon the one most important fundamental, the 
availability of large reserves of land before development is 
begun. 

The second type of new suburban town we may call the 
Garden Suburb, The Garden Suburb is a suburban town 
developed primarily for residential buildings and local ser- 


vices, with only small, incidental industry. The | 


income of families living in a garden suburb js derived 
from employment in the central city and its industria] anq 


commercial satellites. Such a town must be situat, wher: 
the breadwinners can conveniently go from the garden 
suburb to the working places. Good topography, ayailah}, 
services, and satisfactory transit or highway connection. 
are essential. And here again, to achieve economic an¢ 
satisfactory results, within the frame of the open suburhay 
area, a large tract should be reserved before the buildin. 
of the town begins; a tract large enough so that three 
fourths of it (more or less) can be set aside for the ope 
uses—the three-fourths destined to be open anyway an 
which should accordingly be selected and assigned to jx 
best uses for farms, parks and forests. 

The solution of the lower-income metropolitan housine 
problem, in terms of Garden Cities and Garden Sy) 
urbs, will be very greatly facilitated by the creation of 
metropolitan land reserves. With such large reserves o/ 
land in the possession or control of the agencies working 
on the housing problem, the actual construction of the 
houses and villages may be carried out by any one of , 
number of procedures. Private builders may be encow 
aged to build houses. Cooperative societies can utilix 
available sites in the land reserve, and obviate many 0! 
the most serious difficulties inherent in floating a coopera 
tive housing project. And in the metropolitan land re 
serves public agencies can initiate housing projects, pai 
ticularly for families of lower incomes. All three types 
of agency can take advantage of new economies in con- 
struction metheds and of any rises in the incomes of 
householders. And projects undertaken by any one of the 
three types of agency are assured of two of the funda 
mental requirements for success: the green, open setting 
essential to suburban life; and a place in broadly planned 
development providing the necessary services and th 
necessary protections for suburban communities. 

At Greendale a first Garden Suburb is now being buil! 
in a metropolitan land reserve, the Greendale tract. 

In the United States the three “greenbelt” projects o! 
the Resettlement Administration represent the first major 
attempt to establish metropolitan land reserves for pur 
poses of housing and as a demonstration of rational sub 
urban-rural land utilization for recreation and agriculture 
The great public interest in these projects (more than one 
million persons have visited them in the last ten months 
and the demand for houses in the first villages (more tha 
five applicants for each dwelling unit) seem to indicat 
that this type of enterprise will establish a degree of pop- 
ularity for itself in America. 

In Europe the principle is well established, and large 
metropolitan land reserves have been acquired in thy 
suburban areas of many of the larger cities.* The further 
application of the principle in this country would un 
questionably go a long way toward the solution of prob- 
lems of housing, land utilization, highway developmen! 
recreation, public and private finance, and communil) 
l‘fe in the great metropolitan regions. 

* As examples of metropolitan land reserves of European cities, the { 
lowing approximate figures may be cited: Stockholm, 20,000 acre 
Helsingfors, 13,000 acres; Berlin, 5,500 acres in city, 47,000 acres oul 
side; Frankfort-on-Main, 16,000 acres; Copenhagen, more than one-thit 
of total urban and suburban land available for building is owned by 
city; Oslo, owns suburban area twice the size of the city area; The 
Hague, owns 45 per cent of city’s area, about 4,400 acres; Manchester, the 


Wythenshawe ward constitutes a 3,500-acre municipal land reserve, {0 
outlying, open housing development. 
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win Sewage- reatment Plants 


Oskaloosa, lowa, Solves Pollution Menace and Stops Complaints 


tion and many claim settlements to property hold- 

ers along the Des Moines River and the Skunk 
River, into which sewage was discharged, the city of Oska- 
loosa began studies for a complete sewerage and sewage- 
treatment system in the winter of 1933-34. Contracts for 
the new Northeast Plant and the new Southwest Plant 
were awarded November 27, 1934, and work was com- 
pleted December 24, 1935. 

The twin plant system consists of the Southwest Plant 
on the south area, to which sewage flows by gravity from 
the south outlet or interceptor, and from the west outlet 
by means of a lift station which pumps the sewage over 
the divide, a rise of 44 feet, and thence it flows by gravity 


FTER many years of complaints of stream pollu- 


to the plant. 

The Northeast Plant is located on the site of the old 
north disposal plant, to which the sewage flows by gravity 
from the north interceptor. It was necessary to connect the 
east outlet by means of a 15-inch gravity sewer and raise 
the sewage some 101% feet to join the north sewage. The 
original north disposal units, which treated only the sewage 
from the north outfall sewer, were utilized on the North- 
east Plant at a considerable saving in cost. The old plant 
treated about 40 per cent of the sewage from the city. 
while the new plants treat all of the sewage, each handling 
about 50 per cent. 


|.GRIT CHAMBER 
2. CLARIFIER 


3.SIP 


8 ORYING BEDS 
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Southwest Plant—Layout 
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THE TWIN SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANTS 
AT OSKALOOSA 


LIFT STATION AND PUMP HOUSE AT NORTHEAST 


SEWAGE WORKS, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Both treatment plants have the same units, which are 
identical in size. The contour of the ground necessitated 
a different arrangement of the units, as shown in the dia 


grams. 
Grit and Screen ( hamber 
The first unit is the screen chamber, which is hand 
cleaned and the screenings from which are buried. The 


grit chamber permits the settling out of sand, cinders, 
gravel and other heavy materials and is hand cleaned. The 
screen chamber is provided with a bypass gate for use wher: 
repairs must be made to the chamber and also has an over- 
flow to take care of excess sewage. The grit and screen 
chamber in the two plants vary slightly as to design and 
size. 


Clarifier 
From the screen chambers the sewage flows into a Dorr 


feet 6 
The influent pipe carries the sewage 


clarifier 35 feet in diameter and 5 inches to 6 
feet 10 inches deep. 
into a suspended stilling well in the center of the clarifier 
and near the water level of the tank. 


As the solids 


with 


The stilling well causes a spiral flow. 
settle to the floor, a mechanism 
squeegees pushes the sludge to the center of the tank into a 


scraper brass 
pit from which it is pumped by a sludge pump located in 
the pump Sludge is delivered to the digester. 
There is a skimming device on the surface of the clarifier 
for the removal of scum and floating objects. Skimmed 
material is also pumped to the digester. The effluent 
flows to the outside of the tank and runs off over a weir 
into an 18-inch gutter to the outlet pipe. 


house. 


Filter with Rotary Distributor 


The effluent from the clarifier flows through a 15-inch 
sewer pipe to a dosing tank, 15 feet square and 3 feet high, 
from which a siphon discharges it intermittently to the 
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Dorr circular trickling filter. 

The filter is a circular concrete tank 125 feet in diameter 
with an average depth of 7 feet 9 inches. Sewage from 
the siphon chamber passes about 3 feet under the stone in 
the filter through a 10-inch cast iron pipe to the central 
shaft, and then is distributed uniformly over the surface 
by four rotating arms. The underdrains are spaced about 
14 inches on center across the entire bed. 


Final Settling Tank 


Humus which sloughs off the filter media settles in the 
final settling tank and is pumped back to the screen cham- 
ber for retreatment. The humus or final settling tank is 
35 feet in diameter with 11-foot 3-inch walls. The final 
effluent trough weir is 7 feet 3 inches below the top of the 
tank. The bottom of the tank is conical in shape, giving 
the water a depth of 17 feet 6 inches at the sides and 24 
feet 9! inches at the bottom of the cone where the solids 
settle and are pumped out. 

The final effluent spills into a white-tiled trough and 
flows to the creek. This final liquid is used for washing 
and flushing all units and for watering the lawns, as well 
as for toilet facilities and in the hot-water boiler in the 


pump house, 
The Pump House 


lhe center of the treatment system is the pump house, 
where a pump draws the sludge from the clarifier, dis- 
charging it into the digester and recirculating it from one 
level to another in the digester. The hot-water boiler, 
heated by gas from the dome of the sludge digester, fur- 
nishes enough hot water to pre-heat the sludge in the di- 
gester as well as to heat the pump house during those 
months when heat is necessary. The laboratory for the 
plant, and toilet and storage facilities, are located in this 


building. 
Digester 
The digester is a circular concrete tank 35 feet in diam- 


eter and 20 feet deep, with a fixed concrete cover. It is 
provided with a steel dome for the collection of gas cre- 


SOUTHEAST SEWAGE-TREAMENT PLANT, OSKALOOSA, IOWA, AS SEEN FROM THE TOP OF THE DIGESTER 


ated by the digestion of the sludge. In this unit the solids 
are reduced to about one-half the original volume. The 
digested sludge is drawn off on to the drying beds and is 
later used as fertilizer. 

The digester is equipped with a vertical shaft and stir- 
ring devices both at the top and bottom of the tank to 
break the crust at the top and mix the bottom digested 
sludge, which has a tendency to cake. 


The Lift Station 


Two lift stations are necessary for the entire system, as 
outlined in the introduction. The main or largest station 
is on city dump property. At this station the entire flow 
from the west outlet is lifted 44 feet to the top of a hill 
from which it flows by gravity to the Southwest Plant. 

The other lift station is located in the pump house of 
the Northeast Plant and raises the sewage from the east 
outfall sewer 101% feet to join the north gravity sewer. 

The total investment in Oskaloosa’s sanitary sewers, 
storm sewers, outfall sewers, disposal plants, lift stations 
and disposal plant site improvements is $641,947. 


Another Comment on “Public 
Housing and Taxes” 


Ty? the Editor of Tue American City: 

When governments provide services, they may collect the full cot 
or value of the service from the beneficiaries, as in the case of mu 
nicipally owned utilities. Or they may provide the service partly or entirely 
free to the beneficiaries, as in public education. In the first case, taxes 
equivalent to those paid by a private competitor should be assessed as a 
cost against the utility. This is desirable, among other reasons, to make 
the municipally owned public utility a good “yardstick.” The same does 
not hold for public education. 

Whether or not public housing falls in the same class as the publi 
utility or in that with education is one of the fundamental questions in 
volved in Mr. Gray’s analysis of taxation of public housing.* Mr. Gray 
apparently is of the opinion that public housing must involve an e!ement! 
of subsidy financed by the general taxpayer. If that is the program it is 
entirely logical to exempt the subsidy element, particularly if the Federal 
Government provides the subsidy. In so far as these projects are 5 
sustaining, they should be valued like all other property and taxed a: 
cordingly. Undoubtedly, subsidized public housing involves a great many 
problems; so many, in fact, that many people might prefer cooperative 
housing or what we now have. But that is a long story and another issu: 

HAROLD M. GROVES, 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


*See Tue American City for April, 1937, pp. 93-97; also May, p. ‘ 
and June, pp. 145-147. 
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Retuse Collection and Disposal— 


omparative Costs in 


inneapolis 


By J. C. VINCENT 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, Engineer's Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE collection and disposal of garbage as a municipal 

utility in Minneapolis was instituted in 1901. Its 

management was placed under the supervision of 
the Department of Health, as this service was to correct 
unsanitary conditions. The new department started in a 
small way, both financially and with limited equipment. 


Early Troubles Corrected 


The incinerator plant was located near the north city 
limits on City Workhouse grounds, and consisted of two 
50-ton furnaces housed in a wooden frame building. Gar- 
bage was collected by team and wagon and hauled direct 
to the plant. It took but a few months of operation to 
show that an error had been made in location of plant, 
due to the long, expensive haul. Many attempts have been 
made to correct this error, but the opposition to location at 
any other point prevented any change of location until 
1925, at which time a new plant was built in the center of 
the north section of the city, which only partially solved 
the haulage problem. 

The city has had experience with hog-feeding contracts 
Also, the generation of 
heat and power from waste heat at the first plant proved 
very expensive, since the garbage-burning cycle does not 
coincide with the heat and power demand. The reduc- 
tion method of garbage has been carefully studied, but it 
has been found that the frugality of the Minneapolis house- 
wife results in a garbage with a very small grease percent- 


with rather unsatisfactory results. 


age. 
In 1915 the Garbage Department was transferred to the 
City Engineer's Department, which struggled along with 


the old incinerator plant and the haulage equipment until 
it was able to build the Riverside destructor in 1925. 


Present Collection System 


The Sanitation Department is entrusted with the collec- 
tion and disposal of household garbage and burnable ref- 
use. All garbage is required to be wrapped in paper and 
placed in proper galvanized cans near the alley or other 
accessible place. Garbage from hotels and restaurants is 
collected by private contractors and fed to hogs. 

All householders in the city who desire the service of 
garbage collection and who comply with the rules estab- 
lished by the City Council are served by the Garbage Col- 
lection Department. At the present time approximately 
110,000 families are being served, with about 115,000 cans 
collected as nearly as possible once every seven days. The 
type of collection varies in the different sections of the city, 
but on the average throughout the city about one-third of 
the garbage is collected from the street and about two- 
thirds from the alleys. During the year 1936, 38,000 tons 
of garbage was collected at a cost of $1.99 per year for 
each householder. 

About 40 per cent of the garbage is hauled direct to the 
Riverside destructor. The rest of the garbage is collected 
south of 24th Street, and this is hauled to two loading sta- 
tions, one at 27th Street and 19th Avenue South, and the 
other at Blaisdell and Elroy Streets. The trucks in that 
section haul their loads to these stations, and the loads 
are transferred to large trailers and hauled to the destruc- 
tor plant. The equipment used in transferring this gar- 
bage is composed of three 5-ton truck tractors and ten 12- 


THE TYPE OF 10-YARD TRUCK WHICH IS REPLACING THE OLD TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT FOR 
GARBAGE COLLECTION IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GARBAGE COLLECTION BY YEARS 


Engineer's Department 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Compiled, March 1, 1937 


Tons Pounds, Tons, per Total Cost, Cost, Co - 
Year Collected Population* Per Capita Area Covered Sq. Mi Collection Per Ton . 
1918 15,141 a) 362,550 83.5 53.29 Sq. Mi 
1919 16,308 a) 371,300 87.8 306 
1920 16,740 b) 380,582 87.9 314 
1921 . 20,303 a) 390,360 104.5 8 
1922 26,179 (a) 399.880 130.9 491 Tre aves 
192 28,389 (a) 409,150 138.7 532 e) $206,850.92 $7.64 $ 
1924 29,287 a) 418,170 140.0 549 (e) 221,109.53 7. 
1925 30,256 425.435 142 568 e) 239,515.26 
1926 29,498 c) 434,000 135.9 554 216,272.02 7.38 
1927 27 936 c) 447,700 124.8 . 524 218,790.50 7. 
1928 30,042 (c) 455,900 131.7 D) 55.44 541 211,138.03 7. 
1920 30,757 (a) 457,340 134.5 58.79 523 211,783.94 6. 
1930 33,288 (b) 464,356 143.3 566 225,207.70 6. 
1931 39,710 (ec) 466,300 170.3 675 240,417.11 6. 
1942 40,390 c) 473,700 170.3 687 221,764.83 5. 
1933 338,628 ‘ 477 700 159.6 650 190,375.60 4.9% 
1044 34,476 c) 481,700 147.3 586 188,798.73 5. 
1935 38,447 a) 485,000 158.5 654 193.714: 88 5. 
1936 33,000 c) 492,000 154.5 646 218,257.19 5. 


1) Planning Commission estimate (b) U.S. Census. (c) U.S. Census Bureau estimate e) Adjustment for equipment purchases and depreciation 


Adjustment, Richfield Annexation, 


ton semi-trailers. Each collection truck has a crew of 


three men—a driver and two loaders. 

lhe equipment for garbage collection is as follows: 
39 1'4-ton trucks; | service truck; 3 5-ton truck tractors 
with 10 semi-trailers; 200 steel garbage tanks of 100 cubic 
feet, level full capacity, demountable from truck plat- 
forms. This equipment is old and obsolete, and is being 
gradually replaced with special up-to-the-minute trucks 
with completely enclosed bodies of 10-cubic-yard capacity. 
The truck chassis are special drop-frame General Motors 
The bodies, 
dark green color, were supplied by the Brown Sheet Iron & 


units of 15,000 pounds gross vehicle weight. 


Steel Co. This results in a very pleasing unit, easy to load 
hy the collectors and unobjectionable to the most fastidious. 
The neat appearance of the equipment on the street elimi- 
nates the major objection to garbage and refuse collec- 
tion. 

All garbage and refuse received at the Riverside destruc- 
tor is reduced to a mineral ash in three high-temperature 
Minneapolis-design furnaces, of nominal capacity of 100 
tons each per 24 hours. The garbage and refuse burned 
contains from 65 to 80 per cent moisture and has a heat 
value of about 1,800 B.t.u. per pound, and therefore re- 
quires some additional fuel to properly reduce it to a 
mineral ash. 

{ new incinerator plant in the southern area of the city 
is absolutely essential to reduce hauling costs and to care 
for the increase in refuse collected. Preliminary designs 
and estimates have been made of a destructor plant to 
contain two 100-ton high-temperature furnaces of improved 
design and all necessary appurtenances. The cost is esti- 


mated at about $120,000 exclusive of the site. The con- 


SANITATION DEPARTMENT 


struction of a south plant would eliminate the Blaisde|| 
and Cedar transfer stations and the truck-tractor and trail. 
er-rehaul from these stations to the Riverside destructo; 
through the congested loop district. The saving from haul- 
age will pay for the proposed plant in six to eight years, 
with the added dividend of much better service. There 
still remains the necessity of overcoming the opposition of 
citizens who believe such a plant would be objectionable 
even though the various sites proposed are in an industrial 
area. 

The computed saving based on 1926 unit costs of opera- 
tion of collection and incineration, amounting to over 
$900,000 in the ten-year period, is interesting as a measure 
of improved operation of the Department. 

In order that the trend in garbage and refuse collection 
and incineration may be seen, the following pertinent facts 
are submitted: 

(a) The pounds of garbage collected per year per 
capita has increased from 83.5 in 1918 to 154.5 in 1936, 
i.e., practically doubled in that time. 

(b) The tons collected per square mile per year has 
increased from 284 tons in 1918 to 646 tons in 1936. 

(c) The cost of collection per ton has been decreased 
from $7.04 in 1923 to $5.74 in 1936. 

(d) The cost of collection per capita per year has heen 
decreased from 511% cents in 1923 to 44 cents in 1936. 

(e) The cost of incineration per capita per year has 
been reduced from 19.9 cents in 1926 to 13.4 cents in 1936. 

Taking an average of 4 persons per household, the cost 
of collection and incineration of garbage and refuse to 
110,000 households is $2.57 per year per household, or 
1.95 cents per week! 


City Engineer's Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
RECAPITULATION OF ANNUAL COSTS AND SAVINGS 
GARBAGE COLLECTION 


Year 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
‘Total tons 29,493 27,936 30,042 30,757 33,288 39,710 40,390 38,628 34,476 38,447 38,000 
Total cost, m 

cluding equip 

depr $215,434.18 $217,365.94 $211,138.03 $211,783.94 $225,207.70 240417.11 $221,764.83 $190,375.60 $188,798.73 $193,714.88 $218,257.19 
Cost per ton 7.31 7.78 7.03 6.89 6.77 6.05 5.49 4.93 5.48 5.04 5.74 
Savings on ton- 

unit basis. 13,305.02 8,606.34 12,883.21 17,947.39 49,662.32 73,267 .42 91,785.96 63,034.19 7,124.56 59,317.11 

Computed collection savings over 1926 unit cost—1927 to 1936 inclusive. .... $450,323.48 
GARBAGE INCINERATION 

Year 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Total tons , 26,143 26,053 29,546 29,980 32,220 39,413 40,922 38,937 34,644 38,575 38,204 
Total cost...... $86,528.55 $86,296.70 $78,127.64 $83,932.55 $71,524.40 $70,360.20 $63,483.85 $60,457.69 $57,883.41 $65,001.66 $64,775.11 
Cost per ton 3.31 3.31 2.64 2.80 2.22 1.79 1.55 1.55 1.67 1.68 1.70 
Savings, on ton- 

unit basis. .. 66.04 19,664.21 15,295.76 35,117.91 60,089 . 62 71,960.49 68,416.66 56,781.89 62,674.53 61,673.14 

Computed incineration savings over 1926 unit cost—1927 to 1936 imclusive. ..... $451,608.17 
RECAPITULATION OF SAVINGS 
Computed collection savings over 1926,—1927 to 1936 inclusive.......... $450,323.48 


NOTE: 


$901,931.65 
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BIG POWER FLUSHERS, MOTOR-DRIVEN PICK-UP SWEEPERS AND 
BATTALION FOR REMOVING DIRT 


SMALL ROTARY BROOM SWEEPERS COMPRISE THE MECHANICAI 


FROM THE STREETS OF DETROIT 


White W ings and Machines 
eep Detroit's Streets Clean 


By L. G. LENHARDT 
Commissioner, Department of Public Works, Detroit, Mich. 


HE city of Detroit covers an area of approximately 

140 square miles. The total mileage of streets is 

2,650, of which 1,790 miles are paved with a hard- 
surfaced type of paving, 165 miles with oil aggregate or 
similar type of surfacing. The rest of the streets are un- 
paved, with various surfaces, such as slag or cinders. 

The cleaning of streets is one of the duties of the De- 
partment of Public Works of Detroit. Under the Com- 
missioner there is a Superintendent of the Division of Mu- 
nicipal Waste, whose duties include the cleaning of streets 
and the collection of wastes. For these purposes, the city 
is divided into seven districts, with each district in charge 
of a Division Superintendent. The districts are further 
divided into from five to eleven sections, each under direct 
charge of a foreman of street cleaning. There are 66 fore- 
men, with 1,100 men under them. The districts vary in 
size, depending on the amount of work in each. In the 
closely populated districts of the city, the sections are 
approximately one square mile in area, while in the out- 
lying and residential districts the sections are consid- 
erably larger. 

Street cleaning is done by white wing forces, district 
gangs, motor flushing and motor sweeping. The white 
wings are attired in white uniforms, to make them con- 
spicuous in street traffic while patroling their beats, and 
their work is confined to the main business district and 
main arteries. The district crews assigned to the various 
sections take care of the cleaning of the other streets. 

We experience considerable difficulty in street cleaning, 
owing to parking. This is especially true in the main 
business districts. In some of the residential districts. 
particularly where there are a large number of apart- 
ments, 24-hour parking also hinders our operations con- 
siderably. Parking not only interferes with the cleaning, 
but also adds considerably to the cost of carrying on the 
work, 

We consider the white wing service the most economical 
and efficient in the main business districts, where constant 
service must be maintained. White wings are equipped 


with cart, broom and shovel. Especially constructed 
rubbish boxes are conveniently located, so that the white 
wing, when he has filled his cart, may empty the pickings 
into the box, from which they are later removed by the 
regular trucks, when scheduled collections are made. 
Since there is very little organic material in the street 
litter, there has been little complaint from odors. Special 
attention is given by the white wings to broken glass on 
pavements, with the result that this nuisance has been kept 


down to a minimum. 


In the residential districts, other than on main highways, 
the streets are hand-cleaned by section gangs. In most 
cases these men are assigned to the rubbish collection 
crews and do the street cleaning in the time the trucks are 
going to and from the dumps. Street dirt is bunched, so 
that when the alley collection truck returns, its first stops 
are to pick up the street dirt and then proceed on the rub- 
bish collection. 


Flushers and Sweepers Alternate 


Our machine equipment consists of 18 South Bend mo- 
tor flushers on Federal trucks, six Austin motor-driven 
sweepers, two Elgin Eductors, and two Dodge wasle-paper 
trucks. Eight of the flushers are assigned to the main 
business district, and the remaining flushers work out of 
the various districts. In the central business district, flush- 
ing is carried on only at night, owing to the heavy con- 
gestion of traffic, and in the other districts the flushers 
are on a 24-hour a day service, except during freezing 
weather. Of the six sweepers, two work in the main busi- 
ness district and the others throughout the rest of the city. 
We also use three Detroit Harvester rotary brooms, which 
are attached to small International tractors, for cleaning 
in special places where their accessibility is of value. 

In the sweeping and flushing of streets by power ma- 
chines, the main thoroughfare, Woodward Avenue, is used 
as the dividing line. It runs in a north-south direction 
and almost equally divides the main business district. On 
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a viven night the flushers are used on the east side of 
Woodward Avenue, while the sweepers are working the 
west side, and on the next night this operation is reversed, 
<o that every street in the main business district is either 
being flushed or swept every night. This plan was adopted 
lecause there is not sufficient equipment to cover the 
entire business district with both flushers and sweepers on 
the same night. Various combinations have been tried and 
this gives the best results. In the other districts, the di- 
vision superintendents maintain a schedule for flushing 
and sweeping, to take care of the streets in their respec- 
tive districts. 

While we clean catch-basins chiefly by hand removal, 
with regular schedules for such cleaning, the two Educ- 
tors play a prominent part. This equipment handles com- 
plaints on plugged street-basin conditions, and also takes 
care of the cleaning in the main business districts. 


Costs 


During 1936 a total of 141,336 cubic yards of dirt was 
removed from the streets in the city, at a total cost of 
£1.57 per cubic yard. A total of 34,230 miles of streets 
was flushed and the motor sweepers covered 12.87] gul- 
ter miles, at a cost of $2.19 per gutter mile. Following is 

tabulation of expenditures covering street-cleaning ac- 


tivities: 


[Demolition of Unsafe 


ANUARY 1, 1936, inaugurated an intensive campaign of 
demolition of sub-standard structures in Buffalo. While 
the campaign was instituted largely as the result of an ex- 
plosion of an old tenement house in one of the worst slum 
sections of the city, causing the death of five persons, great 
credit must be given to the Bureau of Buildings, and particu- 
larly to E. L. Bowers, in charge of the Demolition Division, 
for the efficient manner in which they have carried out the 
program. Excellent cooperation has been given to the Demo- 
lition Division by the Fire, Health and Police Departments of 
the city. 

Prior to the explosion, the Buffalo City Planning Associa- 
tion had made intensive investigation of the local situation 
regarding demolition and found that the city officials hesitated 
to tear down any structures for fear of the possibility of per- 
sonal liability, especially where the owners could not be readily 
located. To overcome this fear on the part of the city of- 
ficials, the attorney for the Buffalo City Planning Association, 
together with the Corporation Counsel for the city, drafted 
a bill which would provide a complete procedure for demoli- 
tion and relieve the city officials from any fear of personal 
liability. This bill, known as the “Doyle Bill,” was passed by 
the 1936 New York State Legislature and became effective at 
once, 

Aside from the Doyle Bill, which is used in all cases where 
the owners cannot be located, the Demolition Division makes 
use of the Building Ordinance violation provisions of the City 
Ordinances and the fines and penalties prescribed therein, 
which is a considerably quicker proceeding. As a result of 
this program, 181 buildings have been razed in Buffalo in 
the period January 1, 1936, to May 1, 1937. 

The procedure of the Demolition Division is to inspect the 
property, after complaint is made, and make a thorough ex- 
amination of its structural condition, number of fire-escapes, 
etc. If the building can be repaired, the owner is informed 
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Motor machines sweeping streets. . 28.051. 
Motor flushing of streets........ ‘ Thr 30,393 

White wing service. 158.700.] 
Cleaning sewer 33,845 


Snow Removal 


The snow-removal force is based on the street-cleaning 
organization, although in heavy snows men are diverted 
from other branches of this department's activities. The 
Superintendent of the Division of Municipal Waste also 
supervises snow removal. 

Our snow-removal equipment consists of 4 Barber. 
Greenes and 1 Nelson snow loader, 26 heavy truck plows, 
Austins and Champions, and an Austin-Western, a Caterpil- 
lar and an Allis-Chalmers tractor grader which have been 
adapted for snow- and ice-removal work. In 1936, $147. 
590.06 was spent for snow-removal purposes; this in. 
cludes labor, equipment, truck and material costs. 

A mixture of cinders and salt is commonly used to com. 
bat slippery conditions, for we have found this to be the 
most economical and effective. From 50 to 100 pounds of 
salt are used per cubic yard of fine cinders. However, 
during some conditions, such as a thin, slippery film ot 
cleet, plain salt is used. A total of 7,261 tons of rock salt, 
which is mined locally, was used for this purpose. Stock 
piles of the salt-cinder mixture are placed conveniently 
throughout the city, and salt boxes at various locations for 
emergency use. 


Buildings in Bullalo 


what will be necessary to repair it. Approximately 150 build 
ings have been repaired at a cost of about $250,000, and as a 
result the loss in assessed valuations to the city in demolition 
has been largely offset by the increase in valuations. 

Many of the buildings demolished were located in the old 
sections of the city, which were principally on the waterfront 
More than half of them were of brick, and it has been found 
possible to persuade wrecking companies to tear them down 
with no cost to the city. It is estimated that over 500 families 
have been moved out of demolished buildings in the water 
front district alone. These families have moved into slightly 
better houses, generally in close proximity to the buildings 
torn down. Nearly half of the families evacuated were Ameri- 
can-born, and seemed to live in the slum properties simply 
owing to inertia, for more than half were not on relief and a 
number were paying rents equivalent to a much better grade 
of housing. 

About 40 per cent of the owners of these structures could 
have repaired them if they had believed it was a sound in- 
vestment, and very rarely did the Demolition Division find 
a property owner who would agree to have his premises torn 
down or repaired until the matter was taken to court. 

The Housing Committee of the Buffalo City Planning Asso- 
ciation believes that a continuance of the demolition program 
now under way in this city is one of the most important steps 
in securing improved housing. It is recommended to all 
cities, since it can be done at no cost to the city and results in 
improving the housing conditions of the lowest classes without 
appreciable loss in city tax income. Private builders are en- 
couraged to build new housing, which stimulates a demand for 
labor, quite a portion of which is provided by the very people 
who lived in the demolished properties. 

The net result is not only to beautify the city, but to in- 
crease employment generally and to raise the health and liv- 
ing standards of the lower classes. 
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Sewage Screenings lncinerators— 


Their Design. Operation and Care 


By ALDEN 


STILSON 


President, Morse Boulger Destructor Co., New York 


divide themselves into three 


EWAGE 


classes—coarse bar screenings, fine screenings, and a 


screenings 
mixture of coarse and fine screenings with a per- 
centage of grit. 

Coarse bar screenings usually consist of large sticks, 
rags. and other objects more or less accidentally intro- 
duced into the sewage. Because of their physical charac- 
teristics, coarse bar screenings snarl badly when gathered 
together, and as a result clog the plant. The largest pro- 
portion of coarse bar screenings is obtained at times of 
flushing. Coarse bar screenings can be a source of very 
serious odor nuisance, 

Fine screenings are essentially the substance from which 
sewage sludge is derived. They obtain their physical form 
from the fact that they have not been fully decomposed, 
or have not been agitated sufficiently to break down their 
structure. Fine sereenings come to the plant in a more 
or less uniform flow. They should not be stored with 
coarse bar screenings, except in small plants where the 
As they 
lose their water, fine screenings tend to fluff up and bridge 


amount of storage required would be very small. 
in the bin. If coarse bar screenings, acting as a reinforce- 
ment, are mixed with fine screenings which tend to bridge 
and knit, the accumulated mass will be found very difficult 
to handle out of the bin. 

If a small quantity of screenings is to be stored, it 
should be done in an open and easily accessible container 
or pan from which the screenings may be moved manually 
and fed directly into the furnace. Where there are large 
quantities of coarse and bar screenings, the coarse screen- 
ings should be stored separately in open pans or bins, 
and fine screenings should be kept in storage with a high 
percentage of moisture present so that they may be con- 
veyed and handled by air ejectors or other pressure sys- 
Conveyor belts are sometimes a source of trouble 
Fine screenings should be dehydrated after 
storage, but not before. 

The more efficient types of screenings devices bring 
about the presence of grit in the screenings, which is the 
third classification mentioned. Grit may also originate 
from the grit chamber. Unless it is washed by means of 
expensive machinery, it is usually filled with putrescible 
organic matter which renders it unpleasant for handling 
or dumping. 


tems. 
and odor. 


Grit causes excessive wear. When mixed with screen- 
ings, it plays the part of an insulator or refractory. The 
act of mixing grit with screenings aids but little in drain- 
ing or dehydrating screenings. Grit protects the organic 
matter with which it is mixed from the direct action of 
heat and, containing as it does considerable amounts of 
iron, lime, ete., presents a slag problem. This slag is 
acid in character, has a low fusion point, and may prove 
troublesome unless taken into consideration in the design. 


Regardless of the comparative excellence of furnace 
design, unless proper attention is given to the origin, 
handling, and physical character of the substance with 
which we are to work, the incinerator will not operate 
satisfactorily. 


Quantities of Screenings 


It is impossible to give exact figures as to the produ 
tion of screenings. The variables governing the quantities 
of screenings are familiar to the plant operator and to the 
engineer who designs the plant. The best we can do is to 
give what has been found to be a reasonable expectancy 
under average plant conditions. 


Coarse SCREENINGS COARSE AND FINe 


ONLY SCREENINGS 
CAPACITY OF Estimated Estimated 
PLant MGD Daily Daily 

Screenings Screenings 
Cu. ft. Lbs Cu. ft Lbs 
2% 150 15 900 
5 300 1800 
a < 7% 450 18 2480 
i 10 600 65 3900 
5 15 900 85 100 


The probable quantities having been determined from 
the table, local conditions should be chee ked before deter- 
The quan- 


tity of screenings should be reconciled with the number 


mining the size of the screenings incinerator. 

of hours daily it is desired to operate the unit. In small 
plants, with coarse bar screens only, under 5,000,000 
gallons of flow, it is recommended that less than five hours 
This would result in a 
unit having close to 200 pounds capacity per hour in a 


of operation per day be specified. 


5-mgd plant, which may seem larger than should be re- 
quired. Balancing labor costs for even semi-continuous 
operation against the few dollars of additional capital 
outlay for the slightly larger unit will offer economies in 
most cases in favor of the larger unit. 

The table below gives recommended sizes and operating 
hours for screenings incinerators at plants ranging from 


1,000,000 to 5,000,000 gallons of flow per day: 


Coarse SCREENINGS COARSE AND Fini 


ONLY SCREENINGS 
CAPACITY OF Cap. Approx. Cap. Approx 
Prant MGD Lbs. Hours Lbs Hours 
per for per for 
Hour Charging Hour Charging 
Me 75 2 200 1 
2 75 4 300 6 
Bs 75 6 WO 6 
» 200 3 500 8 
5 200 414 650 8 
uels 


The size of the unit desired having been decided upon, 
next the means of introducing heat into the unit and the 
quantity of heat required should be studied. It is gen- 
erally thought that all screenings should be dehydrated 
in order to save fuel. 


Provided such dehydration can be 
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A Well Flushed City is a Clean City. , 


ask— 
MUNCIE 
Indiana 


: Germ-laden bacteria-count in loose, flying dust 
i. reduced 65% by flushing method 
Adopt FLUSHING now ... the better, antes 
more sanitary, less costly, street- 
cleaning method. Some cities report 
street-flushing costs as little as 8!4c 
per 1,000 square yards. Modern flush- 
F ing cleans entire street-width . 
i Streets Washed “Spotlessly Clean” Etnyre Street Flusherscan be mounted Special Sprinkling Attachment 
j on ANY truck or trailer. A size for 
j every city, large or small. Special 
equipment for Sewer-Cleaning, Tree- 
Spraying, Fire-Fighting and Snow- 


Removal. Sprinkler heads sprinkle 
Gravel, Macadam and Natural-Soil 
Streets. Solve your every street-clean- 
ing problem with an Etnyre Sanitary 
Street Flusher as Muncie, Ind., and 
many other cities are doing. 


Flusher Unit Quickly Removable 


NEW CATALOG TELLS ALL 
Get Our Factory - Direct Prices 


Send for catalog No. 304, describing 
Etnyre ‘‘Standard Four” and ‘‘Super- 
Six’’ Flushers. E. D. Etnyre & Co., 
Oregon, Ill., 11 West 42nd St., New York 
NE Trip and East Cambridge (Boston), Mass. 


YRE 


SANITARY STREET FLUSHERS 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 


Full Width Cleaned in O 
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Mounts on ANY Truck or Trailer 
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ished without high costs for the initial installation, 
inion is justified. It will be found advisable. how- 
rt» carefully balance the power and/or chemical costs 
ydration against the costs for fuel to accomplish 
.e dewatering in the incinerator. In plants much 
).000,000 gallons of flow it is likely that fuel costs 

less than the cost for expensive roll presses o1 
entriiuges. Usually a simple draining system with the 
filtrate returning to the sewage at the head of the plant 
will be sufficient. 

Screenings normally drain weli down to approximately 
80 to 83 per cent moisture. This is particularly true in 
the case of grit, and to a slightly less extent it is true in 
the case of coarse bar screenings. Experimentation with 
typical sereenings at a given plant will show the amount 
of water that remains after draining. When this figure is 
known, the gas, oil, or coal necessary for incineration may 
be determined with reasonable accuracy. Where digestion 
is part of the plant’s process, gas is available for the in- 
cineration of screenings. To be most efficiently used, this 
vas should be under pressure produced either by means 
of pressure-receivers or boosters. It is thought that a small 
booster is very desirable. The booster should be designed 
to compress gas to 1 pound pressure. Gas burners using 
sewage gas under pressure are now available and are con- 
sidered very satisfactory. 

Where oil is used, it is recommended that air atomiza- 
tion be used, since it provides an easily controlled flame 
with a very finely divided spray that will be burned more 
or less completely in the air stream used for atomization. 
This 


is due to the comparatively long flame resulting from soft 


Where coal is to be used as fuel. soft coal is best. 


coal and the more rapid rate of combustion which it 
affords. 


Amount of Fuel Required 


A heat balance is a simple arithmetical determination 
based upon the presence of the following factors: 


Moisture 

Ash 

Volatile hydro-carbon 
Fixed carbon 


This determination should be made if a high degree of 
accuracy is desired in forecasting the amounts of fuel re- 
quired for a given amount of material to be disposed of. 
The common practice of classifying all combustibles in 
sewage as volatile leads to bad design, disappointing fuel 
costs, and general dissatisfaction with results obtained. 
It is net difficult to determine the volatile hydrocarbon 
and the actual carbon present in a given instance. Unless 
such determination of quantity is made, the engineer or 
operator who is designing the plant is attempting to do 
something that the best combustion engineers admit they 
cannot do. If rule-of-thumb is to be the basis of design, 


it is well to be perfectly honest about it rather than to 
become fogged by using half-measures, such as analyzing 
sewage solids into water, ash, and volatile. 
ence in rule-of-thumb design we submit the following 
table of probable heat values, which in the case of small 
plants is sufficiently accurate for most purposes. 


For conveni- 
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PROBABLE HEAT VALUES OF SEWAGE SCREENINGS 
Average 
Heat Theoreti 
Wet Ba Value, cal Air 
Ash & Require 
Combustion Mois Ash 
Fixed Vol. Heat ture and Mc 
Substance ( ( Ash H.O- Value Free ture Free 
Btu Btu 
per il per ib 
Coarse bar screenings. 2° 13% 3% 82 1.260 8.500 12.58 
Fine screenings ....... 2% 14% 2% 82% 1340 8500 12.52 
2% 16% 12% 70% 1600 9,000 13.5% 


Operation of a Screenings Incinerator 


A screenings destructor, if properly designed, is not dif- 
ficult to operate. Because of the nature of the ash and the 
tendency of screenings to mat, it is desirable to provide 
means for stoking the mass in the furnace and charging 
{resh amounts into the destructor in a controlled and reg- 
ulated 200 or 300 


pounds capacity per hour, the can or barrel in which the 


manner. In small incinerators, of 
screenings may be accumulated offers a good unit of mea- 
sure; as, for example, one can per hour, or possibly two 
cans per hour. At least once during the process of de- 
struction for each charge the mass should be turned over. 

Owing to the fact that sewage gas is cheap, it is cus- 
tomary to continue burning the gas in the destructor when 
that action may be unnecessary, as, for example, when the 
furnace is empty. This practice is not to be approved. 
Continued high temperatures tend to destroy the lining 
and as a result shorten the life of the unit. In addition, 
continued high temperatures produce slag, which should 
be avoided wherever possible. It is advisable at all times, 
therefore, to regulate temperatures in the destructor to less 
than 1,600° F. 

A furnace should be cleaned out and kept clean.  Re- 
moving the ash takes but a few minutes a day, yet this 
practice returns big dividends by maintaining the full ca- 
pacity of the unit and by decreasing the rate of deteriora- 
tion from slag. When cleaning out an incinerator, the 
combustion and ash-settling chamber should be attended 
to as well as the ash-pit. In addition, the chimney bottom 
should be cleaned about once a month. 

When charging a destructor, it is well to introduce the 
material so that it falls in a heap. The operator should 
take care to see that the gas passage is not blocked up. 
Being in a conical form as a result of dropping through 
the charging hole, a large area of the screenings is ex- 
posed to the direct action of heat. When the 
stoked, this mass is easily broken down and new areas are 


unit is 


exposed. 

It is not necessary to heat up the unit in advance of 
operation if a secondary burner is so placed in the unit 
that the gases distilled off at the grate surface are made to 
pass through a flame curtain. 

Many operators overload their units. To do so is not 
good policy. It is better to burn at a steady rate than to 
burn in large batches. A furnace has an operating range 
of about 75 to 150 per cent of its rated capacity in which 
real efficiency—if such a term may be used—is obtained. 
To exceed these limits in either direction gives unsatisfac- 
tory results. It may seem strange to warn against overload- 
ing and underloading in equipment such as a furnace in 
view of modern boiler practice where 200 or 300 per cent 
ratings are an everyday affair. In destructors, however, 
there are more cubic feet of volume for a given heat re- 
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TRUCKS LOCO 


TIRES REPLACE STEEL 


Read this Tale Tall 
sy LOWELL THOMAS 


NEWS COMMENTATOR 


“Hauling out the logs in the 
northwest timberlands has al- 
ways been a job forlocomotives. 
Special track had to be built 
through the mountains. Logs 
came out on rails. 

“They tried trucking. Tires 
broke down under the terrific 
loads. Others were cut and 
slashed to pieces by debris and 


undergrowth. Trucks mired in 
soft soil. 


“Then Goodrich announced 
the Triple Protected Silvertown 

Tire. And truck logging, they 

tell me, became 
Now trucks haul tremendous 
log loads right out of the 
forest to the mill. 

“Here’s what Louis Joseph of 
Montesano, Washington, said 
in a recent interview: ‘We have 
to take the roads as they come 
and frequently they are none 
too good. The loads are heav 

and unbalanced. Yet wit 

Goodrich Silvertowns I have 
never experienced a delay due 
to tire failure. Mileage is more 
than satisfactory.’ 


“There’s a statement from a 
man who knows logging —and 
trucking —a hauling combina- 
tion that means tire-killing 
service from the word 


MOTIVES 


THE AMERK 


Lowell Thomas has traveled all 
through the logging country. He 
could talk to you for hours about the 
makeshift roads, the steep climbs, 
the seemingly impossible tire jobs. 


Do you know that you can get for 
your trucks the same tire that is mak- 
ing good on hundreds of logging 
operations? And you don’t have to 
pay a premium price for it, either! 
Here is why this tire, the Goodrich 


Silvertown, stands up where others 
fail. A new invention, Triple Pro- 


tection, is built into the sidewall. 

his 3-way development actually 
checks 80% of premature failures! 
Ic makes the sidewall as strong as 
the tread. It protects against blow- 
outs. It makes the tires run cooler. 


Now you can get extra mileage, extra 
service at no extra cost. These tires 
cost more to build—but Goodrich 
adds nopremium ontheselling price. 


Seea Goodrich dealer for prices 
on your sizes—or write The B. F 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


ailur 


PLY FLEX—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 

PLY-LO CK—protects the tire 

from breaks caused by short 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


plies tearing loose above the 
bead. 
100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
—eliminates cross cords from 
all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 


Coodrich™ 


SPECIFY THESE 


During July we hope you will remember to mention Taz American Crry 


NEW TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUS'IS 
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ease than is customary in boiler furnaces. Moreover, amount of 142 to 2 per cent of the total cost of the unit 
hermal shock enters into the picture where destructors are as a fund for providing maintenance. In all probability 
ncerned. In the design of a screenings destructor there little or none of this fund will be touched the first two or 
is ampli volume usually for 250 per cent of rated capacity. three years of operation. However. through the years there 
This additional volume for receiving the charge is pro- will be demands for maintenance, and the sum thus ac- 
-ided to compensate for ash accumulations, and to take cumulated will provide this maintenance without em- 
_ charge that accidentally is greater than normal without barrassing the operator or the sewage commission with 
hoking. or smoking at the doors. sudden demands for large sims of money to take care 
In every operating budget where a destructor is involved, of the unit which has been allowed to run down over a 
| is wise to set up each year a small sum of money in the _ period of years. 


Play Parks 


rHE STREET OF TETHERED CHILDREN IN LONDON, AND UNTETHERED CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AT 
BOURNVILLE, ENGLAND 


The term “playpark” is used to define a playground that is laid out in combination with certain park and garden features. A playground in the park 


® with beautiful natural scenery will act as a mental stimulus, without the child’s knowledge, and help to refine and develop character. On the other hand, 
playground which is nothing more than a vacant surface of concrete with untidy surroundings, and with noisy traffic streets adjacent to it, although safer 
than the street, will not serve in stimulating the right ideals and reactions, however perfeet may be its facilities for mus¢ ular exercise, 
—From “Playparks,” by Thomas Adams; published by the Coronation Planting Committee, 68 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, England. See review 
in Tue American City for May, 1937, p. 119. 
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AYPARK FOR AN URBAN NETO HBOURHOOL 
FREI THE CORONATION PLANTING ~SMMITTEE 


AIRPORT 
GROUND POWER 


TWA, United, and American Airlines, 
and many other leading air-trans- 
port systems use the Compact INTER- 
NATIONAL I-12 WHEEL TRACTORS a/most ex- 
clusively in their nation-wide ground opera- 
tions. Army and navy fields use them. Seaplane 
bases rely on their flexibility. At hundreds 
of plane arrivals and departures daily, the 
Internationals are on the job, towing and 
placing the planes, stowing them snugly in 
the hangars, attending the elaborate main- 
tenance routine that is a part of every plane’s 
career. The tractors have many other duties 
at the airports. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


Many an airport has taken form under the 
crawlers of INTERNATIONAL TRACTRACTORS. Below: 
powerful INTERNATIONAL DIESEL 40's are building 
the Baltimore Airport, one of this year’s 
major developments in the aviation world. 

Also shown in the illustration below are 
two of a fleet of 30 big INTERNATIONAL SIX - WHEEL 
TrucKs—now working on a high-speed con- 
tract calling for the handling of 3,500,000 
yards of material at this new aviation travel 
center on Chesapeake Bay. 
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Photos, American Airlines, Inc. 


LYING TRACTORS? No, but before planes and passengers 

fly, International Harvester power plays its vital part. 
Millions of yards of waste and debris are molded and 
shaped — great acreages blossom into landing fields and 
terminals under the crawlers of big International DIESELS. 
Then, attending the flights of the great liners into and 
out of ports from coast to coast, the smaller International 
Tractors do their stuff. They are sturdy, flexible, and 
always reliable. They are of the high quality that must 
characterize aviation every inch of the way. For the best 
of reasons aviation banks on INTERNATIONAL power. 


Aviation is only one of a hundred fields served by 
International Power and International-powered Equip- 
ment. International Wheel Tractors, TracTracTors 
(crawlers), and Power Units, in many sizes and capacities, 
are cutting costs for their owners everywhere. When 
you have need for mobile or stationary power, call on the 
35-year experience of the world’s largest tractor builder. 
International industrial dealers and Company -owned 
branches are ready to advise you on any power problem. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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RIPRAP ON THE UPSTREAM FACE OF LAKE KAHOLA DAM, AND THE COMPLETED STRUCTURE JUST BEFORE IMPOUNDING BEGAN 


Water P roject Ends Baths” 


Emporia, Kansas, Completes Lake Kahola Dam as PWA Project 


By MARJORIE B. RIDDLE 


Secretary, Emporia Engineering Co. 


HE construction of Lake Kahola Dam came as the 
answer to the problem of ending Emporia’s repu- 
tation as the town of the “4-inch baths.” This large 
reservoir, now completed, augments the Emporia water 
supply, making possible a storage of a 2'2 years’ supply. 

Kahola Lake is on the site of the old Kahola Indian 
tribal village, the Kaholas being one of the Caw Indian 
tribes. The translation of the word “kahola” has been 
given by old-timers. as “by the living waters,” for the 
Kahola creek bed has hundreds of crystal-clear, never- 
failing, pure springs. 

The preliminary work was begun in March, 1935. The 
lake is 2314 miles northwest of the town, on Kahola 
Creek. The 1612 square miles of drainage area has a run- 
off from blue-stem pasture land and is situated in the 
Flint Hills. The lake itself lies in both Morris and Chase 
Counties, which are adjacent to Lyon County, in which 
Emporia is situated. 

The election for the issuance of $150,000 of bonds as 
the city’s share of the cost of the PWA project, was held 
on September 12, 1935, and carried by a 12 to 1 majority. 
Final plans and specifications were completed and ap- 
proved by the Public Works Administration, the State 
Board of Health, and the Division of Water Resources of 
Kansas, on October 22, 1935. 


Construction of the Dam 


The construction of the earth-fill dam was divided into 
two sections, and bids for the first section were ca'led for 
on November 7. On December 2, 1935, the six bids of the 
contractors bidding were opened and the M. E. Gillioz Co. 
of Monett, Mo., was awarded the contract on its low bid 
of $141,165.35. The same contractor also was awarded 
the second section contract for $35,919.14 on June 26, 
1936. 

The dam is an earth-fill embankment with a puddled 
elay core and has a length of 2.000 feet and is 400 feet 


wide. The lake side of the dam is riprapped, beginning 
at Elev. 1250 and continuing up to 1281. The maxi- 
mum height of the dam is 68 feet, and the maximum depth 
of the water will be 57 feet. The total volume of earth 
in the dam is 338,000 cubic yards, tamped and packed. 

The lake will fill with an 8-inch run-off and will have 
a total acreage of 404 acres. The city of Emporia owns 
808 acres. Roads around the lake which will connect with 
the concrete spillway bridge and the small bridge at the 
south end, are being built by the counties of Morris and 
Chase. 


Recreation Paradise 


Thus far, Kahola Lake has impounded some 500 acres 
of water, due to a 6-inch cloudburst which occurred only 
over that area, and is already a haven for outdoor enthusi- 
asts. Motor-boat fans have formed a boat club and utilize 
the water for their sport. The state fish hatchery at Pratt, 
Kans., has put approximately 60,000 fish into the waters. 
Kahola Lake, besides being 


water-shortage question, has brought a new note of civic 


the ultimate answer to a 


pride to Emporians and their neighbors. It promises to 
hecome a resort for fishing, swimming, hunting and boat- 
ing, and the water, lying in the beautiful Flint Hills, is an 
easily accessible attraction for picnickers and motorists, 
the Sunday v'sitors counting often more than 2.000. 


Nobody Wants Me! 


Dayton officials have not lost much sleep over the 
trailer question. For many years the Welfare Depart- 
ment (of which Health is a Division) has operated a 
non-profit, state-approved tourist camp, the only 
place in the city where health officials will allow trailers 
to be occupied. Standards are set on the principle— 
where a person sleeps he lives; and are enforced with 
very little trouble. Such a system prevents the nuisance 
of miscellaneous trailer parking, and at the same time 
it gives a courteous welcome at a nominal cost of $3 
per week to the legitimate traveler who may want to 
tarry awhile. The latter is always welcome! 
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: Sireet-Railway Track Construction— 


A Symposium 


From the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Street-Railway Track and Pavement Construction, 
American Road Builders’ Association 


TREET-RAILWAY companies and municipalities are 
- passing through a period of unsettled conditions, and 

many deviations from the standard types of con- 
struction for both pavements and street-railway tracks are 
being tried. Standard specifications for track and track 
paving are being studied, revised and rewritten by various 
national association committees. It is generally felt that 
municipal engineers and street-railway engineers have a 
real need for sound and reasonable standard specifica- 
tions. To be valuable, they must be capable of modifica- 
tion by the engineers to fit local materials, conditions and 
practices. They must also contemplate the use of mate- 
rials meeting the commonly accepted standard specifica- 


New York City 


E. M. T. Ryder, Way Engineer, Third Avenue Railway 
System 


tions. 


The Third Avenue Railway System of New York City be- 
lieves it wise to adhere to its standard type of track con- 
struction with creosoted wooden ties on ballasted foundation. 
With this type of track, the salvage at the end of the rail’s life 
is the maximum possible. With asphalt-filled granite block, 
the only loss in addition to the rail is the concrete founda- 
tion, since the ties are good for twice the life of the rail, and 
the ballast is good indefinitely. 

With concrete slab track construction, on the other hand, 
there is no salvage in the track structure itself, and from 10 
to 14 inches of concrete has to be thrown away instead of the 
7 that is all that is wasted if a concrete type of pavement is 
used with wooden tie track. 

The one fundamental factor in all track construction that 
should never be omitted is the welding of the rail joints. That 
is of more importance to both railway and city than any other 
feature. On the Third Avenue Railway System the electric 
resistance butt weld type is used because it is believed to be 
the best thus far developed. The thermit joint is an excel- 
lent joint and is in general use. 


Indianapolis 


A. C. Irwin, Railway Engineer, Portland Cement Association 


In the reconstruction of 26 single-track miles, double-track 
operation, of street-railway track and pavement by the In- 
dianapolis Railways in 1936, a dry mix of cement, sand and 
gravel was used between a concrete subgrade slab and the 
concrete paving base or concrete paving slab. This dry mix 


consisted of about 34-barrel of cement to 1 cubic yard of sand 
and gravel. 

(nother feature of the work was the method of tearing out 
the old track and pavement by applying a direct, slow and 
steady lift through an A-frame. 

One track at a time was constructed in short sections, the 
trathe being handled both ways on the adjoining track by 


the familiar method of installing surface cross-overs to detour 
the cars around the construction section. The A-frame strad- 
dled the track and was braced against the crane to take the 
horizontal component of the pull of the crane cable. Clamps 
engaged the head of both rails, and by means of blocks the 
pull on the cable exerted by the crane through the frame was 
multiplied. By the use of this rig the entire track,’ pavement 
and much of the pavement base were lifted out, so that, after 
burning and removing the rails and tie rods, the excavation 
could be completed by a power shovel. 

The next operation was to construct the concrete base slab. 
When this slab was three or more days old, the track, con 
sisting of 102-pound T-rails, creosoted wooden ties, double- 
shouldered tie plates, screw spikes and flat tie rods, was as- 
sembled on the base, and the joints welded. The dry mix of 
cement, sand and gravel was next dumped from side-dump cars 
on the adjoining track, and the track tamped up with air 
tampers to the proper line and surface. This dry mix is 
about 3 inches thick under the ties and comes up about 3 
inches on the sides of the ties. The paving base or concrete 
pavement was cast on the dry mix. 

Some of the track torn out had been carried on a dry mix 
of cement and aggregate and had developed considerable 
strength; generally, it had hardened into a concrete-like mass. 


Buffalo 


John T. Mockler, First Assistant City Engineer 


The city of Buffalo, N. Y., has given its approval to the 
International Railway Co. for the construction of railway 
tracks consisting of T-rails on pairs of steel ties spaced 6 feet 
center to center with 5/6-inch steel plate 14 inches wide under 
the rails and over each pair of ties, and all embedded in con- 
crete of varying thickness according to the thickness of asphalt 
and binder, but always to have a minimum of 8 inches thick- 
ness under the rails. Stone toothing of the adjacent road- 
way pavement was originally required, but this has been aban- 
doned, and asphalt is laid in and outside the rails. 

Formerly the typical construction in Buffalo required 9- 
inch girder rails with block-stone paving inside and toothing 
The T-rail is a marked saving to the com 
It is important to 


outside the rails. 
pany, and so far is giving good results. 
have the asphalt surface laid about level with the top of the 
rail and to have a narrow trough cut on the inside of the rail 
for wheel flanges. This was accomplished by running an 
empty street car over the track before the asphalt had cooled 
and hardened. At first an attempt was made to provide a 
sufficient depth for the wheel flanges by keeping the asphalt 
down about 114 inches adjoining the inside of the rail, and 
tapering a space about 8 inches wide from this depth below 
the top of the rail to the crown between the rails. This made 
it very dangerous for vehicle traffic, particularly when wet, in 
turning or leaving the car-track space. This danger is avoided 
by keeping the top of the asphalt at the top-of-rail elevation 
and cutting the groove for the flange before the asphalt 
hardens. 
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STREET DEPARTMENT 


SERVING CITIES 


Sound GMC engineering appeals to American city en- 
gineers. Municipal standards and specifications are as 
varied as the multiple experience of hundreds of city truck- 
ing operations. The extensive 1/ ton to 12 ton capacity range 
| in the GMC line is in itself a contributing factor to GMC 
popularity among city fathers. The availability of both cab-over-engine 
| and standard GMC 'types is another. But underlying these advantages is 
the accepted knowledge that General Motors research and engineering 
are unsurpassed. Moreover, GMC’s brilliant “Dual-Tone” color designs 
and the other appealing modern touches in GMC appearance lend a note 
of pride in city ownership which commands the respect of officials and tax- 
payers alike. Last but not least— GMC prices are now crowding the lowest! 


Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH @ DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Do you mention Tug Amertcan City? Please do. 
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Milwaukee 
F. G. Hibbard, Assistant Engineer Way and Structures, 
The Milwaukee Electric and Light Co. 


The existing foundations have been found to be in good con- 
dition and could be utilized in rebuilding the track structure 
on most of the lines of the Milwaukee street-railway system 
where it was found necessary to reconstruct the track and 
track pavement. 

If the ties are in fairly good shape, the surface is adzed 
and creosoted oak shims of sufficient thickness are installed 
to bring the rail to the new street grade. If the ties are found 
to be badly deteriorated, they are removed and either one of 
two types of construction employed. If the tie plates and 
screw spikes are found in usable condition, creosoted oak 
blocks sawed from standard 6 x 8-inch sawed ties are em- 
ployed. If the tie plates and screw spikes cannot be re-used, 
3-inch creosoted oak blocks are installed with through bolts 
and clips. The tracks are usually paved with concrete. The 
tracks so constructed have been in service for approximately 
214 years and from all indications appear to be equally as 
good as a track constructed in a more expensive manner. 
These methods of reconstructing tracks will be used in the 
future wherever possible. 


St. Louis 


C. L. Hawkins, Superintendent of Maintenance of Way, 
St. Louis Public Service Co. 


One of the most outstanding developments in track work in 
St. Louis during the past few years has been in the construc- 
tion of the pavement in crossings where electric-railway tracks 
cross over steam-railroad tracks in paved streets. 

Early in July, 1928, a new manganese steel right-angle 
crossing was installed on the concrete foundation supporting 
the old crossing in the tracks of the Missouri-Pacific Railroad 
at Tesson Street and Broadway in St. Louis. This crossing 
carries the double track of the Broadway Street Railway Line, 
which is operated with cars weighing from 40,000 to 50,000 
pounds, and the double track of the Lron Mountain Division 
of the Missouri-Pacific Railroad, which carries a number of 
heavy passenger and freight trains at speeds up to about 20 
miles per hour. After the crossing steel was_ installed, 
treated yellow pine deck planks about 4% inches thick were 
boat-spiked in the crossing, at right angles to the ties, and 
firm bearing was provided on all ties, particularly at the ends 
of the deck planks. All deck planks were notched to provide 
proper space for angle-bars, rail base and bolt heads and nuts, 
care being taken to see that as little extra space as possible 
was left around these obstructions. On top of the deck planks, 
asphalt planks 2 inches thick and of the same width as the 
deck planks were installed, and the asphalt planks were at- 
tached to the deck planks with wire nails. Asphalt mastic 
filler was placed at the joints between the planks and also 
between the planks and the rails. This crossing remained in 
place for six years, during which time some of the asphalt 
planks and deck planks were removed for tightening the 
crossing bolts, and old planks were replaced, with a few ex- 
ceptions, after the tightening of the bolts. 

\fter a period of six years, the foundation of this crossing 
began to give trouble, and a new concrete foundation was 
installed with new joint plates and bolts and a new crossing 
pavement similar to the original. This pavement has been in 
place for something like 24% years and is in good condition. 
Because of the gradual disintegration of this crossing, it will 
no doubt be necessary within the next year or two to install 
a new manganese steel crossing, at which time many of the 
deck plank and some of the asphalt plank can no doubt be 
used over again. 

The success of these crossing pavements depends upon the 
use of rigid concrete foundation and the use of sawed ties of 
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proper width and shape to provide full support for the deck 
plank, particularly at the ends. Such pavements are con- 
siderably more difficult to install in built-up rail-steel cross- 
ings and in oblique angle crossings because of the greater 
number of obstructions requiring special framing of the ends 
of the deck plank. Furthermore, the greater number of 
bolted pieces present greater possibilities of movement of the 
rail with the resulting disintegration of the asphalt pave- 
ments, 

It is estimated that the wood deck and asphalt plank cross- 
granite pavement in a double-over-double crossing, but that 


ing pavement cost a little more than $300 over the cost 


the maintenance costs were approximately $1,150 less in a six- 
year period than the maintenance of the granite paved cross- 
ing. The pavement in the Broadway and Tesson crossing has 
at all times been in better condition than the granite pave- 
ments maintained before the installation of the asphalt plank 
pavements. 


Cleveland 


William F. Aid, Superintendent of Way, Cleveland Railway Co. 


The Cleveland Railway Co. used vibrated concrete in the 
reconstruction of 16.75 miles of track during the 1936 working 
season. Concrete paving was used in 3.72 miles of this, with 
asphalt, stone block and miscellaneous surfaces in the re 
mainder. 

The concrete pavement placed during 1936 was a 1:2:4 
mix by absolute volume, containing 6% sacks of cement per 
cubic yard, and having a water content of about 5% gallons 
per sack of cement for surface conerete. This mix had a 
slump of from 3 to 4 inches. The fine aggregate was Lake 
Erie sand, and the coarse aggregate was a well-graded lime 
stone, varying in size from %g to 14% inches. 

The concrete is placed in two courses, the first being a 
layer about 2 feet wide and 3 inches deep along each rail, 
thoroughly vibrated around and under the base of the rail. 
and the second the remainder to the top of the rail, making a 
total depth of about 74 inches. The first layer generally 
had coarse aggregate of maximum size of Y-inch, with a 
water content of about 2 gallons per cubic yard greater than 
for the second layer, so that the space under the rails could 
be completely filled. Each course is vibrated with a double 
rail pulsator, vibration being produced by the revolution of an 
unbalanced dise which is driven by an electric motor. The 
pulsator is rigidly attached to the rail. The vibrations cause 
the concrete to thoroughly coat the rail and to flow under and 
around it. This action also drives out any air bubbles and 
results in a more dense concrete and a high bond between the 
rail and the concrete. The compressive strength is also in- 
creased very materially. The time of vibration for the first 
layer is from one to two minutes, depending upon the flow of 
the concrete under the base of the rail, and for the second a 
maximum of 30 seconds is considered sufficient. In very hot 
weather, such as was experienced during the summer of 1936. 
there is a high rate of evaporation, with the result that a higher 
water-cement ratio must be used in order to finish the surface. 

Immediately after the placing of the concrete and when the 
vibrating is completed, finishing is begun with an oscillating 
screed operating on the rails of the track. It is necessary to 
pass the screed over a section twice. The first time over, 
there should be a uniform roll of about 6 inches of concrete 
ahead of the blade. The second time over, the screed should 
carry just enough concrete to fill any voids which were left after 
the first time. Since the screed blade must be made shorter 
than the width of the area to be finished, it is necessary to finish 
a narrow strip of surface along each side by hand; also, any 
places which the screed may have missed must be smoothed 
up. No hand work is done that is not absolutely necessary. 
Any excess water left on the surface after the passage of the 
screed is removed with a fiber track broom. After the con- 
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THERE’S NO “LAY-UP” SEASON 


The “Caterpillar” Diesel Auto Patrol is the most 
versatile piece of road machinery on the market. 
Plowing snow and scarifying street ice in winter, 
building new streets in summer, maintaining old 
streets with blade and scarifier in every open season 
—that’s how the Auto Patrol earns its way in every 
month of the year. Operating on low-cost Diesel 
fuel, and at record low maintenance costs—always 
ready for any job—taking the place of two or three 
more specialized machines—it’s the answer to a city’s 
street budget. Find out how many of your street jobs 
the Auto Patrol can do—and how much it will save 
you per year. Your “Caterpillar” dealer can help you 
work out a program. 


ILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESE! ENGINE 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD Wy \CHINE?! 
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crete is partially set, the surface is broomed heavily with a 
fibe push-broom, removing any water and excess mortar, and 
producing a rough non-skid surface. 

As soon as the concrete Is sufficiently set so as not to mar 
the surface, it is covered with a layer of straw about 3 inches 
thick, with burlap on the top, and kept wet for four days. 
The straw and burlap are removed after the fifth day, but 
the street is not opened to vehicular and rail traffic until after 
seven days. 

‘lacing the concrete with a vibrator results in a very dense, 
strong concrete, and it is found that the bond between the 
concrete and steel is very high. At one location, where there 
was an old steel-tie unvibrated concrete foundation on which 
new rails had been relaid and vibrated concrete placed around 
the base of the rail, a water main broke, washing out the 
earth under the foundation for a depth of about 4 feet. The 
unvibrated concrete foundation was broken out with hammers 
to allow repairs to be made to the water main, leaving the rail 
with the vibrated concrete around it suspended. The track 
and pavement were not permanently repaired for several 
months, during which time the rails were suspended and over 
which regular car service was maintained. At the time of the 
pavement repairs, the concrete which had been vibrated 
around the base of the rail showed no signs of cracking 
away from the rail and could be removed only by the use of 
hammer and chisel. 

Because of considerable scaling of the surface of the con- 
crete placed prior to 1936, and in all probability accelerated 
by the low temperatures of the winter of 1935-36, it was de- 
cided to reduce the mortar content in the concrete and to 
increase the size of the coarse aggregate. This is in accord- 
ance with the theory of vibrated concrete, that less sand is 
reeded than for concrete which is not vibrated. It was 
noticed that in the concrete placed before 1936 a considerable 
layer of mortar remained on top of the concrete after finish- 
ing, due probably to the action of the vibrator and screed, 
and it was decided to reduce the mortar content so that this 
layer of mortar would not form. From visible results pro- 
duced in the placing of the concrete in 1936, it seems that this 
difficulty has been removed, but actual results cannot be given 
until another cycle of seasons has passed. 


Philadelphia 


W. S. Godwin, President, W. S. Godwin Co., Baltimere, Md. 


During 1931 the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. laid a 
short length of Keywood type track on Dauphin Street. In 
1936 there was further construction of this type. Wood cross- 


The ABC of 


P is for Planning, 
The thing we must do 
To make a fine city 
For me and for you. 


"THE Mayor’s Committee on City Planning in New York is 

wisely concerning itself with the education of children to 
the understanding of this science. If city planning were to be- 
come part of the fundamentals emphasized in the elementary 
school, the citizens of tomorrow would see more clearly the 
absurd mistakes of the past and refuse to permit any repetition 
of them in the future. As the first primer, Anna Shepard has 
compiled “The ABC of City Planning.” Each letter of the 
alphabet is used to point out some element of the planning 
problem in rhyme, and each rhyme is illustrated. 


K is for knowledge, 

Which surely does show 
Just how our great city 
Must prosper and grow 
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City Planning 


ties, keystone shape in cross-section, were substituted for the 
usual rectangular ties, except that they were spaced 36 inches 
instead of the customary 24 inches center to center, and were 
laid in the same manner on a damp clay subgrade. With this 
skeleton track in line and to grade, 1:3:6 concrete was poured 
into the pockets between the ties to form a continuous, uni- 
form, semi-resilient, load-distributing base over the entire 
surface of the subsoil. 

The rail laid in 1931 was a 9-inch, 134-pound, grooved rail 
with thermit weld joints, while the rail used in 1936 was 
only 7 inches in depth. Three-inch sheet asphalt paving was 
used in the track area of the past season. Car service was 
maintained continuously over the tracks during the con- 
struction. 

The rails of the 1931 construction show no indication of 
corrugation or fatigue in spite of the fact that over 16,000,000 
tons of 36,000-pound cars have used this track since construc- 
tion. 

The construction transmits the wheel load to the ties, which 
transmit a portion of the load to the subgrade directly un- 
der the tie, and the larger portion to the concrete key blocks, 
thence also to the subgrade beneath the concrete, thus uni- 
formly loading the earth which is the ultimate support of the 
wheel loads. The ties and the keyed concrete between them 
function as one unit and uniformly distribute the traffic loads 
over the entire subgrade area. 


Dummy Contraction Joints 
Fred H. Ogden, International Steel Tie Co. 


On some Philadelphia Rapid Transit track built in a store- 
yard, and a piece of track on the Third Avenue Railway Sys- 
tem at 177th Street, New York City, dummy contraction joints 
were used. On the concrete track pavement a regular mastic 
construction joint 1 inch thick was placed for the full depth 
of the concrete every 24 feet, and the dummy joint, one each 
in between these joints, for contraction purposes only. The 
contraction joint is made by driving a %4-inch plate 31% 
inches deep down into the concrete pavement transversly, at 
about the time the water has left the surface of the pavemnt. 
This plate is immediately removed and the corners of the slot 
are rounded off with a finishing tool. After the pavement is 
well hardened, these joints are filled with black plastic mate- 
rial. The consensus seems to be that in contracting the pave- 
ment will crack at least once between the two expansion joints 
24 feet apart, and it is planned that the crack shall come in 
the dummy joint where the concrete cross-section is of course 
much less than anywhere else. 


T— is for TRANSIT, | 
A system of travel 

The mix-up we hav e 
We now must unravel 
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LIKE MANY STREETS IN AMERICAN 
CITIES, WASHINGTON STREET, HAVERHILL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, IS PAVED WITH TRINIDASCO 


COLD FACTS 


Trinidasco cold-laid paving mixtures, the 
latest development in modern paving 
construction, will solve the problems of 
highway engineers who demand a low-cost 
per-square-yard-per-year asphalt pavement. 

Cold-laid mixtures made by the Trini- 
dasco process utilize Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
which is dispersed in a pulverized form into 
a mixture of mineral aggregate and a spe- 
cially prepared fluxing agent. The unique 
characteristics of Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
ductility, adhesiveness, cohesiveness and an 
inherent colloidal mineral filler—give Trini- 
dasco mixtures qualities that will withstand 
heavy traffic under all climatic conditions. 

Trinidasco mixtures are economical . . . 
enduring ... easy to lay. Furthermore, they 


are “traffic safe” . .. mixed and laid as 


ABOUT COLD 


‘ 


” 


easily as hot mixtures . . . can be hauled 
long distances to be used at once or several 
days after being prepared ... do not “set 
up” until subjected to the pressure of 
rolling. 

Highway engineers and others charged 
with the responsibility of constructing du- 
rable, economical roads can get more cold 
facts about Trinidasco cold-laid mixtures 
by filling in the coupon shown below. Mail 
it today and it will bring you complete 
information about Trinidasco, including a 


24-page illustrated booklet— FREE. 


TRINIDASCO 


MADE WITH NATURE'S OWN 


TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT 


When you write for that catalog, 


kindly mention THe American Cry. 


THE BARBER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. A-7 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


Please send me complete information about Trinidasco, 


as well as the Barber Products checked below. 
) TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT 
~ For hot mix sheet asphait and asphaltic concrete pavements. 
BARBER EMULSIFIED ASPHALTS 


Used cold for penetration, pre-mix, road mix (‘mixed in place) 


and surface treatment work. 

BARBER BRAND LIQUID ASPHALTS 

For cold surface treatment for hot surface treatment. 
BARBER BRAND WINTER COLD PATCH 


A cut-back asphalt for use in patching and maintenance work in 


cold weather. 
GENASCO CRACK FILLER 
For maintenance of concrete roads. 
7J GENASCO BLOCK AND JOINT FILLER 
~~ For brick and granite block streets. 
) CURCRETE 
* An emulsified asphalt for curing concrete highways. 
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HE question of whether or not it is desirable to admit 
trade wastes to domestic sewers and treat them in 

municipal sewage-treatment plants is still in a con- 
troversial state. Many engineers believe that, where possi- 
ble. the industrial wastes should be excluded completely 
from domestic sewer systems. Their objections to the ad- 
mission of wastes to sewers result from three things: first, 
from trouble encountered in the operation of the treat- 
ment plant when trade wastes are discharged into the sew- 
ers; second, from inability to insure proper preliminary 
treatment and to regulate the discharge of industrial wastes 
in order that they may not damage ordinary sewage-treat- 
ment works; and, third, from the legal and financial dif- 
ficulties involved. 

If these difficulties which cause objections to the ad- 
mission of wastes to sewers can be 
will be an overall reduction in the amount of pollution 
Moreover. 


overcome, the result 


which reaches streams in an industrial area. 
this reduction in pollution will be obtained more eco- 
nomically than if each manufacturer attempts to purify 
his own mill effluent. 


English Practice 


In England the municipal plants in several districts are 
handling quantities of industrial wastes amounting to 30 
or 40 per cent of the total flow. In some of these plants 
the large volume of industrial wastes consists almost en- 
tirely of textile wastes. For example, the Shipley sewage 
works handle a waste that consists of two-thirds domestic 
sewage and one-third industrial wastes, and the important 
trade wastes are wool suds, carbonizing liquors, piece 
scouring and earthing effluents, dye wastes, tannery ef- 
fluents and spent gas liquors. 

J. H. Garner in an article, “The Admission of Trade 
Refuse to Sewers,” in the Proceedings of the Association 
of Managers of Sewage Disposal Works, England, page 
229, 1931, states: 

“Those who have engaged upon the work of trying to im- 
prove the purity of rivers and streams flowing through the 
industrial areas have realized from the commencement ef their 
efforts that satisfactory and permanent improvement can best 
be obtained by receiving trade refuse into the sewers and 
treating it along with the domestic sewage of the district. 

“It is now generally recognized that this course is desirable 
and capable of eliminating much existing pollution, avoiding, 
as it does, the necessity for separate purification works at 
every mill in a district, with the many changes of neglect and 
mismanagement, and substituting one purification works un- 
der constant and skilled supervision.” 


The Effect of Textile Wastes Upon 


the Sewers 


There are certain textile wastes which damage or clog 
the sewer and therefore must be excluded or given pre- 
liminary treatment. Many wastes need regulation or pre- 


\dmitting Trade Wastes 


A Discussion of an Important Sewage Problem 
from the Standpoint of the Textile Industry 


to 


ewers 


treatment at the mill in order that they may not interfere 
seriously with the operation of the municipal disposal 
plant. 

The textile wastes that may need to be excluded or 
pre-treated, in order to protect the public sewerage systems 
are: 

l. Wastes 

2. Wastes 

9 


Wastes that create a nuisance when admitted to 


carrying substances that clog the sewers 
that damage the sewer pipe 
the 
sewer 
1. Wastes that unnecessarily burden the carrying ca- 
pacity of the sewer 

Wastes that contain certain large quantities of warm 
grease, heavy suspended matter and fibers tend to clog 
sewer pipes. Wool-scouring wastes are apt to cause clog- 
ging. They should be screened to remove fibers, and 
should be given preliminary settling to remove sand and 
heavy mineral matter and to provide for cooling and sepa- 
ration of free grease. Removal of grease by acid cracking 
followed by neutralization of the acid liquor is the de- 
sirable preliminary treatment for wool-scouring wastes. 

Acid wastes and hot wastes damage the sewer pipes and 
joints. The only exceedingly strong acid waste produced 
in the textile industry is that from the acid cracking of 
This 
Under certain circumstances 


Hot 


wastes should be cooled to about 150 degrees F. by using 


wool suds for grease recovery. waste should be 
neutralized before discharge. 


other acid textile wastes may require neutralization. 


heat exchangers, or by mixing the cool wastes, before they 
are discharged into the sewer. 

Wastes containing large quantities of sodium sulphide 
When the sulphides 


are mixed with the sewage, hydrogen sulphide gas may 


are produced from sulphur dyeing. 


be evolved and cause both odor nuisance and damage to 
the pipes. The reducing agents present in vat dyeing 
wastes may de-oxygenate the sewage and promote putre- 
faction in the sewers. Sulphur and vat wastes require pre- 
liminary treatment both for prevention of odors in sewers 
and for protection of biological municipal treatment 
plants. 

Condenser waters and other clean waste waters should 
never be discharged into the sanitary sewers. There is no 
objection to discharging these wastes into streams or storm 
drains, and they crowd the capacity of the sanitary sys- 
tems. Along the Passaic River, in New Jersey, industries 
are permitted to discharge only 10 per cent of their wastes 
into the Passaic Valley trunk sewer. The most concen- 
trated wastes are separated and disposed of into the sewers, 
and are generally admitted at night when the flow of do- 
mestic sewage is low. 

This discussion is confined to the ill effects of textile 
wastes on the ordinary biological sewage-treatment plants. 
It is necessary to make this limitation, because it is possi- 
ble to design municipal sewage works which can handle 
satisfactorily almost any combination of industrial wastes 


and domestic sewage. For various reasons, principally 
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No Upkeep Expense During 
A Year of Constant Operation 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MODEL “WM” TRACTOR 


and 


A-C NO. 8 GRADER 


e ® 
ASK THE NEAREST A-C DEALER 


Mt. Pulaski, reports 


ing this “WM” tractor 
A-C No. 8 Grader ste 


for a year without replaci " 


any parts. This city { 


the “WM” ideal for keep 


ing ditches in A-1 sha 


scarifying, pulling a 


and for general maintainis 


Cities and other owners find that Allis-Chalmers 
tractors have a lower maintenance cost because 
they are constructed RIGHT. From engine to 
drawbar they are built to stand abuse and hard 
work. All engines are equipped with such definite 
Allis-Chalmers advantages as inserted valve seats 
and removable cylinder sleeves . . . electro plated 
pistons . . . rifle-drilled connecting rods. . . over- 
head valves . . . drop-forged steel camshafts and 
crankshafts. All tractors have the multiple disc 
steering clutch . . . assuring an easy engagement 
. ..a smooth flow of power. All are of unit con- 
struction—the engine and transmission are securely 
bolted together . . . affording a solid foundation 
for the tractor. Their final drive assemblies are 
rugged and compact... with steel precision gears. 
The trucks are built to stand abuse . . . made of 
heavy rolled channel steel. In PERFORMANCE 
. .. the fastest tractors in their power classes... 


with maximum weight converted into drawbar 


pull. Investigate before you buy! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION=MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. | 


Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 
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the practice in the United States has been to de- 
jon sewage works along standard lines and to use bio- 
ogical purification methods. The problems arising from 
the presence of industrial wastes in the sewage are then 
dealt with when trouble occurs. 


expens' 


The Effect of Wastes on Municipal 
Treatment Plants 


Waste fibers may have to be removed from textile 
wastes to prevent the clogging of various treatment devices 
and to prevent the formation of a tough scum in sludge di- 
-estion tanks. Work by the Connecticut State Water Com- 
mission indicates, however, that wool fibers can be satis- 
factorily digested under carefully controlled conditions. 

Large quantities of grease are detrimental to biological 
sewage-treatment processes and should be removed before 
discharging a waste into sewers. 

Sulphur and vat dye wastes are very damaging to bio- 
logical purification systems unless they are present in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. They should always be equal- 
ized and discharged in proportion to the flow of sewage. 
Of all the textile wastes, these two most frequently require 
preliminary purification for the protection of municipal 
sewage works. Other wastes that are either strongly alka- 
line or acid, or that contain poisonous substances, may in 
some cases have to be neutralized or given a pre-treatment 
before discharge. 

The greatest damage done by textile wastes results from 
their irregular discharge and their rapid change in char- 
acter. The biological life of a sewage-treatment plant can 
acclimate itself gradually to sewage containing a consid- 
erable amount of industrial waste, but it is very important 
that the proportion of industrial waste to sewage remain 
about constant at all times. T. P. Francis in an article in 
the Surveyor, London, England, November 21, 1930, 
stated: 
“It is surprising how even the delicate activated sludge 
process is able to cope with complicated trade wastes, pro- 
vided constancy is maintained, for bacteria can and will ac- 
commodate themselves to a particular situation and secrete 
the appropriate enzyme, but they are reluctant to adapt them- 
selves to conditions which are constantly changing.” 

In order to obtain the necessary constancy in character 
of sewage reaching the treatment works, it is not only 
necessary to equalize the character of textile wastes, but it 
is also necessary to regulate the discharge of the equalized 
effluent in order to maintain at a constant ratio the volume 
of waste to sewage. 

The importance of proportioning has been overlooked 
in some cases, and wastes have been equalized thoroughly 
but have been discharged more or less uniformly through- 
out the 24 hours of the day. The result is that an almost 
straight industrial waste reaches the plant during the early 
hours of the morning, and the variation in character of 
sewage is greater throughout a 24-hour period than if no 
equalization had been provided and all the wastes had been 
discharged during the daytime when the flow of domestic 
sewage is large. Automatic devices that properly regulate 
the flow of waste discharge according the flow of sewage 
should be used to avoid such troubles. 

The practice of scalping strong wastes and discharging 
them during the night when the sewer capacity is not 
crowded, makes it impossible to purify the wastes by bio- 
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logical means unless large tanks are provided at the works 

to equalize thoroughly a day’s flow of waste and sewage. 
In discussing the manner in which a strain of organisms 

might be developed that would satisfactorily purify a 


mixed sewage containing large amounts of industrial 
wastes, it has been pointed out that the growth of bacteria 
should be started with domestic sewage and the propor- 
tion of industrial wastes increased gradually. This is 
seldom possible when municipal works are set in opera- 
tion, and it may sometimes require several years for the 
For 
domestic sewage alone, only a few days or weeks are re- 
quired to set the plant into efficient operation. This par- 
tially explains why some engineers dislike to handle trade 
It is natural that the 


proper organisms to develop in a strong sewage. 


wastes in a domestic sewage plant. 
designer should like to have the plant running well as 
soon as possible after its completion. 

This difficulty may be avoided by bringing domestic 
sewage alone into the plant through a separate line. Each 
treatment device can then be started with straight domestic 
sewage, and the proportion of sewage containing indus- 
trial wastes increased gradually until the proper bacteria 
have developed in the particular device. Perhaps it would 
be desirable to carry a part of the plant on domestic sew- 
age alone in order that organisms might be on hand to 
start over again in case of trouble. There are many pos- 
sibilities. Research would demonstrate just how much 
could be accomplished along these lines. 


(To be continued in the August issue) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—With but a few slight changes, the material for this 
article is taken from “Textile Waste Treatment and Recovery,” pub 
lished by the Textile Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., price $1.00. 
Readers of THe American City will recognize in this series of articles a 
very genuine desire on the part of manufacturers, as far as the textile 
industry is concerned, to cooperate in a solution of the trade waste prob- 
lem. The approach is socially acceptable and presents an economica! solu 
tion for both parties concerned in each individual problem 


Tipton’s Turee New Deserts 


THE MODERN MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT IN TIPTON, POWERED 
WITH THREE 700-HP DIESEL ENGINES 


BOVE is the photograph which should have appeared in the 

upper right-hand corner of page 131 of the June issue, in 
the article discussing the new diesel plant at Tipton, Ind. These 
are 700-hp 8-cylinder 4cycle Winton engines driving 485-kw 
generators. Two of the units carry the day load and one the 
night load, so that one unit is always available for emergencies. 
This machinery was installed in the 40-year-old power-plant 
building, which was so thoroughly remodeled that it lost its old 
identity completely. The modernized building is known as the 
Tipton Light and Water Plant. The interior was refinished 
with acoustical material which gives a clean-cut modern effect 
while also deadening the engine-room noises. The new plant 


will have been in operation one year on August 1. 
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More than five billions of dollars are invested in the 
nation’s water works facilities ...to provide for an 
average daily per capita consumption of water in 
the United States of 100 gallons. 

And 71% of the most important systems have pur- 
chased Badger Meters for their known dependability 
and economy of performance. Such amazing major- 
ity of acceptance of Badger Meters has been won be- 
cause Badger Meters deliver service. They take little 
“time out” for inspection and repairs ...they empha- 
size economy of operation... they produce maximum 
revenue by accurate operation. The smallest trickle 
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OF THE WATER WORKS 
THE 


or maximum capacity flow is faithfully recorded by 
Badger Disc Meters... which have the largest capaci- 
ties, size for size, with the least absorption of pressure. 


Badger Meters on your lines assure Durability ... 
Large Capacity...Extreme Accuracy ...Minimum 
Maintenance ... Low Pressure Absorption. 


BADGER METER MFG. COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branch Offices: New York City - Tampa, Fla. - Seattle, Wash. 
Savannah, Ga. - Kansas City, Mo. - Marshalltown, Iowa « Los 
Angeles, Calif. - Chicago, Ill. - Waco, Texas - Philadelphia, Ps 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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N the Annual Report of the Water Pollution Research 
Board it is emphasized that unless satisfactory meth- 


ods of treatment and disposal of sewage and indus- 
rial eflluents are more widely adopted in England, there 
will be considerable difficulty in providing the large vol- 
mes of water of good quality necessary for domestic, 
aricultural and industrial purposes. 

On the one hand, the demand for water of the highest 
hemical and bacteriological quality is increasing. This 
nerease is due partly to improved conditions of housing 


with more general provision of public water supplies, 


laths. modern sanitary appliances, and hot water and 
entral heating systems. It is also due partly to the de- 
velopment of modern factories in which large quantities 
f clean water are used in the manufacture and prepara- 


tion of beverages, foods and other products under more 


hygienic conditions. 

On the other hand, recent improvement in the trade of 
some of the older industries, the introduction of new 
processes and industries and the development towards cen- 
ralization in certain industries, particularly those dealing 


with agricultural products, have caused increases in the 
quantities of polluting effluents discharged into rivers in 
Difficulties which could have 


many parts of the country. 
been avoided have arisen in some instances owing to the 
fact that, in selecting sites and planning factories, ade- 


quate consideration was not given to the quantity and 


quality of the water required for the processes nor to the 
problems of disposal of the waste waters. 
The investigations in progress under the Board deal 


HE municipal utilities of the city of Norwalk, Ohio, 
have 3,000 customers. who are billed monthly for 


electricity and every three months for water and for 
Prior to 1924, billing and addressing were 
by hand, but now an addressing machine is used. 


sewer rental. 


\ customer desiring service signs an application in 


duplicate at our office, one copy going to the Superinten- 
dent's secretary, who checks it for credit. If this customer 
is not delinquent, the Superintendent sends the application 
to the distribution department, and the connection is made. 
The meter is read and all meter information found on 
e nameplate is written on the application blank. The 
vlank is returned to the distribution department office. 
where a daily record is kept of all connects and discon- 
nects. These slips are permitted to accumulate until the 
[Sth and Ist of each month, when they are returned to the 
“uperintendent’s office for checking and for putting on 
tach connect slip the electric rate. Our records comprise 
history of the meter and a customer’s card. 

This application slip then goes to the bookkeeping de- 
partment, where the name, address and meter number are 


th 


Stream Pollution in England 


Summary of the Report of the Water Pollution Research Board 


Municipal Utility Billing at Norwalk, Ohio 


By M. G. IRVIN 


Superintendent, Department of Electric ity and Water 


with certain aspects of water supply, with methods of 
treatment and disposal of sewage and trade waste waters, 
and with problems of river pollution. 

An outstanding advance has been made in the Board’s 
investigation of methods of purification of waste waters 
from dairies and milk-products factories. Disposal of 
waste waters from the milk industry without causing seri- 
ous pollution of rivers and streams or difficulties at sew- 
age-treatment works is a problem of great urgency at 
many dairies and factories. The importance of finding 
practicable methods of solving the problem is appreciated 
by the industry. Through the Milk Marketing Boards of 
England the industry is cooperating in the work, and dur- 
ing the past year contributed $16,500 towards the cost. 

The experiments already carried out in the laboratory, 
and particularly on a large seale at a factory, have dem- 
cnstrated that it is practicable to purify milk washings, 
such as those from milk collecting and distributing depots, 
creameries and condensed milk factories. by the activated 
sludge process or by biological oxidation in percolating 
filters operated under certain conditions. Several factories 
have already installed or are installing treatment plants 
designed on the basis of the information obtained in the 
investigation. In addition to showing how the waste 
waters can be purified, the investigation has drawn atten- 
tion to unnecessary losses of milk. cream, buttermilk, skim 
milk and whey in the wastes. Suggestions have been 
made and have been adopted at some factories for reduc- 
ing these losses, thus effecting direct savings and reduc- 
ing the cost of treatment of the effluents. 


entered in the ledger, and the ledger number is written 
on the slip. A billing stencil for the addressing machine 
is made on the typewriter and put in the stencil tray, and a 
slip is put in the meter reader’s book. 

The meter reader reads the meter and turns his books 
into the bookkeeping department, where the reading is 
recorded on the card index set according to streets. 


The bill both 


Elliott addressing machine and sent to the customer. Upon 


is addressed on face and stub by ow 
payment, the complete bill is placed in a portable electri 
Duplex Receiptor (American Co.) 
stamps the word Pain, the date, initials of the utility, and, 


if desired, the number of the clerk. and then cuts off the 


Perforator which 


stub. The receipted bill is returned to the customer, and 
the stub (perforated with the date of payment) goes into 
the drawer for auditing at the end of the day. The daily 
cash book shows, for each day’s collections, the gross of the 
bill, the discount, and the net paid. These items are totaled 
at the end of each month, and a report is made to the Su 
perintendent for his records of total kilowatt-hours billed 


and total net revenue collected. 
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SUTHERLAND, NEB. adds new F-M Diesel unit 


despite promises of cheap government power 


@ Sutherland, Nebraska used its first Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel twenty years before it built its new 
and modern municipal power plant in 1932. That 
plant paid for itself in four years out of savings. 

Today, despite promises of cheap power from 
a nearby governmental power project, Sutherland 
has just installed an additional F-M Diesel to care 
for its increased municipal needs. 

Should the prolonged dry spells of the last few 
years continue, and keep river levels low, should 
ice in winter block the power dam, should high 
line failures occur, Sutherland will still have all 


FALRBAN 


DIESEL ENGINES © ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
PUMPS © FAIRBANKS SCALES * RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT © FARM EQUIPMENT © HOME 
APPLIANCES *HOUSEHOLD PROOUCTS*®HEAT- 
ING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Lue 


the power it needs—and at the same low cost 
levels that its F-M. Diesels have set in the last 
few years. 

Whether your town is in a governmental power 
area or not, Fairbanks-Morse Diesels have a very 
definite story of earnings, of savings and depend- 
ability to offer which has been set in hundreds of 
communities just like your own. For full informa- 
tion, write today for Bulletin 3060-1. Address 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 34 branches at your service through- 
out the United States. 
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HIEFS of Police of 15 cities in 15 different states 
have reported to THe AMERICAN City on the use 
of motorcycles in modern police work. In addition, 
a report has been received from the Metropolitan Police 
of the District of Columbia. 

The verdict unanimously confirms the undiminished im- 
portance of the motorcycle in the effective control and en- 
forcement of traffic; in apprehending speeders, reckless 
drivers, drunken drivers; in controlling parking; and for 
duty at funerals, parades, weddings and other public gath- 
erings. 

These cities operate 176 motorcycles from new to seven 
years old, averaging about two years. Of these, 49 are 
equipped with radio, and that is the tendency. Eleven 
cities using 118 motorcycles estimate that they will pur- 
chase 49 more. 

During the last few years a number of factors have 
affected police organization and methods. But the in- 
crease in traffic congestion, both moving and parked, ap- 
pears actually to have increased the use of this standard 
trafic regulator. Four of the cities have fewer cycles than 
they had five years ago, four of them have the same num- 
ber, and eight of them have more. 

Seven cities use three-wheel motorcycles. Raleigh has 
one for the use of traffic-line painters. Providence has one 
specially constructed for checking parking meters. 

\ number of chiefs furnished opinions on motorcycles, 
as follows: 

Necessary in traffic work. 

E. A. Lyons, 
Inspector of Police, Birmingham, Ala. 

They are fine for working traffic only. 

Cuartes W. CLowe, 


Police Record Bureau, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


We have found them very satisfactory. 
Ira A. Martin, 
Chief of Police, Spokane, Wash. 


They are splendid for the handling and directing of traffic 


in congested areas. 
R. B. Jorpan, 
Chief of Police, Ric hmond, Va. 


[ find that motorcycles are the only equipment to use, and 
most efficient for traffic work. 
H. L. Pierce, 
Chief of Police, Raleigh, N. C. 


| find that motorcycles are the only instruments to be used 
in handling traffic. 
Geo. T. Erwin, 
Chief of Police, Appleton, Wis. 


Motoreycles are good for parade duty or patrolling out- 
skirts of city, but for speeders not so good. I consider cars 
are better. 

J. Littect, 
Police Lieutenant, Peoria, 

A certain number of cycles are of big advantage to a de- 
partment. I would like three radio-equipped for summer use 
in traffic. 

D. Brooks. 
Chief of Po'ice. Port'and, Maine. 


Motorcycles Are N ecessary 
in Trattic Work 


MOTORCYCLE OFFICERS ARE A GREAT HELP TO THE PRECINCTS 
IN KEEPING DOWN RECKLESS DRIVING OF AUTOMOBILES, AND 
VIOLATIONS OF TRAFFIC LAWS, AND ARE OF VALUABLE AS 
SISTANCE IN PATROL WORK IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF ALL LAWS 


An opinion from William G. Stott, Property Inspector, Washington, D. ¢ 


We believe that the presence of a motorcycle officer on the 
main arteries has a tendency to remind motorists to observe 
the speed regulations on the hizhway. 

Mires A. GLippen, 
Superintendent of Police, Providence, R. | 


Our experience has shown that more effective and expedi 
tious handling of traffic can be had through the use of motor 
cycles. They are not used in this city during the winter 
because of snow and ice. 

Oscar G. OLSEN. 
Chief of Police, Duluth, Minn 


In my opinion, motorcycles are the greatest machine for 
use in traffic. I am now endeavoring to get more, as | believe 
they can do more work and better and cheaper than cruiser 
cars. We will also continue to use cruiser cars, as they are 
all right for the work they are meant for. 

WALTER ANDERSON, 
Chief of Police, Lincoln, Nebr 


Motorcycles operate at such a small cost that I favor the 
use of them for all calls that can be answered by one officer. 
They can patrol fifty blocks in the city where it would take at 
least ten men to cover the same amount of territory in the 
same time. 

Henry Morstap. 
Chief of Police, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


MOTORCYCLES IN 16 CITIES 
More or 
Less To Buy Now 
Now Own Years Old) Than in Next Equipped 
in 1935 2 Years With Radio 


Appleton, Wis New More 
Birmingham, Ala 20 5 Same ? Hy 
Duluth, Minn. ... 9 2 2 More t 9 
Holyoke, Mass. . 1 ? Less 7 0 
Kansas City, Kans. 9 l More 0 0 
Lincoln, Nebr. . 2-4 Less + 
Peoria, Il a 5 +7 Less 0 
Portland, Maine l New Same 0 0 
Providence, R. I. 25 Same ? 10 
Raleigh, N. ¢ } 0-3 More 0 2 
Richmond, Va ; 18 2 Same 0 0 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 2 ] More 4 0 
Spokane, Wash 12 6 4 More 24 7) 
Stockton, Calif 4 0-2 Mor ? + 
Portsmouth, Ohio 4 5 Mor 2 2 
Dist. of Columbia 2 0 Le ) l 
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HOSE associated with travel- 

ling circuses have opportunity 
of judging the palatability of 
drinking water in the respective 
communities visited, but being 
temporary inhabitants must take 
“pot luck” in all supplies without 
being able to register any com- 
plaint. 


Not so, however, with the perma- 
nent resident, who is vitally in- 
terested in the water supply and 
who frequently registers his voice 
when the tap water is not all that 
it should be. 


THE AMERI( 


Many judge the purity of their 
water by its taste. When tastes 
predominate, frequently people 
resort to the old pump, well, etc.. 
without the benefit of  steriliza- 
tion—and usually the results are 


widespread epidemics. 


AQUA NUCHAR does such 
an effective “job” of taste and 
odor removal at such a low per 
capita cost, that today little 
reason exists for tastes and 
odors breaking through to Mr. 


Consumer. 


INDUSTRIAL Chemical Sales 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Ave. 417 Schofield Building 205 W. Wacker Drive 
New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ll. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Fresh 
Cold 


Could Be Done in 
1,000 Towns 


By 
W. H. FIELD 


Superintendent, Water, Light 
and Power, Ice and Cold-Stor- 
age Plant, Madison, Nebr. 


killed pork in summer; fresh fruits the year ‘round 

this is not a dream, nor a visionary concept of a 

perfect climate, but a concrete reality in Madison, Nebr. 
Here a municipal ice plant and cold-storage locker-box 
system has been completed under sponsorship of the town’s 
officials with the aid of the Works Progress Administration. 
Our ice and cold-storage plant is one of a number of 
similar municipal projects encouraged into being by the 
Federal Government during the last three years. There 
would probably be many more such plants if the towns 
needing them (1) knew they could pay for them, (2) knew 
they would pay their operating and debt costs, (3) had 
municipal officials possessing the courage, energy and in- 
telligence to provide them, and (4) a citizenry willing to 


te ARDEN vegetables in the midst of winter; fresh 


support the project. 

Cold-storage locker boxes have only recently been in- 
troduced in the Middle West. Most of the locker rooms 
in the Madison plant were rented before the plant was 
opened for operation, and they have proved economical 
in preserving all types of foods. 

Our city of 2,000 population is the county-seat of Madi- 
son County, and has owned its light, power and water plant 
for 35 years. Absence of competition with any private 
utility has permitted us to expand without hindrance our 
service to the farm and city folks and neighbors. 

During my eight years as Mayor, to the spring of 1936, 
our old steam plant was replaced by a fireproof building 
containing three Fairbanks-Morse diesel engines, switch- 
board and electric equipment, including voltage regulators. 
We operate 40 miles of rural transmission lines. A new 
10-inch well was bored for an electric-driven centrifugal 
pump. The electric equipment was paid for with cash and 
£73,000 worth of conditional warrants. The refrigerating 
plant is included in this building. WPA paid the $11,000 
labor cost and furnished the first 300 lockers, the cork 
insulation, the insulated doors and part of the machinery. 
The new plant cost $23,000. That organization is entitled 
to much credit for the remarkable success of this project. 

Too much cannot be said of the benefit which this system 
of cold storage is to the farmers and to this community. 
First, take the case of Farmer Brown. Farmer Brown 
slaughters his hogs in winter. He dresses the meat and 


brings it to the cold-storage plant, where it is first chilled 
until the animal heat is gone. Then Farmer Brown cuts 
the meat in the desired sizes for frying, roasting, or boil- 
ing. When the butchering process is completed, the meat 
is placed in the “sharp freeze” room, where it is kept for 
18 hours at a temperature of about 10 degrees below zero. 
When the meat is completely frozen, it is taken from the 
“sharp freeze” room and put into the cold-storage locker 
box which Farmer Brown has rented. There at a tempera- 
ture of about 10 to 12 degrees it is kept until Farmer 


INTERIOR VIEW OF LOCKER ROOM FOR MEAT, MUNICIPAL ICE 
PLANT, MADISON. NEBR 
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| NO RUST \| 
|NO REPLACEMENTS 
PERMANENT 
REDWOOD BLOCK, —__ Which is best for your capital investment and your \ 
revenues ... to save a few pennies on a short-lived 
| substitute or build permanent small mains with b 
McWANE 
PRECALKED 

! JOINT MSWANE 2 
| Phe Precalked materials are already in the bell. mains that resist corrosion . . . eliminate mainte- ; 
’ Just socket and calk. Simple! Self-tightening! = i 

Permanent! Over 25,000,000 feet of McWane nance... last for centuries . .. all at lowest cost 
Cast Iron Wie. per year. Which? Pennies saved in first cost... 
or pennies for permanence? Investigate! 
Sand Cast Inside and Outside 

McWANE 
OVERSIZE 
MALE AND FEMALE THREADED JOINT CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
| ilways the intermediate joint in factory assem- BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 1%4'THROUGH 12” ' 
! bled 18 ft. lengths. Oversize! | Extra strong! Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York, Portland, Ore., f 
As permanent as the pipe itself! Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles f 
K 
£m 
SAFETOP FIRE HYDRANTS 
i a - Extra large standpipes; simple, straight-line operating mechanism; smooth elbow 
sa and nozzle curves; specially long-wearing valve and gasket materials; flood-proof 
and frost-proof. The Patented Safety Breakable Section permits speedy, economical 


repairs if broken in a smashing collision. 


NEWTYPE WATER GATES 


Built to A.W.W.A. Specifications. All parts amply strong, with simple, positive and 
dependable operating mechanism. Built in sizes up to 60 in. and for manual, gear, 
electrie motor, or hydraulic cylinder control. 


Send for Bulletins 
THE KENNEDY VALVE MFG. CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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THE ICE-MAKING UNIT, AND THE COLD STORAGE UNIT IN 
MADISON’S ICE PLANT 


Brown is ready to eat steak, chops, a roast or whatever 
cut of meat he wants. 


Economy and Good-Eating for 
City Folks Too 


Now take the case of any resident of Madison or nearby 
towns. He can do exactly the same as Farmer Brown did, 
except that instead of raising the cow, calf and hog, he 
buys them at half the retail price from the farmer, 
slaughtered, dressed and cut ready to store in his own 
locker. The meat will retain its freshness and flavor for 
months. Quite often Farmer Brown pays a doctor, a 
dentist, a lumber merchant, by delivering a quarter- or 
half-carcass of home-slaughtered beef to the above parties 
in payment for their services rendered him. 

Vegetables and fruits may be gathered in the summer 
by Madison residents and placed in cold-storage locker 
boxes rented from the city at $4 to $6 per year, against 
$10 to $12 elsewhere. Our clients are storing hundreds 
of chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, fish, as well as beef, 
pork, veal and mutton. Fresh ripe strawberries, green 
peas and beans, and fresh peaches, were enjoyed here on 
Christmas Day, all taken from the lockers in which they 
were placed last July. I have had the pleasure of eating 
fried spring chicken, roast turkey, roast goose, and fried 
fish after they have been in the locker for four months. 


A Pop ular Enterprise 


The plant opened April 3, 1936, with 300 lockers and an 
ice-making capacity of 634 tons per day. In seven months 
all the lockers were rented, and 40 more were installed 
and rented. This class of refrigeration proved so eco- 
nomically satisfactory in preserving all kinds of meats. 
poultry, vegetables and fruits that there is now a waiting 
list for forty additional lockers, all within ten months of 
operation. 

The city does not sell ice at retail, but exclusively at 
wholesale at the platform. The plant opened with 185 tons 
of ice in storage, and has operated at full capacity since. 
By the middle of last September every cake of ice had 
been sold and the 634 tons per day are taken as quickly 
as produced. Customers are buying this pure-water ice 
for less money than manufactured ice is selling elsewhere. 


THE DIESEL-ELECTRIC PLANT CONSISTS OF TWO 450-HP UNITS 
(SHOWN) AND A 200-HP UNIT 


Attracts Business to Town 


This system is the grandest thing that has happened here 
for the benefit of both farmer and resident, and the mu- 
nicipality has gained as many tons of good-will as it has 
furnished tons of service to the farmer and city folks. 
Also, the merchants in our town have benefited from the 
ice and cold-storage locker system, because it draws the 
farmers from all the surrounding vicinity into our town for 
ice and cold storage service once or twice a week, and 
when in town these farmers do their other shopping here 
as a matter of convenience, which in turn has materially 
increased the volume of business for our merchants and 
professional men. 


ZONING LimirATIONS RECOMMENDED BY 
Cuicaco RecionaL PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 
A CHARTED summary of 40 zoning ordinances from municipalities of 


Region, as of April, 1937, has 
Association \ 


throughout the Chicago 
been published by the Chicago 


of the table reveals that of the 


various 


Regional Planning study 
4) municipalities 


25 limit residence districts to 6 families per acre or less 
32 require residence setbacks of 25 feet or more 
14 limit 24 families 


14 require apartment building setbacks of 25 feet 


apartment districts to per acre or less 


or more 


23 have zoned 85 per cent or more of the city for residences 


23 have zoned 8 per cent or less of the city for apartments 
23 have zoned 3 per cent or less of the city for commercial 
28 have zoned 5 per cent or less of the city for industry 


and on the fact that more 
exist in practically all parts of the 


limitations are recommended by the Ass« 


Based on existing restrictions 
vacant lands for all future 
Region, the following general 
elation to promote more 
conditions render them 

Residence Districts 

Limit allowable families per acre to 
Require setbacks of 25 feet or more 
Zone 85 per cent or more of the municipal area for sing 


tian t 
growth 
conditions unless peculiar 


wholesome living 


impracticable 
6 or less 


family use 
{partment Districts 

Limit allowable families per acre to 24 or 

Require setbacks of 25 feet or more 

Zone 8 per cent or less of the municipal area for apartment- 
Commercial Districts 

Limit allowable families per acre to 24 or less 

Zone 3 


or 50 front feet for each expected 


per cent or less of the municipal area for 
100 people 


commerce! ne 


Industrial Districts 
Where allowed, limit families per acre to 24 or less 
Zone 5 per cent or less of the municipal area for industry or 
for each 1,000 « xpected population 


4 acres 


Suggested minimum requirements for side yards, rear yards, height and 
had on 


Burnham Build 


lot coverage are shown in the summary, copies of which may be 
application to 
ing. Chicago 


the Chicago Regional Planning Association, 
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We Want a Man... 


,or an Organization! 


ualified to handle the Sales of 
MIR-O-RAY Processed Metals. 

A new kind of reflecting material for 
Highway Signals, Devices and Warnings 


1s used by States, Counties or Towns. 


In each of the following States: 


Alabama Maine Rhode Island 
Arizona Maryland South Carolina 
Arkansas Massachusetts Tennessee 
Connecticut Montana Utah 
Delaware Nevada 
District of New Hampshire ewig 
Columbia New Mexico Virginia 
Georgia North Carolina Washington 
Idaho Oregon West Virginia 
Kentucky Pennsylvania Wyoming 


The same organization to contact Railways and sell Warning 
Signals. In most cases, territory will be limited to one State. 


This MIR-O-RAY processed metal, with its multiple 
mirrored surface, makes any sign or display stand out 
more vividly in the headlight beams from an approach- 
ing motor vehicle or locomotive at night, and increases 
visibility in broad daylight as well. 


@ This will be a good connection and requires an 
unusual individual or organization. There 
should be a fine annual volume with excellent 
earnings. 


@ Whoever gets this job must have the right 
contacts, and maintain good trading relations 
with his buyers. 

@ bility to suggest sound business-getting ideas 
is, of course, important, 


(00d judgment, intelligence and personality 
are real factors. 


@ Earnings-Commission Plan—All will depend 
on how hard you work and your ability to get 
the orders. 


Only men or organizations with similar sales 
experience can be considered, Our selection 
will be unhurried but, we hope, permanent. 


“PROCESSED METALS" 


Division of 


ARCTURUS RADIO TUBE CO. 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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The outer sheath on Simplex-TIREX 
Cords and Cables is the toughest, most 
wear-resisting rubber compound known 
for protecting wires and cables. That 
sounds like a pretty strong claim but it 
is fully backed up in a TIREX Data 
Sheet we have ready to send you. Won't 
you write for a copy? 
When you buy flexible cords and 
cables make sure that you get this tough 
selenium-cured rubber armor. 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Sidney St., Cambridge A 
Boston, Mass. 


Do you mention Tae American City? 


THE WILLIAM S. HEWETT SYSTEM 


of reinforced construction 


gives you a structure that WILL NOT CRACK 


Below: Water Tank, 3,000,000-Gal. Capacity 
at Colton, Calif. 
Write for Bulletin A, Currie Engineering Co., Engineers, San 


showing various de Bernardino, Calif. 


signs of tanks, reser 


voirs and standpipes; 


and Bulletin B, ex ty 
plaining the theories »* Cae 
on which the system ane ee 
is based 

The 
William S. Hewett 

System 


519 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, TIL. 


LOCK JOINT REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


LOCK JOINT PIPE CO. Est. 1905. 


Please do. 
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F: R facts about traffic signals were brought out by 


a recent survey made by this magazine: (1) that 

they cost little; (2) that they are highly regarded by 
the cities that have them; (3) that many cities are in- 
adequately equipped with them; (4) that they release 
enough policemen from traffic duty to practically pay for 
the investment. 

In Alabama, the cities of Anniston, Dothan and Mobile 
have respectively 13, 31 and 29 cents per capita invested 
in traffie-signal equipment, including lantern posts, con- 
trol boxes, pipe or conduit, and all labor to install. This 
is not the annual cost of maintenance or of operation, which 
totals not more than 10 per cent of the investment. It 
represents the amount of money that their cities have spent 
the 
here presented, are saving lives and time and money and 
oficial effort during as many hours of the day and night 
The average capital invest- 


for their traffic-signal systems which, by evidence 


as the signals are needed. 
ment for these 23 cities is 20 cents per capita. 

The city of Anniston has an investment of $7,000, and 
|5 intersections equipped, which released three policemen 
for other duties. There are only two intersections that 
now need to be signalized, says City Clerk W. T. Morton, 
Jr. Bulbs cost $1 each installed. 


Reduced Accidents 75 Per Cent 


Dothan, with a population og 16,046, has an investment 
of $2,660, and an annual maintenance bill of $444, ex- 
clusive of electricity at 4 cents per kwh. 
sections are equipped with Essco signals. 


Eleven inter- 
The police 
who formerly had to direct traffic now devote most of their 
time to general patrol work. J. L. Vaughn, City Auditor, 
states that the signals have been of “great advantage at 
most points,” and have reduced accidents 75 per cent. 


Needed at Eight More Intersections 


Mobile, with a population of 68,202, has $19,854 in- 
vested in 26 intersections, or $764 per intersection and 29 
The signals are General Electric, Tok- 
Maintenance, exclusive of electricity at 


cents per capita. 
heim, and Essco. 
1 cents, costs 3.7 per cent on the capital value. Signals 
Jess Winsby, City 
Electrician, says that signalization has provided better 


are needed at eight more intersections. 


control of traffic in congested places and on thoroughfares 
and has permitted the police to give more attention to en- 
forcing parking regulations. 

F. A. Vaughn, City Electrician, Tucson, Ariz. (32,506), 
reports $3,200 invested in four intersections equipped 
with Crouse-Hinds signals, and four more needing equip- 
ping. Electricity costs 5 cents. Mr. Vaughn states that 
congestion has been relieved and accidents reduced. 


Fort Smith, Ark., has six intersections equipped at 
cost of $5,000. 
cents per kwh, amounts to 4 per cent. 
31.429, making 


Maintenance, exclusive of electricity at 5 
Population is 
the investment only 16 cents per capita. 


Trattic Signals 
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ost and Save 


Signalization made two policemen available for other 
duties. 


Economy on Heavy Traflic Streets 


Berkeley, population 82,109, has only $5,500 or 7 cents 
per capita invested in traffic signals. Maintenance, exclu- 
sive of electrical energy at 2%4 cents, amounts to 17 per 
Three of the four installations are Crouse-Hinds 
made in 1927-28: the other, General Electric, in October, 
19306. 

Says J. A. Greening, Chief of Police: “Signal installa- 
tions at four locations within the city of Berkeley have 


cent. 


guaranteed the safe movement of automotive and pedes- 
trian traffic through four busy intersections, one of which 
includes the movement of electric interurban trains at in- 
tervals of ten minutes during the greater part of the day, 
and at intervals of twenty minutes during the latter part of 
the day. Two of the installations are on San Pablo Avenue, 
which is known as Route 40 of the national route-marking 
system. The estimated volume of traffic handled by this 
street is from 28,000 to 30,000 on an average day of 24 
hours. The two installations on this avenue, specifically at 
Ashby and University Avenues, are at locations where the 
cross streets carry a volume which can be estimated at 
6,000 to 10,000 vehicles per 24 hours on an average day. 
Such signal installations eliminate the necessity of assign- 
ing officers to these locations, which would certainly be 
necessary a part of every day and from 14 to 16 hours on 
Sundays and holidays.” 

Burbank (16,662) has $3,000, or 18 cents per capita, 
invested in three intersections. 
says R. H. Hill, City Clerk. 


Burlingame (17,650) has $3,700 in three intersections 


Electricity costs 4 cents, 


that released two policemen for the regular work of the 
Department and made it unnecessary to employ another 
officer. Maintenance costs $50 per year exclusive of bulbs 
and electricity. F. A. Bloom, Treasurer and Purchasing 


Agent, says: “We are now negotiating for signals at the 


intersection of a business street and street-car line. We 
think highly of signal control of traffic.” 
Have Eliminated Accidents 
Fresno (52,513) has an investment of $7.500 in five 


intersections that released five policemen. The signals are 
Electric. Mainte- 
nance is 2.8 per cent of the capital value. Per-capita 
14 cents. George M. Bowman, City Elec- 
trical Engineer, states that the traffic signals “have prac- 


General The electric rate is 5 cents. 


investment is 


tically eliminated accidents at the intersections at which 
they are installed.” 

Glendale (62,738) has spent $27,000 on 15 intersections 
that saved the part time of two policemen. The electriv 
3.6 amounts to 18 
Per-capita investment is 43 cents. 


rate is cents. Maintenance per 


cent. Two additional 


intersections require signalization, says V. B. Brown, Chief 
of Police. 
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Huge “Special” Fittings - - Require 
Expert Foundry Technique § . 


: "LYNCHBURG" has built its enviable reputa- 
Ree NA tion on its ability to produce difficult "SPE- 1 
CIAL" fittings and big cast iron pipe of the 
finest quality — work that demands the best 
Foundry Technique . . . Special equipment, 
and an organization trained to the job enable 
* a : us to boast that a job does not come too large 
or difficult for us to handle with dispatch . . . 
Write, Wire or Phone “Lynchburg” for quick | 
estimates. 


Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings. From 4" to 54" 
Cast lron Flanged Pipe. From 3" to 84" 
Cast Iron Flanged Fittings & Flanges. From |" to 84" 
Super-de Lavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe. 


Special Iron Castings for the Chemical Industry 


LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building GENERAL OFFICE - LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 50 Broad Street, 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


NO NOISE 


Tigo geal Exactly the kind of pump coupler 
HIGH 4 Waterworks Engineers have long 
EFFICIENCY awaited. It simplifies an installa- 
tion because it can operate on 20° 
: of misalignment and doesn't need 
ies careful, costly lining-up. Elaborate 
a foundations and unit bedplates are 
, ee: REDUCES not needed because a few degrees 


Ais, FIRST COST out of alignment don't matter. 

AND Power loss is negligible. It is quiet. 
FUTURE Its all-steel construction defies time. 
» city OF 
ONG BEACH CALIF. EXPENSE 


H. S. WATSON CO., 
1145 Harrison Street, San Francisco, California 
: ITS USE MAKES ALL For Driving Vertical Turbine Pumps or Without obligation, send « copy of the WATSON-SPICER 
i: MUNICIPAL PUMP Vertical Sewage Booster Pumps the 
INSTALLATIONS Watson-Spicer Flexible Shaft Is Unexcelled 
BETTER, CHEAPER 


American City 
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WATSON-SPICER Nec -Acaring FLEXIBLE DRIVE SHAFTS q 
oa During July we hope you will remember to mention Tat Ey 4 
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Hvntington Park (24,591) has $16,000 invested in 11 
inter-ections which signalization. 
Maintenance amounts to 114 per cent, plus $2.50 flat rate 


represent complete 
for electricity per intersection, exclusive of bulbs. 


Vlore Intersections to Be Equipped 


Long Beach (142,032) has $28,800 invested and 24 in- 
versections that released three officers, reports Jesse D. 
Gilkerson, Assistant Civil Engineer. Maintenance withovt 
bulbs amounts to 4.17 per cent plus electricity at 2.1 cents. 
Twelve more intersections have been authorized for sig- 
nalization. 

Modesto’s signal system of two intersections costing 
£2,026 is less than a year old. 
need to be equipped. The electric rate is 3 cents ex- 
clusive of bulbs. M. H. Crews is Assistant City Engineer 
for this town of 13,842. 

Pomona (20,804) has one signalized intersection and an 


investment of $1,776, or 8 cents per capita. The electric 


Seven more intersections 


rate is 4.4 cents without bulbs. A policeman was released 
for other work. Five other intersections need to be 
equipped, says City Clerk H. A. Leigh. 

Palo Alto (13,652) reports $4,000 invested and three 
intersections equipped (G.E.). Maintenance cost is 2.4 
per cent, plus electricity at 3 cents exclusive of bulbs. It 
happens that the two important controlled intersections are 
on the state highway, where the city police have not reg- 
ularly directed traffic. “A great help on Sundays or holi- 
days,” says A. V. Youens, Electrical Engineer, “in making 
it possible to cross the highway.” 


Signals Offset Expected Accident 


Increase 


Redlands (14,177) has an investment of $3,000, or 21 
cents per capita. Two intersections are equipped with 
Acme traffic signals. Electric rate is 5.3 cents without 
bulbs. City Clerk C. P. Hook says: “General traffic-acci- 
dent increase offset by benefits derived.” 

San Diego (147,998) has spent $30,000 for its traffic- 
signal system that costs 4.37 per cent of that investment to 
maintain, with bulbs and current at 3 cents per kwh extra. 
There are 23 signalized intersections which released 2 of- 
ficers. Six intersections need to be equipped, says Fore- 
man Electrician William H. McKinley. 

San Jose (57,651) has $19,698 in equipment and 13 
signalized intersections, with 5 more to go. Saving thus 
far has been five policemen. Maintenance and operating 
costs were respectively $423 and $806 for electricity. The 
electric rate is $1.20 per month for each 2-way signal, with 
unlimited burning, reports E. H. Snedaker, City Elec- 
trician. 


Accidents Ceased 


San Leandro (11,455) has two intersections and an in- 
vestment of $1,030 in General Electri- equipment. The 
electric rate is 9 cents, bulbs extra. Hutchings, City 
Clerk, says, “After setting out signa. according to the 
‘Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices,’ as recom- 
mended by the National Safety Conference, our accidents 


at signal intersections have practically ceased.” 

San Mateo (13,444) has an investment of $4,500, and 
for current pays 4 to 2 cents per kwh, bulbs additional, 
says E. P. Wilsey, City Manager. The three intersections 
are G.E., equipped with locally designed traffic-actuated 
unit. The City Manager states that the signals released 
three officers, and thus improved regulation in congested 
districts. “Intersections with signals are fairly free from 
accidents,” says Mr. Wilsey. 


80 Battery-Type Flashers Helped 


Santa Monica (10,636) has $15,000 invested, and spends 
annually $1,500 for maintenance. Current costs 5 cents 
exclusive of bulbs. Nine important intersections are 
equipped with Acme automatic traffic signals, and in addi- 
tion there are 80 battery-type flashers installed on boule- 
vard stop posts. “They have reduced the accident hazard 
to a minimum,” reports Motor Sergeant L. P. Roper of the 
Police Division; “have been advantageous to pedestrians 
and their safety. The installation of automatic signals has 
relieved officers so that they may be used at places where 
signals are needed but not installed.” Further installations 
are planned. 

South Gate (19,632) spent $2,394 last summer to equip 
two intersections, releasing two officers. Another inter- 
section requires signals. Says H. C. Peiffer, City Clerk: 

“The Crouse-Hinds traffic signals installed at two busy 
intersections in our city have reduced accidents and ex- 
pedited the movement of traffic at these intersections. In 
addition they have released traffic officers for duty else- 
where within the city. The signals have been operating 
regularly at a small maintenance cost.” 


Needed by Small Police Force 


Whittier (14,822) has a $1,600 investment, and one inter- 
section equipped by the Acme Traffic Signal Co. The elec- 
tric rate is 5.3 cents, without bulbs, and in the fiscal year 
1935-36, current cost $37.73. Says Guy C. Welch, Chief 
of Police: “We have no record of any accidents at this 
corner during the time the signals have been on during the 
year. Signals have been of great advantage to the city in 
controlling traffic at this intersection and have saved con- 
siderable time of officers who are released for other duty. 
Quite advantageous when there is a small police force.” 

These 18 California municipalities have a traffic-signal 
investment of about 22 cents per capita. They have a total 
of 130 signalized intersections, with an average investment 
of $1,380 per intersection. By equipping these intersec- 
tions with signals, 28 policemen were released for other 
duties. Regarding future work, 42 intersections are re- 
ported needing signals. 

The foregoing are facts furnished by the first 23 cities 
surveyed by THE AMERICAN City. An article giving traf- 
fic-signal equipment and experience in other cities will 
appear in a later issue. 


Trarric SIGNALS IN 225 Cities 


A survey giving money invested, electric rate, and 
number of intersections, starts on page 478 ol: 
Tre Municirat Inpex, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Swimming Pools Are 
Popular Projects 


@Swimming pools are live issues in many 


communities. Few projects get greater 
popular support. Whether you plan anew 
pool, operate existing municipal pools, or 
are concerned with safeguarding private 
pools, you should be familiar with Per- 
mutit swimming pool water conditioning. 
It continuously recirculates and purifies 
swimming pool water at minimum cost 
and maximum efficiency. 

Itsoperationiscompletely automatic. 
Nothing left to chance or judgment. 
Hundreds of swimming pools are protect- 
ed by Permutit. Let us refer you to those 
in your vicinity. 

Write for the new Permutit swimming 
pool manual, ‘‘Automatic Equipment for 
Maintaining Purity of Swimming Pool 
Water.”’ It contains complete data on 
swimming pool construction and opera- 
tion. Permutit furnishes all necessary 
equipment. Copy free upon request. 
Address The Permutit Company, Dept. 


G-3, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Permutit_— 


Wasted Water 
Means Lost Revenues 


A Municipal Water Plant in the 
State of New York using Simplex 
Water Waste Survey Equipment 
has, by retaining a trained Sim- 
plex engineer to check its distri- 
bution system and large industrial 
meters, in the last three years dis- 
covered lost and wasted water 
equivalent to $37,650.00, a large 
percentage of which will be an 
annual saving. 


A check on your distribution sys- 
tem might effect comparable 
reductions in operating costs. 


WRITE FOR DATA 


SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO. 


6789 Upland Street 
Philadelphia Penna. 


Equal to “Sane Snction” Is the 
EROMIA 


AERATOR = MIXER 


But 
Why 


Patented 


take chances on any—but the accepted standard. A 
+ aerator-mixer with a trade-mark registered in 
. S. Patent Office to give you assurance you are get- 
ting the Aer-O-Mix that positively aspirates or inhales 
air or other gases in finely divided bubbles through 
multiple tubes—and provides, simultaneously, intimate 
mixing of liquid with chemicals or with other liquids. 
Gravity or motor-driven operation. Inside or outside 
installations. Small space requirements. 
IN WATER, SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT 
Write for new Ulustrated folder 


Vogt Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 1122, Louisville, Ky. 
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A New $1,000,000 City 
Hall for Vancouver 


\Vavcouver, B. C.—From a_ beautiful 
ark on the fringe of the residential dis- 
iet. a majestic new city hall has arisen 
is visible from many parts of Van 
eouver. through the sale of a 
1.500.000 issue of bonds, this building 
was started on January 3, 1936, and was 
ready for occupancy by the end of No- 
vember of the same year. The structure 
rises in the central portion to twelve 
stories. and on each of the four sides of 
the tower, which is 159 feet high, is an 
octagonal-shaped clock face with neon 
numerals and hands. Except for the 
vround floor, which is of Nelson Island 
granite, the facing is of Haddington 
Island stone with fluted concrete span- 
drels between the windows. Directly in 
front of the north entrance on a granite 
pedestal stands a cast bronze statue of 
Captain Vancouver pointing to the har- 
bor. On the north side is a reinforced 
concrete covered parking area of 8,000 
square feet underneath a public roadway. 
Three public entrances serve the build- 


I 


whic! 


Reported by 


ing. one on the north, one on the south, 
and a secondary one on Cambie Street. 

Inside the front doorway a marble- 
lined vestibule leads to the main entrance 
hall. Here the grey highly-polished mar- 
ble walls rise to a height of two stories. 
to an amber plate-glass mirrored ceiling. 
With service to the public in mind, those 
departments and officials most consulted 
by the citizens at large have been pro- 
vided for on the ground floor, such as the 
water and tax departments, the city treas- 
urer, the cashiers, the license and assess- 
ment department, and the paymaster. 
Protected by large central vaults in the 
sub-ground floor are the city’s records 
and archives. The vaults are surrounded 
by a continuous corrider system which 
joins at four points with the main corri- 
dor running from the covered parking 
space to the foot of the public elevators. 
which operate to the tenth floor. 

The three floors of the east wing con- 
tain a large council chamber and a unique 
arrangement of offices. The mayor and 
aldermen have suites containing recep- 
tion rooms and offices, the latter sur- 
rounding the council chamber. There is 
an air of spacious dignity about the 
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; 
; 
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Forward Steps 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


council chamber, which is two stories in 
height. From floor to ceiling the walls 
are paneled in mahogany. The ceiling, 
which has been treated with acoustical 
plaster, and the mechanical ventilation 
combine to make the room especially fine 
for its purpose. Doors open to a wide 
corrider running completely around the 
council chamber to serve the aldermen’s 
office and committee rooms. A public 
baleony overlooking the chamber is acces- 
sible from the “crush” hall, and with a 
similar space railed off directly below 
will seat approximately 120 spectators. 
Doors under the baleony open into the 
crush hall, which extends to widen into 
a large rectangular hall which feeds the 
corridors leading from the elevators, 
stairways, mayor's office. city clerk's 
office, and legal department. 

The mayor's private office is in the ex- 
act center of the building, facing north 
and overlooking the city. Aside from the 
private office, the mayor's suite contains 
a dressing room, a small elevator hall 
connecting with the private office. an ante- 
room and the general office. The rooms 
have been so arranged that it is possible 
for the mayor to go from his office to the 


THE CITY HALL, AND MAYOR G. G. McGEER, OF VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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HE popularity of any Swim Pool— 
municipal, club or private — depends 
upon the condition of the water. To be 


absolutely safe, pool water should be 
lation. / | 


Graver Swim Pool equipment insures 


water that is actually “pure enough to 


| 
| drink." 
| 


crystal-clear and kept in constant circu- r 


} 


Graver units are the result of 
years of sound engineering and de- 
signing experience. 
MUNICIPALITIES . . 
CLUBS... 
If you are planning a pool, be sure to 
send for the Graver Book on Design, 
Construction and Operation of Modern b 
Pools. It is chuck full of first-hand data 


ESTATE OWNERS... 7 


| 


| 

| presented in an interesting, comprehen- 

sive way. You may have a copy on i 
request. 


| | GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Hl. 


Catasauqua, Pa. East Chicago, Ind. 


THE AMERK 


KILLS 
WILD ONION 


WILD ONION is tough 
but not tough enough ty 
stand up against Doige 
Weed-Killer. This chemical is 
so powerful that a I-to-20 soly. 
tion kills not only wild onion, but 
also bindweed, wild morning 
glory, horsetail, crab grass, bur- 
dock, thistles, nettles and other 
yf hardy growth. Even poison ivy 
i‘ gives up the ghost when Dolge 
Weed-Killer is applied according to simple direc. 
tions. Of course, ordinary growth stands no chance 
at all. A 1-to-40 solution drives it off your drives 
—off walks, gutters, tennis courts, baseball in- 
fields, running tracks. 


 DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


The C. B. Dolge Co. Westport, Conn. 


AWN 


Write for this 
bulletin containing the very 
latest data on Elevated Steel Tanks. 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND DES MOINES, IA., 913 TUTTLE ST. 
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Sickle type, power driven, rubber tired, 
pulls self, cuts high grass, hay, weeds, 
on level or rough. Six times as fast as 
a scythe. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Country Homes, 
Highways, 
Orchards, 
Estates, 
Parks. 


NATIONAL MOWER co. 
83 Cromwell St. Paul. Minn. 


COPPERSETTERS 
eunth and unthout Valyts 


All copper and brass meter mount- 
ings for installing water meters in 
curb settings. Absolutely simple. 
Hold service pipes in line when 
meter is removed and make meter 
changes easy and trouble-free. _ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


THE FORD METER BOX co. 


WABASH, INDIANA, A. 


SETTING AND TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR 
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elevator, the legal department 


we city clerk’s office, the committee 
roo! er the council chamber, without 
pass through the public corridors. 


Through the public rooms and business 
office. 90,000 square feet of Vancouver 
ictured flooring composition in a 


manu 
chequered design of brown and fawn are 
cet to resist the continuous pound of feet. 


[ron grilles over the openings that need 
protection, iron railings, iron gratings, 
‘ron gates to the parking spaces, are but 
a few of the many items of ornamental 
iron work contributing to the beauty of 
the building. Angular, modernistic de- 
signs of fine proportions are featured in 
the specially designed hardware. Of solid 
east bronze, each lock plate displays the 
Vancouver coat of arms. Each door-knob 
bears the monogram of the building. 

The window fittings enable all parts of 
the windows to be cleaned from the in- 
side of the room, and provide ventilation 
without draughts, in such a way that noth- 
ing can be thrown or dropped through 
open windows from the upper stories, 

Strength, modern design, decorative 
surfaces, grace and color are prominent 
in the woodwork. In the tax department, 
English oak, occasionally dashed with a 
thin streak of dark walnut, indicates eff- 
ciency, solidity and dignity. The oak in 
the stairways is light, dainty and deli- 
cately paneled. There are 360 white oak 
doors of special laminated construction, 
forbidding any possibility of warping or 
sagging. 

From the tenth floor a short flight of 
stairs leads to the roof, where the “cat- 
walk” around the tower is built, especially 
for visitors desiring a good view of the 
city. 

ANDREW HAGGART, 
Building Inspector. 


“Wild Park” Improvement 


Burtey, IpAnHo.—Owning a tract of 
some 300 acres of unimproved land, 
much of it extending along the bank of 
Snake River, the municipality of Burley, 
in southern Idaho, has turned its atten- 
tion to making practical use of the land 
for the benefit of the public. 

A part of the land was turned over to 
the county, and modern fair grounds in- 
stalled on it. Another spacious portion 


ONE-MAN LAUNCHING CRANE IN BURLEY’S “WILD PARK,” 


DISTRIBUTING BOOKS AT NEW 


was leveled and graded and made into a 
large municipal airport. The remaining 
portion, adjacent to the Country Club 
golf course, is being developed as a 
wild park, planted with different varieties 
of trees and improved for picnic grounds. 
Along the waterfront, in conjunction with 
the Rotary Club, a bathing beach has 
been located, where yearly instruction in 
swimming and life saving is given by the 
Red Cross. 

Nautically-inclined residents have been 
recognized by providing the launching 
crane pictured herewith. With this de- 
vice, one man can launch his motor-boat 
from the trailer, or take it from the water, 
without assistance. 

Leveling and improving the waterfront 
has been done, much of it with WPA 
labor, giving plenty of room for fishing, 
bathing, skating, and as a viewpoint for 
crowds attracted to the river during mo- 
tor-boat races, and swimming contests. 


Stumps of poplar trees, removed dur- 
ing a thinning-out process along city 
streets, have been used to protect the 
river bank from erosion. They are again 
taking root and sending out shoots. Be- 
low is shown the tree-root bulkhead with 
newly set-out trees. 


L. H. SWEETSER. 


AND THE TREE-ROOT 


ROCHELLE’S “SUN TAN LIBRARY” 


A Beach Library 


New Rocuetite, N. Y.—The Public 
Library of this city hit upon the idea of 
taking its books where people go and 
mixing them with the playtime of grown- 
ups and children, rather than attempting 
to entice the sun-worshipers away from 
their summer out-of-doors. Consequent- 
ly, in the summer of 1936, the Beach Li- 
brary, or “Sun Tan Library” as it is 
popularly called, was established at Hud- 
son Park, a beautiful public park ad 
joining a beach on Long Island Sound 
where residents come in large numbers 
throughout the warm season. Whole 
families come to spend the day, some to 
sit in the park, but the majority to swim 
and lounge on the sand. It is the chief 
recreation spot for the many who cannot 
afford membership in one of the numer 
ous private beach clubs along the Sound. 

It was felt that the first requisite for 
the Beach Library should be simplicity, 
freedom from that formality which some- 
times frightens away the unsophisticated 
potential reader. Accordingly, the center 
of the library is located informally un- 
der a bright beach umbrella. The books 
are served from gaily painted pushcarts 
made from second-hand baby-carriages 
mounted with large wooden trays. Each 
pusheart holds about 100 books. The 
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Yo Zé Runways at Wold-Chamberlain Airport, 


Mopern planes are heavy —still heavier 
planes are being built. No runway will stay smooth- 
riding and safe under them without adequate beam 
strength or a to spread the heavy wheel loads 
over the subgrade. Concrete spreads loads over 
large areas. Even when the ground beneath is soft- 
ened by heavy rains and thaws, concrete runways 
keep the true, even surface so welcome to the boys 
in the cockpit. 

Concrete offers many other advantages. A non- 
skid surface without a roughness damaging to tires 
... good drainage without excessive crown... a 
light-colored surface highly visible day or night... 
cleanliness, no dust or y a0 de from flying particles. 


Minneapolis, are 150 ft. wide and 3,000, 3,000 
and 3,500 ft. long, with 6-in. slab cast in 20-ft. 
strips thickened to 9 in. at edges. WPA 
project under sponsorship and direction of 
Board of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis. 
C. A. Bossen, Supt., A. E. Berthe, Park Engineer. 


The first cost of concrete is surprisingly moderate, 
and the actual cost is lower than for other types of 
runway over a period of years. For concrete can be 
accurately designed for given wheel loads and land- 
ing impacts. Its high safety factor and great dura- 
bility insure long service life with the absolute 
minimum of maintenance. 

Before you plan your airport, write for Informa- 
tion Sheets and the booklet, “Concrete Makes a 
Modern Airport.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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reading matter available includes short 
stories, mystery and western stories, a 
few of the better class novels, and cer- 
tain books on particular subjects such as 
music. dogs, sailing, swimming or games 
for those who do not read except to fol- 
low some particular interest. The grown- 
ips proved to be particularly fond of 
dogs. Those books which may be taken 
to the beach have a bright orange band 
painted on the cover. The others, which 
are in the minority, may be read only in 
the park. 

July and August of 1936 found the 
Beach Library open three days each 
week. The hours were from 10:00 to 
1:00 on Tuesdays and Saturdays and 
from 1:00 to 4:00 on Thursdays. At 
closing time the gay book-stalls and beach 
umbrella were wheeled over to the Park 
Department offices, where they waited for 
their next appearance. More than 2,000 
books and magazines were borrowed dur- 
ing the season, some for use in the “read- 
ing room,” some to read on the beach, 
and some to take home. The average 
daily use was about 90 books and maga- 
zines, with 207 the high for a single day. 
\ few “reserves” were taken, and resi- 
dents in the vicinity of the park found it 
most convenient and made frequent visits. 
Other readers were introduced to the 
main library by books borrowed at the 
beach. Several applications for cards 
were filled out, demonstrating the Beach 
Library as a real branch of the Public 
Library and not merely a novel and handy 
dispenser of summer reading. 

Interest, surprise and pleasure were 
continually being expressed at the Beach 
Library. “Are you selling books”? was 
a frequent question, followed by delight, 
especially in the case of children, when 
the answer came that the books were 
there for them to read, and that there 
was no charge at all. 


Beach reading proved more popular in 
July, while in August more books were 
read in the park. Reading fell off quick- 
ly in September with the coming of 
cooler weather and big black flies that 
fave a passion for bare ankles. The 1937 
schedule opened the Beach Library on 
july 6. The hours of opening will be 
the same as last year. Requests have 
been made for more frequent and longer 
service during the coming season. 


AUBRY LEE HILL, 


Librarian. 


A Municipal Bus Terminal 


HacKENSACK, N. J.—Several companies 
operate more than 800 buses a day in 
Hackensack, with individual terminals 
and scores of unregulated pick-up stops. 
All this has been organized by the con- 
struction of a municipally owned _ter- 
minal, which will prevent indecision in 
attempting to tell a stranger where to 
take a bus. At present, 675 buses op- 
erate through the terminal, with a daily 
total of 1,500 passengers. Charges 


against privately owned bus lines, to- 
gether with revenues from concessions 
in the building, will. meet running ex- 
penses. The concessions include foun- 
tain and lunchroom, also news-stand. A 
free parking lot provides capacity for 450 
ears. This was a WPA project, which 
was started in January, 1936, and com- 
pleted in April, 1937. The cost was ap- 
proximately $80,000, of which the city 
paid $25,000, and the Federal Govern- 
ment $55,000. 


WILDER M. RICH, 
City Manager 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


C. ALEXANDER, former Manager 

* from 1933-36, has been reappointed 
City Manager of Elizabethton, Tenn., to 
replace Nat C. Nave. 

A. D. F. Bloodworth has been ap- 
pointed City Manager of Miami, Fla. 

S. B. Edwards has been appointed City 
Manager of Fort Worth, Texas. 

J. Leslie Giddings, of North Spring- 
field, has been appointed City Manager 
of Springfield, Vt. 

Willard H. Johnson, in charge of a 
CCC Camp at Branchville, N. J., has been 
appointed first City Manager of Rehoboth 
Beach, Del. 

O. O. Johnson, former Manager, was 
reappointed City Manager of Three 
Rivers, Mich., on June 17. 

A. A. Rhomberg, former County Engi- 
neer, has been appointed City Manager 
of Dubuque, Iowa, to succeed R. M. 
Evans, who has resigned, effective July 15. 

Col. C. O. Sherrill, first City Manager 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1926 to 1930, 
has been appointed City Manager of that 
city, to succeed C. A. Dykstra, who re- 
signed to become President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Clyde G. Pittman has succeeded Clyde 
McMahon as City Manager of Tecumseh, 
Okla. 

Lee H. Powell, former Manager of 
Tyler, Texas, has been appointed City 
Manager of Temple, Texas. 

Jess Todd has succeeded R. E. Clement 
as City Manager of Norman, Okla. 

W. E. Reynolds, former Manager of 
Alma, Mich., from 1919 to 1927, has been 
reappointed City Manager of that city, 
to replace J. Donald Sullivan. 

A. G. Wood has replaced W. W. Wood- 
ward as City Manager of Lronwood. Mich. 

Ciarence FE. 


Executive Director, International 
City Managers’ Associatior 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from June numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$200,000 Cambridge, Mass., Street ......... 


100,000 Lynn, Mass., Street and Sidewalk .. 


110,000 Vernon Co., Wis., Highway Imp... 


350,000 Ithaca, N. Y., Relief, Public Works .. 


316,511 Minneapolis, Minn., Street Imp 
100,000 Indianapolis, Ind., School ... 
475,000 Portland, Ore., Refunding Imp. 
180,000 Lake Co., Ill., School ............. 
100,000 Corning, N. Y., School . 


1,980,000 Delaware River Joint Commission, 


250,000 Southold, N. Y., School . 
4,700,000 Buffalo, N. Y., Refunding 
100,000 Big Horn Co., Wyo., School ... 
100,000 Frostburg, Md., Refunding 
116,000 Ridgefield, N. J., Imp., Refunding . 
115,000 Tuckerton, N. J., School, Refunding 


Rate (%) Term (Year) Basis (%) 
15 1-5 Ser 1.45 
15 1-5 Ser 1.48 
2.75 1.56 
1.75 1-10 Ser 1.73 
2.25 5.33 Avg 2.12 
2.25 1-20 Ser 2.24 
3 5 Avg 2.47 
2.5 ll Avg 2.48 
2.75 16.66 Avg 2.72 
4.25 9.75 Avg 2.83 
3.5 16 Avg 3.00 
3.10 12 Avg 3.09 
3.5 12.6 Avg. +0 
3.5 17.86 3.65 
13.16 4.98 

8.5-15 O.-A 4 
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@ Roll-A-Plane compacts and smooths a surface faster 
and better than any 2-axle roller ever built. 

Here you see it making a perfect surface without 
cross-rolling of Warrenite topping over a veteran brick 
pavement. Measurements show that the surface varied 
less than one-eighth inch from true grade. 

Roll-A-Plane saves up to 40% time because the 
third roll gives intense ‘‘spot’’ pressure where needed. 
It applies forward pressure which relocates material 
as well as compacting it. 

Use the Roll-A-Plane for faster, better, cheaper re- 
sults. Literature on request. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Austin-Western 


Resurfacing veteran brick pavement ct 
Danville, Illinois. Top photo shows work in 
progress while photo immediately above 
shows pavement before work was starteJ. 


Roll-A-Plane finishes thirteen blocks as 
smoothly as a billiard table! ‘‘Even the 
intersections were no obstacle,’’ says 
L. D. Kirby, City Engineer, Danville. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., A-4, Aurora, I; 


0 Send a salesman. 
Tell me more about the: 
Roll-A-Plane 8-Yd. Scraper 
Blade Grader 1) 12-Yd. Scrapers 
Motor Sweeper Motor Graders 
) Shovels & Cranes } Snow Plows 
© Bituminous Distributors & 
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Trattic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave., New York 


John 1 


Green, C hairman; 


Paul 


Gibala, Vic ( ‘hairman: 


E. J. Mellraith, Donald M. Me Neil, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, P, Taylor, Rayburn Hoffman 


William C. Brandes, Otto K 


Through Streets---When to Have 
Them and When Not 


By GEORGE W. BARTON 
Traffic Engineer, Chicago Motor Club 


VERYWHERE great faith has been 
E placed in the through-street regu- 

lation as an _ accident-prevention 
measure. Arterial streets have been es- 
tablished without careful study as to their 
probable effect. As a result, motorists 
are obliged to stop at intersection after 
intersection, sometimes without reason, 
until they become thoroughly exasper- 


ated. Their exasperation makes a more 
dificult job of enforcement for the 
police. 

San Francisco furnishes records cov- 


ering 33 streets during periods ranging 
from 12 months to 6 years, both before 
and after the creation of the arterials. 
The record is 104 fatalities before; 154 
ajter. On June 1, 1934, the stop signs 
were removed from 6 of the streets, and 
during the next 14 months, there were 
7 fatalities on these 6 streets, against 21 
fatalities in the preceding 14 months with 
the stop signs. So through streets are 
not always a cure-all for traffic accidents, 
and new through streets should not be 
created without careful engineering 
studies. 


What's the Matter with Them? 


Several weaknesses seem apparent in 
present-day through-street practice. 

(a) Through streets are expected to 
reduce all traffic accidents regardless of 
type. 

(b) Feeling secure in the stop-signs’ 
protection, motorists driving on through 
streets tend to relax attention and _ in- 
crease speed five to ten miles an hour. 
In many cases, the stop signs and 
through streets are expected to correct 
a condition which more properly should 
be met by enforcement. Also, particu- 
larly in the smaller communities, the 
signs are expected to do the entire job 
by themselves without police aid. 

(d) Even though stop-sign violations 
may be a major factor in a commurity’s 
accidents, more through streets are being 
created, adding more stop signs. Of 
58.600 motorists observed at stop signs 
in New Jersey, only 18.27 per cent came 
to a stop as prescribed by law. In Chi- 
cago, of a total of 81,481 vehicles ob- 
served, 40,420 (41 per cent) stopped. 


33,580 reduced speed, and 7,481 (9 per 
went through the stop signs with- 
reduction in speed, 


cent 
out 


(e) Instead of a right-of-way rule as 
written in the model ordinance, motorists 
who have stopped at one of the signs 
along a through street are not actually 
allowed to proceed at once, but must wait 
until a gap occurs in the through-street 
traffic. 

(f{) Too frequently, the signs protect- 
ing through streets are of inferior types 
without reflecting units or illumination 
adequate to be seen in the midst of com- 
peting light at the intersection. 


What They're For 


Through streets facilitate a major flow 
of trafic from one section of the city to 
another by restricting interferences from 
side-street traffic. In general, they serve 
to reduce right-angle collisions between 
this major-traffic flow and the side-street 
trafic, at a number of the intersections. 


When to Have Them 


In analyzing the advisability of a 
through street, the following factors may 
be considered: 

(1) Types of Accidents. 
can be depended upon to reduce right- 
angle collisions, if the signs are obeyed. 
though other types of accidents resulting 
from the speed of the through street 
trafic and pedestrian cross traffic are 
likely to become more frequent and more 
serious. 


Stop signs 


Accidents 


(2) on Adjacent Parallel 
Streets —When a through street is newly 


protected by stop signs, it attracts traffic 
from adjacent streets. This in turn tends 
to reduce accidents on those streets. 
(3) The Normal Safe Approach 
Speeds—lf right-angle collisions have 
been occurring at an intersection and if 
vision obstructions indicate a safe ap- 
proach speed of eight or ten miles an 
hour or less, a stop sign probably would 
be justified regardless of the through 
street. If this condition exists at one- 
third or more of the intersections, it is an 
argument in favor of the through street. 


(4) Volume of Traffic on Major 
Street.—Certainly a through street regu- 


lation isn’t needed as long as there is 
generally a sufficient time interval be- 
tween vehicles so that cross traffic can, 
within a reasonable time, have an op- 
portunity to cross. If the peak traffic 


Jelinik, Burton W 


Marsh, William R. MeConochie, 


and 


on a street is 450 vehicles an hour 
if this trafhe is 
miles an hour, a motorist on a side street 
may approach this major artery 50 pet 
cent of the time without finding the in 
tersection occupied by main-street trafhe 
or without finding a main-street vehicle 
so close to the intersection as to make it 
dangerous for him to cross. On this 
basis, it would be unreasonable to make 
any artery a through street, if the traffic 
in the peak morning and evening hours 
average 450 vehicles on the 


moving at about 25 


does not 
major street. 

(5) Distance from Parallel Through 
Streets —Obviously, it is undesirable to 
have parallel through streets within three 
or four blocks of one another, though 
this limitation is not inflexible. 

(6) Speed of Traffic on Major Street. 

In general, when the traffic on a major 
street is moving at less than 25 miles an 
hour, a through-street regulation is not 
required. This may not apply when the 
volumes of traffic are unusually high. 

(7) Pedestrian Cross Traffic-—Where 
there is no positive speed control either 
through continuous policing or a proper 
traffic-signal system, a high volume of 
pedestrian cross trafic makes the crea 
tion of a through street objectionable. 

(8) Type of Area Through Which 
Major Street Passes.—As a rule, it is un 
desirable to create an arterial on a street 
which runs through a shopping district, 
past schools, or on a narrow residential 
street where children are forced to play 
in or near the pavement. 

(9) Continuity of Street—Obviously, 
little is gained by making a section of 
street, a few blocks in length, a protected 
through street unless it connects with a 
system of through streets. There is little 
value in a through street which does not 
take traffic from a clearly defined origin 
to a definite destination. 

(10) Character of Rendered 
by Street—In general, a street should 
not be made a through artery unless it 
radiates from a major business or com 
mercial area or serves as a bypass or cit 
cumferential route. 

(11) Provisions for Enforcement.—lt 
most positively is unwise to establish a 
through street if at the same time definite 
provisions are not made for adequate 
sustained enforcement of the stop signs 
and the speed regulations. 

(12) Availability of Funds for Ade 
quate Signs.—Under no circumstances 
should a through street be established if 
funds are not available for the purchase 
of reflecting or illuminated stop signs 
which will be visible at night as well as 
during the day. 


The Data Needed 


Service 


It would be of decided aid to the de- 
velopment of traffic engineering practice 
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ch 
ee will begin now to collect data on 
which 'o base definite standard through- 
ereet warrants” in the future. These 
data could well be collected whenever a 


new through street is added or an exist- 
ing one abandoned. The information 
should cover an equal period of time 
both before and after the change and 
deal with the following factors: (1) 
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number and type of accidents; (2) vol- 
ume of traffic on major street; (3) speeds 
of traffic on major street: (4) number 
and type of accidents on adjacent paral- 
lel streets. 


Many Minds Have Many Ideas on Traffic Control 


Regulations in 13 lowa Cities 


Hasan value of a compilation of traffic 
regulations in 13 lowa cities, made 
by the Iowa State Planning Board, lies 
less in the answers, illuminating as they 
are, than in the number and penetrating 
quality of the questions themselves. 
There are 117 questions arranged in 13 
groups. They will indicate at a glance, 
and on study convince any municipal 
body, that a practical understanding of 
the traffic problem calls for considerable 
breadth of consideration. Though here 
we have a complete picture of the traffic 
practices and views in only 13 cities and 
these all in one state, the differences 
among the cities appear to be as marked 
as if the entire country were represented. 
This inquiry was conducted as WPA 
Project 1443 by Lawrence W. Murray 
and Alfred B. Bowman, Committee on 
Urban Land Use and Traffic Studies. 

The cities included in this study were 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Keokuk, Marshall- 
town, Muscatine, Ottumwa, and Sioux 
City. 

The traffic regulations are set up by 
ordinance authority in nine cities, by the 
Police Department in one city, and by a 
City Safety Commission in two cities. 
The question of delegation of legislative 
authority has been raised in only two 
of these cities when regulations were es- 
tablished by others than the city council. 

Pedestrians are required by law to obey 
trafic signals and move with the lights in 
nine cities out of the thirteen, but only 
one city has made any arrests and laid 
fines for violations. Twelve cities have 
limited-time parking; ten of them find it 
dificult to enforce. Of these ten, four 
feel that all efforts to regulate the park- 
ing of cars, except where they interfere 
with vision or are adjacent to bus stops, 
fire hydrants, and safety zones, should be 
abandoned because of the difficulty of 
entorcement. general lack of respect for 
regulations, and a more or less apathetic 
attitude toward the situation. 

Regulation of trucks and mass carriers 
has received little attention as_ yet. 
Trucks engage in what is called store- 
door delivery at any time of day in twelve 
of the cities. Nine of the cities feel that 
long-distance operators should be re- 
quired to operate over certain well-de- 
fined routes through the city and nine 
have control over these routes. 


Signs, Signals and Street Design 


greatest variation of methods and 
procedure is shown by the returns on the 
seclions on trafhic-control mechanisms 


and signs and signals. Cities use dif- 
ferent colors to indicate identical signals 
and regulated areas. Only five cities 
have progressive movement type signal 
systems, and one city has a few vehicle- 
actuated traffic controllers. One city still 
permits a right turn on a red light. Two 
cities maintain their signals in operation 
24 hours a day, and of the eleven others, 
only three indicate that the signal is off 
and that a stop is required. In spite of 
the apparent need for uniformity in meth- 
ods and systems, four cities still feel 
that a uniform nation-wide system of traf- 
fic control mechanisms and colors to 
indicate definite orders should not be 
adopted, but that it should be left to the 
discretion of the various local officials. 
It is interesting to note that, of these 
four, two feel that the motor-car driver 
is not thoroughly acquainted with all the 
regulations. 

The answers to questions on design 
and construction show that much may be 
done in the matter of safe and economi- 
cal design. Ten cities feel that smooth 
street surfaces are contributing to traffic 
accidents, and seven think it would be 
good public policy to make an expendi- 
ture for a non-skid surface over the exist- 
ing one. Five of the cities are of the 
opinion that speed is necessary, and 
nine think that cars are being operated at 
speeds greater than those for which their 
streets were constructed. At certain 
times of day in three cities where pedes- 
trians are required to move upon signals 
the sidewalks are insufficient to accom- 
modate the accumulation of persons. The 
design of safety zones in streets presents 
problems. Seven cities use street-car 
safety zones and, of this number, five 
have trouble with drunken, sleeping, or 
inattentive drivers crashing into these ob- 
structions. 

Parking and garage facilities compli- 
cate problems dealing with construction. 
Parking in the concentrated commercial 
section has its economic aspects, and the 
regulation in these districts is mainly in- 
fluenced by the attitude of the merchants. 


Ten cities state that their commercial in- 
stitutions feel that the establishment of 
their own individual parking facilities for 
customers is a necessity. In the belief 
that it is more profitable than paying 
taxes on the original investment, property 
owners in three cities have wrecked 
buildings in order to establish parking 
lots. 


Elevated Highways and Public 
Garages 


The trafic volume has increased to 
such an extent in four cities that it has 
become necessary to consider the con- 
struction of an elevated highway. Opin- 
ion is expressed that a system of public 
garages in connection with these high- 
ways would stabilize property values in 
the commercial districts. It was indi- 
cated that in only two cities would the 
voters look with favor on such a project, 
and all of the answers indicate that there 
would be objections to such a highway 
over already established streets. 

An educational program is being, ot 
has been, conducted in nine cities, which 
has proved effective in improving the 
public’s attitude toward the enforcement 
of traffic regulations. This program has 
been applied in twelve cities in the pub 
lic schools, and from statistics available 
the school-child accident situation has 
shown improvement. In connection with 
the educational program, two cities have 
traffic schools which offenders are re- 
quired to attend in lieu of fines. 

All thirteen municipalities have a sys- 
tem of trafic accident reporting, and ten 
have traffic accident investigation sys- 
tems. These systems are rather new in 
some cities, and the accident reports are 
analyzed in only eight of the cities. From 
these analyses, periodic reports are 1s- 
sued in six cities which show the trend of 
the traffic accident situation. From the 
accident reports, an accident spot-map 
has already been prepared in eight cities, 
and one has a vehicular traflic-flow map 
made up from intersectional counts. 


Motor Deaths 20 Per Cent Above 1936 


Census figures for 127 cities indicate that traffic fatalities are running 20 per 
cent above the record established in 1936. There were increases in 89 cities and 
decreases in 38 cities. President Thomas P. Henry of A. A. A. says that a greater 
degree of individual care on the part of both motorists and pedestrians will do 
more than anything else to solve the problem. One of the most certain methods 
of reducing the number of accidents is adequate lighting of streets and highways. 
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THE AMER 


Unmatched Economy 
Proved in 10,244-Mile 


“RIM OF THE NATION” 


TEST RUN 
With Half-Ton“‘Economy Model” 
Pickup— 1,000-Pound Load 

Location of Test. ‘Round the Nation, Detroit to Detroit 
Distance Traveled 10,244.8 Miles 
Gasoline Used 
Oi! Consumed 
Water Used 
Gasoline Cost 
Gasoline Mileage 20.74 Miles per Galion 
Average Speed a 18 Miles per Hour 
Running Time 328 Hours, 31 —_ 
Gasoline Cost per Mile 
Average Oil Mileage 365.5 Miles at 
Total Cost of Repair Parts $0.73 

These records have been certified by the A.A.A. 

Contest Board as being officially correct. 


Chevrolet-Powered School Buses lead all low- 
est-priced bus equipment for safety. Per- 


fected Hydraulic Brakes, always equalized, 


are the safest and smoothest brakes ever 
built. With this great safety feature, Chev- 
rolet offers outstanding economy of gas 
and oil, low maintenance cost and highly 
dependable day-in-and-day-out operation. 
General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES — NEW -HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE —IMPROVED LOA 
VED FULL-FLOATING ‘REAR AXLE WITH NEW ONE-PIECE 
CAB— PRESSURE STREAM LUBRICATION 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


Many Cities Adopt 
Tax Instalments 


SHE oftener a citizen pays his taxes, 
| the less he is likely to notice them. 
On this theory of frequent, easier pay- 
ments, three-fourths of the 309 cities in 
the United States of 30,000 and over have 
‘eased the number of tax-due dates 


int 
to five or even ten and twelve a 


trom one 
year. 

The new style of tax-paying has grown 
more popular during the last five years, 
according to the Municipal Finance News 
Letter, issued by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. Exactly 150 of the 
309 cities are collecting taxes in two in- 
stalments: 11 do it in three; 53 in four, 
and 15 in five or more. Seven permit 
payment in ten instalments, and three col- 
lect in twelve. The number of cities col- 
lecting four times a year increased from 
3 in 1932 to 53 in 1936. Back in 1923, 
when 165 cities reported, about three- 
fourths of them were asking payment of 
taxes once a year, and the remainder, 
semi-annually. None permitted more 
than two instalments. 

Canadian cities of more than 30,000 
population show somewhat the same ten- 
dency toward increased acceptance of 
tax instalments. Across the border, how- 
ever, the scheme was put into use much 
earlier than in the United States. Of the 
eighteen Canadian cities of more than 
30,000 population, seven now call for 
payment in one instalment, four in two 
instalments, four in three, two in four, 
and one five times a year. 

Over 40 states in this country have 
statutes providing for tax instalments, 
many of which are optional to their cities. 
(mong cities that have adopted the quar- 
terly plan of tax payment, commonly rec- 
ommended by finance authorities, are 
Norfolk and Petersburg, Va., Rochester, 
\. Y.. Passaic, Elizabeth and Perth Am- 
boy. N. Brunswick, Ga., and Hart- 
ford. Conn. 


New Parking Ordinance 
to Keep Streets for Traffic 


“ EEPING streets free for traffic instead 
of for parking is a growing problem 
in moter-ridden American cities. The lat- 
est regulation in this direction is an ordi- 
nance requiring theaters and other places 
of amusement to provide a_ specified 
amount of off-street parking space, on a 
ratio to their seating capacity. 

Riverside, Ill., population, 6,770, ac- 
cording to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials’ News Letter, last month 
incorporated such a parking provision in 
an ordinance. It specifies a minimum of 
200 square feet of parking space for 
each six seats in any building erected for 
moving pictures, vaudeville shows, or 


theatrical entertainments giving regular 
performances. A further requirement is 
that the parking space must be on the 
site of the building or not more than 
four feet away. No permits will hence- 
forth be granted in Riverside for the 
erection or alteration of any theaters or 
public amusement places unless this pro- 
vision is made. 

The city of San Marino, Calif., recently 
adopted an ordinance regulating theaters 
which requires provision of parking space 
to accommodate an automobile for every 
two seats in the theater. DuPage County, 
Ill., in a zoning ordinance of broader cov- 
erage adopted in 1936, requires that no 
building or structure be erected or land 
used for any purpose which will cause 
customers, employees, or residents to park 
their vehicles for longer than one hour 
unless parking area is maintained. 

On the same theory that buildings in 
which large numbers of people congre- 
gate are bound to create congestion, there 
is a provision in the zoning ordinance of 
the city of Los Angeles which requires 
apartment buildings to provide off-street 
parking space on their lots. 


Danger of Going Too 
Far in Service-Charge 
Financing 


EED for caution on the part of cities 

that have gone in for “service charge 
financing.” a significant development dur- 
ing the past few years, is expressed by 
Frank W. Herring, Executive Director of 
the American Public Works Association, 
in the current issue of the Public Works 
Engineers’ News Letter, published by the 
Association. 

About 400 cities, for example, follow 
the practice of charging “rentals” for 
sewer service, Mr. Herring says. Many 
other cities, in addition, have placed on 
a user-payment basis such services as 
refuse collection and_ disposal, toll- 
bridges and viaducts, swimming pools. 
parks and other community provisions 
hitherto financed largely out of general 
tax revenues. 

“The sound of the term ‘self-liquidat- 
ing’ has been very pleasant.” says Mr. 
Herring. “There is no doubt that finane- 
ing a public improvement or a_ public 
service by charging scheduled fees to 
direct users has many advantages, at least 
apparently. Legal limitations on taxes 
and tax-supported debt are avoided. Pub- 
lic demand for continued low tax rates is 
obeyed. Improvements can be under- 
taken that would otherwise be financially 
impossible. Costs are distributed in pro 
portion to the direct use made of the facil- 
ities being financed, and apparently in 
proportion to the benefits received.” 

There are two shortcomings, however, 


in his opinion. First: “Nearly all public 


services are of such a nature that the con- 


cern of the community at large in their 
continued operation is of far greater 
weight than is that of any individual. 
Ultimate enforcement of service-charge 
collections would not be feasible. Dis 
continuing the service for any large num 
ber of users could not be countenanced.” 
Second: the source of service-charge rev- 
enues is strictly limited. “As every com- 
munity is made up of individuals of vary- 
ing degrees of economic strength, there 
was established long ago the principle 
that the man of small means should pay 
less and the man of large means should 
pay more. Otherwise, community facil 
ities simply could not be supported at all. 
Service charges in most instances merely 
move the center of gravity of the distribu 
tion curve downward toward those even 
less capable of bearing the cost. If tax 
revenues are judged no longer capable of 
supporting community services, it is diff 
cult to understand how service charges 
can be substituted with any degree of 
long-term success.” 


Yacht Harbors a Growing 
Municipal Activity 


(,7e4t growth of interest in boating 

as a recreation is giving rise to an 
other municipal activity in the develop- 
ment of waterfront facilities by the main 
tenance of yacht basins and harbors 
Seventeen cities are listed in the current 
issue of Public Management, magazine 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, as either recently finishing or hav- 
ing nearly completed new pleasure boat 
ing basins. These include: Berkeley. 
Calif.; Detroit; Louisville; Cambridge. 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Fort Myers and 
Tampa, Fla.; Delmar and Perth Am- 
boy, N. J.; Greenwich, Conn.; Gulfport. 
Miss.; Escanaba and Traverse City. 
Mieh.; Evansville, Ind.; Salt Lake City. 
and New York City. 

Boat harbors are a comparatively new 
municipal activity, according to Public 
Management. Miami and San Francisco 
about twelve years ago were among the 
first large cities to recognize the value of 
public facilities for pleasure beating. 
Many of the currently built harbors are 
financed in part with WPA assistance: 
Berkeley has just completed a million 
dollar yacht harbor and aquatic park 
with this aid. Perth Amboy’s boat basin. 
created as a WPA project, cost $135,000: 
Escanaba’s will cost about $115.000: and 
Fort Myers’, about $150,000. Louisville 
added $30.000 to $150,000 of WPA funds 
to develop boating facilities on her river 
front. 

Municipal boat basins generally con 
sist of a series of floats or piers and cat 
walks that form individual slips. Fresh 
water, fuel, supplies, ample parking space 
for spectators on shore, and other ser 
vices, are usually provided. 
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CUT-BACK 


MURE MILES 
BETTER ROAD 


TANOLIND PAVIN 


PETROLEUM 
NAPHTHA 


WATER & 
NON-BITUMINOUS 
MATERIALS 


BITUMEN CONTENT 


STANOLIND PAVING ASPHALT 


Contains more than 99% by volume of 
bitumen but requires heating to a tem- 
perature of 200° to 300° F. for han- 
dling. The slight additional price for 
cut-back asphalt compared to paving 
asphalt is more than offset in many 
caces by the ease of handling and re- 


sults secured. 


STANOLIND CUT-BACK ASPHALT 
Contains approximately 75% by vol- 
ume of bitumen and 25% petroleum 


diluent. 


EMULSIFIED ASPHALT 
( Specification Grade ) 


Contains approximately 55% by vol- 
ume of bitumen content and 45% 
water, distillates, emulsifying agents 
and, in some cases, materials to prevent 
freezing. We produce but do not rec- 
ommend emulsified asphalt. 


@ Look at the facts about Liquid Asphalt Cemen’ 
It’s the bitumen content (asphalt cement) that make; 
the road. The diluent used in cut-back aspha) 
is primarily intended to simplify handling, reduc 
viscosity and increase its ability to bind to the x. 
gregate as well as cement the aggregates togethe: 
The use of petroleum spirits as a diluent increases 
the ability of the asphalt to penetrate any dust o 
the surface of the roadway or the aggregate. 

When you buy Stanolind Cut-back Asphalt you 
get a product that has been developed over a perio 
of many years. A product that has a higher percent. 
age of asphalt cement, which means that you nee( 
fewer gallons of Stanolind Cut-back Asphalt per mii 
of surfacing—that means, more miles of better roads 
per dollar spent. 

Let your local Standard Oil representative expla 
the full significance of the illustration reproduced 
here in terms of your road fund dollars. He can als 
give you detailed information on prices, recommen 
dations and specifications on types of construction 
best suited to the needs of your community. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 
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With the cooperation of 


Zoning and P lanning EDWARD M. BASSETT 


Author of “Zoning: The 
Laws, Administration and 
Court Decisions During the 

First Twenty Years” 


Abandonment 


Connecticut. — Lehmaier v. Wads- 
worth, 191 Atl. 539 (Supreme Court, 
April 7, 1937. )—Under a zoning ordinance 
permitting the continuance of existing 
non-conforming uses and prohibiting the 
resumption of non-conforming uses which 
have been changed into conforming uses, 
the right to resume the non-conforming 
use is not terminated by the temporary 
interruption or suspension of the non- 
conforming use without the substitution 
of a conforming use, or without such a 
definite and substantial departure from 
the previously existing conditions as to 
signify an abandonment of the non-con- 
forming uses. 

New Jersey.—Campbell v. Board of 
Adjustment of Borough of South Plain- 
field, 191 Atl. 724 (Supreme Court, April 
27, 1937).—The owner of property is en- 
titled to a certificate of occupancy to 
carry on a gasoline and service station 
which was being conducted when the 
zoning ordinance placed the property in 
a residential zone, although the property 
had remained idle for some time after 
the passage of the ordinance on account 
of the inability of the owner to obtain a 
tenant. 

New Jersey.—Kensington Realty Hold- 
ing Corporation v. Jersey City, 191 Atl. 
787 (Supreme Court, April 30, 1937). 
The zoning enabling act of the state of 
New Jersey providing that “any non- 
conforming use or structure existing at 
the time of the passage of an ordinance 
may be continued upon the lot or in the 
building so occupied” authorizes the con- 
tinuance of only such particular non- 
conforming use as then existed, and does 
not contemplate the setting-up of a dif- 
ferent use; therefore, a dwelling house in 
non-conforming use either as a doctor’s 
office or as a tea room cannot subsequent- 
ly be used as a funeral home. 

New Yorx.—Matter of Bubitzer, Su- 
preme Court, Westchester County, re- 
ported in New York Law Journal, May 
18, 1937, p. 2508.—The taking-away by a 
tenant of his pumps used as a gasoline 
station does not amount to an abandon- 
ment by the owner. It is the land, not 
the operator, that fixes the continuing 
right. 


Garage 


New York.—Matter of Bourne, Su- 
preme Court, Westchester County, re- 
ported in New York Law Journal, June 
9, 1937, p. 2913.—This is a petition for 
an order for a peremptory mandamus to 
compel the city of Mount Vernon to is- 
sue to the petitioner a permit for the 
erection of a gasoline station on his lot 
located in a business district, within 150 
leet of a residence district. 


Under the zoning ordinance of the city 
a garage or similar structure may be 
erected in a business district, but “no 
part” of such a structure “shall be 
erected or maintained adjacent to any 
Resident District or within 150 feet of 
any Residence District.” This provision 
the petitioner claims, and this Court 
holds, to be unreasonable, saying in the 
following decision: 


“On the face of it. it would seem to border on 
the unreasonable that a property owner, located in 
a district zoned for business, cannot arbitrarily 
under all and any circumstances appropriat> his 
property for business purposes solely because it 
happens to be within 150 feet of an adjacent resi- 
dence district. [The circumstances may easily 
make a literal enforcement of the ordinance most 
unreasonable. 


“The setting-up of an arbitrary distance of 150- 
foot limit without elasticity, and without giving 
the board of appeals discretionary power to ap 
ply in different situations, on the face of it 
sounds unreasonable and arbitrary. 


“A relator in a mandamus proceeding [in this 
case, the city of Mount Vernon] is entitled to 
have the reasonableness of the ordinance deter 
mined by the Court as a question of law, and any 
issue of fact upon which a decision of such ques 
tion of law may depend may be determined by 
evidence 


“*Enforcement of an . ordinances » May 


be opposed on the ground that the ordinance is 
unreasonable and evidence may be introduced for 
the purpose of establishing the defense.” . . 


“I think the petitioner has not shown enough 
to justify the granting of a peremptory order of 
mandamus. An alternative order may issue, when 
evidence may be taken as to the reasonableness of 
the ordinance whereby justifying its constitution 
ality and legality.” 


Highways 


OKLAHOMA.—Thomas v. Farrier, 65 
Pac. (2d) 526 (Supreme Court, January 
26, 1937).—An owner of land abutting 
upon a public highway which is ob- 
structed so as to materially cut off his 
means of access to it, suffers special in- 
jury which entitles him to maintain an 
action to enjoin such obstruction as a 
public nuisance, notwithstanding an- 
other highway, upon which his property 
abuts, affords him another way of in- 
gress and egress. 


A New Zoning District in 
New York City 


On June 4, 1937, the city of New York 
amended its Zoning Resolution by es- 
tablishing “restricted retail districts.” In 
such a district the same restrictions ap- 
ply as in retail districts, except that no 
premises shall be used for the following 
purposes: “a theater or motion picture 
theater; an open-air theater or motion 
picture theater; a cabaret and public 
dance hall other than in clubs and hotels; 
a bus station: the business of selling au- 
tomobiles on lots or plots unbuilt upon.” 


Excess Condemnation 
Again 


Not so many years ago, city planners 
were full of hopes that excess condem- 
nation would be of great help to them in 
sensible, economical and beautiful city 
construction; and, in fact, it seems to 
have been useful, if not to the extent 
hoped for. Should it be more resorted 
to? Can it be improved as a legal and 
practical mechanism? Certainly the sub- 
ject deserves more discussion than it has 
received of late; and for this reason the 
article by Prof. Jewell Cass Phillips of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, in the 
May. 1937. number of the Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, is 
most welcome. 

Our readers may remember a dis- 
cussion of the subject, from several points 
of view, before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in January, 1925, and 
will be grateful to Mr. Phillips for bring- 
ing the subject up to date. 


Freeways 


Planning Broadcasts, the bulletin of 
the American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, devotes its issue of May, 1937, to 
the subject of freeways. Statutes author- 
izing the construction of such ways have 
been passed in Massachusetts, New York, 
Oregon and Rhode Island; perhaps the 
best law being that of Rhode Island, 
which the bulletin gives in full. 

This magazine has always been a be- 
liever in freeways, feeling that in many 
cases they were the best solution yet de- 
vised for many of our urgent trafhic prob 
lems; and our readers will remember that 
in February, 1930, at the beginning of 
the movement, an article on the subject 
appeared in our columns by Edward M. 
Bassett, to whom, more than any one else, 
the movement is due; in fact, it is be- 
lieved that it was in this article by Mr. 
Bassett that the word “freeway” first 
appeared in print. 


City and County Planning 


Under this title the National Resources 
Committee has just issued a circular, in 
typewritten form. giving a list of plan 
ning commissions in this country and 
showing their distribution. It fails, how 
ever, to give a list of the statutes author- 
izing these commissions, with statutory 
references. The last bulletin with this 
information, prepared by McDonald Sal- 
ter and published in May, 1936. covers 
state, county. metropolitan and city plan 
ning legislation, and is from the American 
Society of Planning Officials, 850 E. 58th 
St.. Chicago, Hl. 
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The demand for dustless gravel roads and streets 
in both city and country is best satisfied with some 
form of Calcium Chloride treatment. 


In rural areas where budgets are inadequate, spot 
treatment in front of farm homes is resorted to. 
Some sections also treat curves, turns and busy 
intersections. Others supply Calcium Chloride dust- 


proofing for the entire road. Surface application of Calcium Chloride 
draws moisture and holds dust. 


Some villages treat gravel street mileage without 
special frontage assessments. Some treat intersec- 


tions only and make a charge per front foot to 
property owners who ask for dust treatment, the 
charge varying from 2 to 6 cents per foot. No matter 
what plan is used, the demand for dustproofing has 
to be met to satisfy roadside residents and keep 
roads in condition. Surface dustproofing with Calcium 
Chloride is the simplest and least expensive way. 


Dustproofing may be combined with highway im- 
provement either by adding proper soil mixtures to 
provide a stable wearing surface or by complete sta- 
bilization with soil and Calcium Chloride mixtures. 
All methods are described in new literature. Write 
for information. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, 
New York City oe 

MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY, 60 E. 42nd St., 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland Michigan 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION Adding ready-mixed a and 
Barberton, Ohio Calcium Chloride 


Partial stabilization with soil materials and 
Calcium Chloride. 
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The City’s Legal 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Rights and Duties 


Accidents 

held not immune from liability for injury 
jue negligent driving of automobile used in 
a light plant (California Supreme 
Court: Peccolo v. City of Los Angeles, 66 Pac. 
’”d, 651) But not as to truck used for Fire De- 
partment garden (Illinois Appellate Court: Blagay 
». City of Chicago, 7 N. E. 2d, 934). 

Cy held immune from liability for injury 
negligently caused by driver of truck used in 
connection with municipal hospital (Washington 
Supreme Court: Hagerman v. City of Seattle, 66 
Pac. 2d, 1152). 

Minority held not to excuse claimant against 

ty for personal injuries from filing statutory 
notice of claim (Kansas Supreme Court: Thomas 
». City of Coffeyville, 66 Pac. 2d, 600). 

City held liable for injury to boy who dived 
into dangerous municipal swimming pool (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals: Ashworth v. 
City of Clarksburg, 190 S. E. 763). 

City held liable for injury to pedestrian who 
stepped into. depression in street partly con- 
cealed by grass (Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors: Parker v. City of Hartford, 190 Atl. 866). 

Street sprinkling being a governmental function, 
city held not liable for injury caused by negli- 
gent driving of sprinkler (Wyoming Supreme 
Court: Villapando v. City of Cheyenne, 65 Pac. 2d, 
1109). 

City held not liable for injury to park pool 
swimmer who dived into shallow water, on theory 
of “nuisance,” as distinguished from negligence 
(Ohio Supreme Court: Selden v. City of Cuyahoga 
Falls, 6 N. E. 2d, 976). 

City held not at fault or liable for damage to 
abutter due to water escaping into basement from 
defective water meter (Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals: City of Richmond v. Hood Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., 190 S. E. 95). 

Complaint against city for injury to child negli- 
gently shot by officer in charge of prisoners work- 
ing on street held to show liability except for fact 
that statutory notice of claim had not been filed 
in time (Alabama Supreme Court: City of Birm- 
ingham v. Weston, 172 So. 643). 

Statute held not to make city liable for negli- 
gent operation by policeman of automobile in 
performance of duties, he owning the car (Wis- 
consin Supreme Court: Jorgenson v. City of 


Sparta, 271 N. W. 926). 


Business Regulations 


Ordinance fixing opening and closing hours for 
barber shops held void (Michigan Supreme Court: 
Eanes v. City of Detroit, 272 N. W. 896). 


Civil Service 

Proof that City Manager appointed patrolman 
held not to establish appointee’s right to office in 
absence of proof that positica had been created 
by ordinance (Texas Supreme Court: City of 
Dallas v. McDonald, 103 S. W. 2d, 725). 


Contracts 


Contractor’s surety held not liable to city for 
centractor’s failure to pay city for materials used 
on job where city failed to exercise right to 
withhold amount from payments made to con- 
tractor (Wisconsin Supreme Court: City of 
F auwatosa v. Volpano, 272 N. W. 459). 

Ordinance accepting bid held not to create 

ntract where no formal written agreement was 
entered into (Pennsylvania Supreme Court: 
Morganstern Electric Co. v. Borough of Coraopo- 

191 Atl. 603). 


igineer specially employed held not entitled 
recover for preparing sewer plans and speci 
tions where there was no compliance with 
ter requirement for authorization of the con- 
by ordinance and signature by the mayor 
the recorder (Oregon Supreme Court: Fer- 
r wv. City of Hillsboro, 66 Pac. 2d, 496). 


Depositaries 

National bank's pledge of assets to secure mu 
nicipal deposits held void (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit: Granzow 1 


Village of Lyons, Ull., 89 Fed. 2d, 83) 


Drainage 

City held liable for injury to abutting land due 
to so raising street and sidewalk grades as to im 
pound surface water on such land (Georgia Su 
preme Court: City of Rome v. Brown, 190 S. E 
787) 
7 


Federal Jurisdiction 


Suit to enforce street-improvement lien held not 
removable to Federal courts by national bank 
receiver made party defendant because bank held 
mortgage against liened property (United States 
District Court, Eastern District of Kentucky: City 
of Corbin v. Varden, 18 Fed. Supp. 531). 


Food Regulations 


Ordinance imposing health inspection on ve- 
hicles transporting food, etc., and the operators 
thereof, held void as being unjustly discrimina 
tory in its exceptions (Oregon Supreme Court 
Bel! Potato Chip Co. v. Rogers, 66 Pac. 2d, 287). 


Improvement Warrants 


Where special improvement warrants were pay- 
able out of special assessment fund, held that 
city was not liable on such warrants because that 
fund became exhausted, without fault of city 
(Minnesota Supreme Court: Judd v. City of St. 
Cleud, 272 N. W. 577). 


Intoxicating Liquors 


City held free to deny or revoke permits to sell 
malt beverages, but not to confiscate property 
of permit holder on revocation of a permit 
(Georgia Supreme Court: McKown v. City of 
Atlanta, 190 S, E. 571). 


Liability Insurance 


Policy indemnifying city against liability for 
injuries occurring on municipal premises held not 
to apply to accident occurring through explosion 
of dynamite cap after being carried away from 
park. Clause in policy against keeping explosives 
on premises held to cover dynamite caps (Penn 
sylvania Supreme Court: City of McKeesport v. 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co., 191 Atl. 588). 


Libraries 

Testamentary gift for town library held not 
vitiated by conditions attached as to management 
of library, ete. (lowa Supreme Court: Jn re 
Nugen’s Estate, 272 N. W. 638). 


Licenses 


Ordinance imposing $50 license fee against 
hawkers and peddlers held void for failing to 
specify duration of license (Maine Supreme Ju 
dicial Court: State v. Thompson, 190 Atl. 255). 

Wholesale baker making deliveries to retail. cus 
tomers held not amenable to ordinance govern 
ing “hawkers” and “peddlers” (Illinois Appellate 
Court: City of Belleville v. Hoffman, 6 N. E. 2d, 
930). 


Owner of coin-operated musical instruments 
held without standing to sue to enjoin enforce 
ment of ordinance imposing license fee upon use 
by lessees of instruments (Georgia Supreme 
Court: Georgia Music Operators Assn. v. City of 
itlanta, 190 S. E. 32). 

Ordinance imposing $200 license fee on local 
business done by laundries and dry-cleaning estab 
lishments not maintaining plants in city held void 
for unjust discrimination (California Supreme 
Court: Bueneman v. City of Santa Barbara, 65 
Pac. 2d, 884). See, also, Whiddon 1 Vickers 
172 So. 923, decided by the Florida Suprem 
Court. 


Municipal Records 


Newspaper publisher held entitled to enjoin 
interference with inspecting, etc., police records 
for news-gathering purposes, excepting those of 
such nature that public policy requires the same 
to be kept secret (Florida Supreme Court: Lee 
Beach Publishing Co., 173 So. 440) 


Ordinances 


Appeals from convictions under penal ordinances 
held governed by civil appellate practice (Ala 
bama Court of Appeals: Sullivan v. Town of 
Hodges, 172 So. 675). 


Pensions 


Municipal pensioners held not to have such 
vested right to undiminished payments as to pre 
clude reduction or cessation of payments under 
legislative authority (Texas Supreme Court: City 
of Dallas v. Trammell, 101 S. W. 2d, 1109, reverse 
ing 96 S. W. 2d, 110). 


Police Measures 


Ordinance forbidding possession, for distribu 
tion, sale, etc., of any book, etc., advocating 
forcible overthrow of government upheld (Ala 
bama Supreme Court: Barton v. City of Bessemer, 
173 Se. 626). 

Ordinance forbidding sale of alcoholic liquors to 
minors upheld (Nebraska Supreme Court: Bod 
kin v. State, 272 N. W. 547) 


Public Utilities 

License tax against street-railway cars upheld 
(California Supreme Court: City and County of 
San Francisco v. Market Street Railway Co., 67 
Pac. 2d, 89). 

City held liable for destruction of: street rail 
road’s tracks, ete., under an attempted revocation 
of the company’s franchise (Pennsylvania Su 
preme Court: Dalton Street Railway Co. v. City 
of Scranton, 191 Atl. 133). 

Railroad commission order denying permit to 
operate buses in competition with street railroad 
upheld (Nebraska Supreme Court: Furstenberg 1 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., 272 
N. W. 756). 


Purchases 


City’s contract to buy truck from its Mayor held 
invalid (Georgia Supreme Court: Trainer v. City 
of Covington, 189 S. E. 842). 


Race Discrimination 


Evidence held insufficient to show that municipal 
park managers had violated injunction against 
discriminating against colored people in use of 
swimming pools (Colorado Supreme Court: State 
v. Lowry, 66 Pac. 2d, 334). 


Sewers 


City held not liable to abutter for injury to 
sewer connection due to intrusion by roots of trees 
in street (New York Supreme Court, Niagara 
County: Colombe v. City of Niagara Falls, 295 


N. Y. Supp. 84) 


Slum Clearance 


Act authorizing slum clearance projects by first 
class cities upheld (Kentucky Court of Appr 
Spahn v. Stewart, 103 S. W. 2d, 651) 


Taxation 


Life insurance company held to be frater: 
ind benevolent concern and as such entitled 
statutory tax exemption, and to be entitled 
recover taxes paid under protest (Tennesse: 
Court of Appeals, Western Section: Universal Life 
Insurance Co. v. City of Memphis, 103 S. W. 
2d, 912). 
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¥ 
of St. Paul’s 
Modern Brick 


Pavements 


@ Engineers know much more about 
pavement construction and paving brick 
manufacturers are making a vastly superior 


paving brick than they did 50 years ago. 


Yet Virginia Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota, brick 
paved in 1888 will complete its half century 
of service in a few more months. 


Brick pavements can give such service 
because they alone are so impervious to 
weather as well as traffic damage. 


As built today, brick pavements are smooth, 
easy-riding. They are safe. They are the best 
investment that a dollar’s worth of paving 
funds can buy. 


Use brick on new construction. Practically 
any type of failing pavement may be resur- 
faced with brick, and give long life with low 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 


Bricx COSTS FAR LESS 


THE AMERIC. 


PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


upkeep costs. For data, write National 


Affiliated with 


Paving Brick Association in 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


> 


“This Pavement 49 Years Old 


and Still Serviceable” 


—says George M. Shepard, Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, St. Paul, Minn. 


Virginia Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


BRICh 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Housing Officials’ Yearbook 


Housing Officials’ Yearbook 1937.—Edited by 
. Woodbury. Published by the National 


1950 n of Housing Officials, 850 E. 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. viii + 213 pp. $3.00 to non- 


This is the third annual summing-up of activi- 
ies and ideas in the housing field by the National 
{ssociation of Housing Officials. The various 
articles presented are by persons genuinely inter- 
ested and active in the promotion of better living 
conditions in this country. Dr. Woodbury feels 
that housing ideas and plans have matured over 
the last year, have become more concrete. This 
volume should be helpful in inspiring both official 
and unofficial housing agencies to better practice 
and in giving students and newcomers in the field 
some essential facts. 


Recreation in Westchester 


The Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion has done some of the finest recreational work 
of our day. Its varied program has been in- 
creasing over a period of 14 years, the recent 
depression providing a particularly strong im- 
petus. The Annual Report for 1936 presents a 
comprehensive picture of the activities of the 
Commission and its offshoots during the past 
year. 19 pp. (Apply to the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, County Office Bldg., Mar- 
tine Ave., White Plains, N. Y.) 


Purchasing 


The “Report to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia on the 
Work of the Department of Purchase, City of 
New York, for the Year 1936” has just appeared. 
It is a clear and complete summary of a year’s 
work, showing substantial progress in the coor- 
dination and centralization of the methods of pur- 
chasing, storing and distributing supplies, mate- 
rials and equipment, in addition to an impres- 
sive amount of purchasing actually done. These 
improvements in method, the office layout and 
equipment, the personnel program and the op- 
erating cost of the Department are adequately 
presented and described, and the individual work 
of the various bureaus, purchase, stores, stand- 
ardization, accounting and administration, is 
written up in some detail. 112 pp. (Apply to 
Dept. of Purchase, City of New York, Municipal 
Building, New York.) 


County Planning 

“County Planning Problems and Their Relative 
Importance” is a publication of the State Plan- 
ning Board of Indiana which has been prepared to 
show the general results of a year’s careful in- 
vestigation of the planning problems of cities and 
counties throughout the state. The Board has 
felt the necessity of establishing the relative im- 
portance of each problem of planning in each 
locality so that state-wide development can be 
undertaken in a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation between local and state organizations. 
This report centers around a chart evaluating the 
problems of each county, and contains 40 pages 
of explanatory material including suggestions 
for programs of improvement. (Apply to the 
State Planning Board of Indiana, 308 W. Ohio 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Making a Safer City 


_The Safety Council Division of the new Associa- 
tion of Commerce in South Bend, Ind.., is circulat- 
ing a colorful leaflet entitled “Making South 
Bend a Safer City,” setting forth its objectives. 
Trafic, home safety, fire prevention and industrial 
safety are their concerns, with the present em- 
phasis on traffic. This bulletin lists the recent 
measures taken to reduce traffic accidents and to 
standardize methods of investigation, gives South 
Bend statistics, and oatlines the Safety Council’s 
education program in its two major phases of child 
safety and adult safety education. 8 pp. (Apply 
to the Safety Council Division, Association of 
Commerce, South Bend, Ind.) 


Trade Centers and Routes 
Trade Centers and Trade Routes.—By Eugene 
Van Cleef, Ohio State University D. Appleton 
Century Co., Inc.. New York, 1937 
pp. $3.50 from THe American Crry. 


xvi + 307 


In planning the economic life of the nation, the 
network of centers and channels of distribution is 
perhaps the prime factor for consideration. 
Trade centers are barometers of civilization, 
fluctuating constantly with the ebb and flow of 
economic activity, and yet exerting positive in 
fluences as living organisms. This volume an- 
alyzes the geographic, sociological and economic 
aspects of trade centers and trade routes in a 
manner particularly suited for college study, but 
it should also prove valuable to those interested in 
the practical administration of civic affairs. The 
actual layout of a city designed for trading, its 
functional structure, its popu'ation tendencies 
and its methods of publicity are described, and the 
special characteristics of the ocean port are 
studied. World trade routes and the physical 
equipment for modern transportation are dis- 
cussed, correlated and evaluated. 


Ventilation of Manholes 


The Bureau of Mines has issued a second re- 
port on the “Ventilation of Manholes.” The in- 
vestigation has been extended to the larger types 
of manhole, and the report outlines the test pro- 
cedure and the results and conclusions drawn 
from the study. 8 pp. (Apply to the Dept. of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.) 


Municipal News Bulletia 


The Maine Municipal Association has com- 
menced publication of a News Letter reporting 
the developments in municipal government in 
Maine and elsewhere. The first two issues, ap- 
pearing April 30 and May 31, are single sheets 
punched for filing. $1.00 per year. (Apply to 
the Association, City Hall, Hallowell, Maine.) 


International Housing 


Owing to an oversight, we have not until this 
time given recognition to two very interesting pub- 
lications of the International Housing Associa- 
tion which appeared in 1935. The first, entitled 
“Slum Clearance and Reconditioning of Insanitary 
Dwellings,” is a summary of slum clearance think- 
ing and practice in many countries throughout 
the world. The data were assembled by means of 
a questionnaire and reveal the manysidedness of 
this complicated problem. Yet the fundamental 
considerations are the same everywhere: the social 
obligation to eliminate slums by clearance, since 
as long as they stand they will be inhabited; the 
legal aspects of the problem, involving justice to 
both individual and community; the possibilities 
of financing such work; and the difficulties of 
agreement on the form of new building. This 
study is in two volumes, volume I containing the 
text in German, English and French, and volume 
Il containing a series of maps, plans and photo 
graphs illustrating slum clearance schemes in 
many localities. 

The second publication is entitled “Equipment 
and Fittings for Small Dwellings.” Since demands 
for improved housing have become insistent in 
many countries, many innovations in material, 
construction and equipment have appeared. The 
International Housing Association has attempted 
to assemble reports and plans for the types of 
dwellings proved best by municipalities and by 
housing and building organizations. This publi- 
cation is also in two volumes, the first containing 
the text in German, English and French, and the 
second volume of plans closely correlated to the 
technical and economic explanations in the first. 
“Slum Clearance” contains 221 pp. of text and 87 
pp. of plans; 16 Reichsmarks for the two volumes. 
“Equipment of Small Dwellings” contains 172 pp. 
of text and 87 pp. of plans; 14 Reichmarks for 
the two volumes. (Apply to Julius Hoffman, 
Verlag, Paulinstrasse 44, Stuttgart, Germany.) 


Police Chiefs’ Yearbook 


Yearbook. International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, 1936-37 Published by the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 850 E. 58th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 259 pp. $1.50 

This volume contains the proceedings of the 


annual convention of the International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police held at Kansas City, Mo 
in September, 1936. Papers were presented on 
police organization and 1dministration, police 
personnel and training, police procedure, com 
munications, records and criminal identification 
criminal investigation, trafhe enforcement, crime 
prevention and juvenile delinquency, and a few 
miscellaneous subjects. This Yearbook should 
prove valuable as a reference work on modern 
police problems and methods 


Control of Milk Prices 


Federal and State Control of Milk Prices.—By 
James A. Tobey, Dr. P.H., published by the In 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers, 309 B 
Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, Ill., 1937. iv + 42 pp 
2.00. 

Economic regulation of milk by Federal and 
state agencies was first started on an extensive 
scale by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933. Since that time a number of state laws 
have been passed. This book presents a review of 
the constitutional status of laws fixing prices and 
regulating the production and distribution of 
milk through an analysis of the court cases up 
to 1937. The Federal regulations under the AAA 
are discussed and the milk control laws of sev 
eral states are outlined. The cases involving 
these laws are listed in tabular form at the end. 


Public Works Specifications 


The American Public Works Association has 
issued a set of “Standard Specifications for Pub- 
lic Works Construction.” They are intended as 
guides to local engineers, to be modified to suit 
local conditions. The use of such a guide should 
insure that no essential item is overlooked and 
that the materials and construction methods speci 
fied conform to good practice. These specifications 
are published in loose-leaf form, to allow the ad 
dition of new pages or the substitution of revised 
ones. (Apply to the American Public Works As- 
sociation, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il.) 


Municipal Government 


“The Municipal Charter Problems in Florida” 
is the outcome of a study by the American Mu 
nicipal Association of the municipal government 
situation in the state of Florida. The present 
status reveals lack of uniformity in types and ef 
fect of legislation controlling the several mu 
nicipalities. This report outlines the difficulties 
discovered and makes a number of recommenda 
tions for future constructive action toward a 
simplified and more efficient plan. 21 pp. (Ap- 
ply to the Public Administration Service, 850 
E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Rural Zoning 


The rugged individualist who tries to gain a 
livelihood from land unsuited to agriculture, and 
the settler on the isolated farm, are community 
liabilities. The first tends to drag down living 
standards and to strain the public purse for his 
relief, and the second demands a disproportionate 
share of the tax fund to meet his need for schools 
and roads and public services in remote sections 
Rural zoning is the modern scientific approach 
toward a solution of these problems, establishing 
use areas to best suit the land ‘Rural Zoning, 
4 Monograph,” has just been issued by the New 
England Regional Planning Commission for the 
purpose of presenting the case for rural zoning 
in particular relation to New England. The New 
England scene is compared with that of Wis 
consin, where a considerable amount of progress 
has been made. 76 pp. (Apply to the New 
England Regional Planning Commission, 2100 
Federal Bldg. Boston, Mass.) 
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YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


THE FIRST FORD TRUCK WAS BUILT 


TODAY...-.FORD LEADS THE WORLD 
IN TRUCK-BUILDING EXPERIENCE 


The first Ford truck was built July 27, 1917. Because it 


was built of materials stronger but lighter than those in 
common use, it combined ruggedness and reliability 
with low operating cost. Because it was sold in large 
numbers, its price was low. It was the first low-priced 
truck of quality, and it met with immediate success. 
Since 1917, Ford has built more trucks and commercial 
cars than any other manufacturer ... more than four 
million units. Measured in years or in units, Ford leads 
the world in truck-building experience. 

Such experience has enabled Ford engineers to im- 
prove the Ford truck year after year. The 1917 model 
was 40 horsepower and sold for $600. Today’s Ford V-8 
Truck gives you 85 horsepower and sells for nearly $100 
less. Road speeds of 70 miles an hour... mearly double 


the speed of the 1917 model . . . are possible with today’s 
Ford truck. Frames, springs, axles, clutches and wheels 
have been strengthened for greater load-carrying ability. 
Safety has been increased by the use of an all-steel cab 
and Safety Glass. 


And as for ECONOMY ... today’s Ford V-8 Trucks show 
the lowest ton-mile costs of any truck in Ford history. 

Try a Ford V-8 Truck under your own operating con- 
ditions. Ask your Ford dealer for an ‘‘on-the-job”’ test 
of an 85-horsepower Ford V-8 Truck if your loads are 
heavy . . . or for light delivery service with frequent 
stops, try the thrifty new 60-horsepower Ford V-8. 


) Convenient, economical terms through Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company 


FORD 
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\ecidents and Their Prevention 


{ nts and Their Prevention—By H. M. 
Verr Vember of the Technical Advisory Board, 
Vat Institute of Industrial Psychology. Pub- 
: the University Press, Cambridge, Eng- 
~ The Macmillan Company, New York, 


336 pp. $5.00 from THe AMERICAN 

cr 
| pectacular increase of motor casualties has 
inte ed the importance of accident prevention 
in the eyes of the average citizen over the past few 
vears For nearly a century, accident preven- 


‘ion received attention only by those in direct 
on with industry where the casualties are 
at but not sufficiently dramatic to catch the 


public eye. Now, however, the creed of safety is 
spreading, and we are recognizing the fact that a 
great majority of the accidents are chiefly de- 
pendent on the human element rather than the 
mechanical, and are preventable. In this volume 


the causes, frequency and preventives of many 
types of accidents are analyzed. _The possibility 
{ cultivating a safety habit of mind and specific 
«emi-automatic safety habits in respect to certain 
onerete acts is pointed out as having a tre- 
mendous potential effect in reducing the accident 
toll 


ou 


British and American Housing 


British and American Housing.—By Richard L. 
Reiss. Member Housing Committee, London County 
Council: and Vice-Chairman, Welwyn Garden 
Cities. Ltd. Published by the National Public 
Housing Conference, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New 
York. 112 pp. $1.00 in cloth; 50c in paper. 

This is the record of observations on American 
housing as compared with British housing by a 
friendly and widely experienced Englishman. He 
notes the differences and the similarities of con- 
ditions bearing upon the problem in the two 
countries, and bases a series of conclusions and 
recommendations upon them. The relevant differ- 
ences lie mainly in form of government, local 
taxation, attitude of real estate, mixture of races, 
and income and costs. The similarities are many 
and assure us that “just as in Great Britain it was 
found that no satisfactory solution of the housing 
problems of the lower income groups could be 
achieved without financial assistance from the 
national government, so no solution can be found 
to the American problem without similar sub- 
sidies.” English experience is carefully recounted 
und evaluated in terms of its usefulness to the 
United States. 


Parkways and Expressways 


The June 21 Information Bulletin No. 36 of 
the Regional Plan Association of New York con 
tains a particularly interesting discussion entitled 
“Parkways and Express Routes Lead in Progress 
on the Regional Highway System.” The general 
progress on the parkway and boulevard system 
since 1928 is outlined, and the details of progress 
on these routes during the four years immediately 
preceding 1937 are described. The advances in 
the development of express highways are also 
pictured, and, finally, the need and desirability 
of freeway legislation is pointed out. 12 pp. 
(Apply to the Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
1) Madison Ave., New York.) 


Municipally Owned Utilities 

The League of Kansas Municipalities has com- 
piled and published data on “Municipally Owned 
Utilities; Water, Electric, and Gas Utilities Owned 
by Cities in Kansas” for the years 1935 and 1936. 
The four sets of figures cover municipally owned 
water systems, municipally owned gas systems, mu- 
nicipally owned electric distribution systems, and 
municipally owned electric generating and dis- 
tribution systems. The objective of these com- 
pilations is to furnish city and state officials and 
other interested persons with the most reliable 
I on this subject 16 pp. (Apply to the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, Lawrence, Kans.) 


Asphalt Pocket Reference 


‘Asphalt Pocket Reference for Highway Engi 
neers” is a small-sized but comprehensive hand- 
book of essential information concerning asphalt 
nd its use in those fields which are of principal 
terest to engineers. A number of useful tables 

included at the end of the manual. This is 

sixth edition of this pocket reference, the fifth 
ng appeared in 1929. 240 pp. (Apply to 
phalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., New York.) 


Who’s Who in the Zoo 


Who's Who in the Zoo.—Prepared by workers 
of the WPA Federal Writers’ Project in the City 
of New York. Published by Halcyon House, Neu 
York, 1937. xii + 211 pp. $1.69. 

The Federal Writers’ Project has received the 
cooperation of all those connected with the zoo 
logical institutions of New York City in the prep 
aration of this volume, thus assuring the scientific 
accuracy of the text and the acquisition of suitabl 
illustrations. The animals chosen for publicity 
represent the 17 orders of the 4,000 species, giv 
ing a good bird’s-eye view of mammal life in the 
short descriptive histories of these typical animals 
The purpose of this interesting publication is to 
arouse the curiosity of young and old to the 
constantly entertaining study of the diverse habits 
of these animals. 


State Housing Board Report 


The “Report of the State Board of Housing to 
the Secretary of State of the State of New York” 
has just been published for 1937. Since the en 
actment of the New York State Housing Law in 
1926, there have been erected under the super 
vision of the State Board of Housing approxi 
mately $30,000,000 worth of new dwellings which 
have been made available to families at the lowest 
ittainable rentals without subsidy other than 
exemption of the improvements in some cases from 
local taxation for a term of 20 years. 

This 1937 summary contains the reports of the 
various housing authorities in New York State, 
the financial statements of the 14 projects under 
the State Housing Law, the operating and mainte 
nance costs and vacancies in these projects, and, 
finally, summary data pertaining to the 14 proj 
ects. The summary data indicate sharply what a 
tremendous item the land cost has proved to be, 
the average cost per room for land being $311.16, 
with a range of from $90.52 to $740.74; and the 
average cost of land per square foot being $4.63, 
with a range of from $0.64 to $15.01. 
of the land by building shows an average figure of 
54.2 per cent, with a range of from 24.8 to 72.4 
per cent. No account is taken here of the different 
building heights. Finally, rental figures show an 
average of approximately $11.12 per room per 
month, with a range of from $8.85 to $12.50. 


Coverage 


Smoke Regulation 


The Department of Smoke Regulation of the 
Board of Health and Vital Statistics of Hudson 
County, N. J., has issued a revised copy of its 
“Rules and Regulations” governing details of 
fuel-burning equipment required for issuance of 
permits and Strict observance of 
these rules will insure construction of new plants 
and buildings and changes in existing plants being 
done in such a manner that smoke will not be 
produced. Thus at least no new smoke will be 
tolerated in the future atmosphere of this county 
19 pp. 6c in stamps. (Apply to the Depart 
ment of Smoke Regulation, Board of Health and 
Vital Statistics of Hudson County, Court House, 
Jersey City, N. J.) 


Fourth Anniversary of PWA 


During the past four years, PWA has spent 
$1.126,197,000 for wages to workers on con 
struction sites and $1,948,389,000 for materials, a 
large portion of which went into pay envelopes of 
those producing such materials. The results 
have been gratifying in terms of the diminution 
of unemployment, the restoration of purchasing 
power, the revival of industry, and the increase 
of permanent and useful capital assets to the 
nation Schools, hospitals, works, and 
housing are only four examples of the many valu 
able monuments of PWA endeavor A new and 
profusely illustrated publication entitled “PWA, 
a Four-Year Record of the Construction of Per 
manent and Useful Public Works” gives a clear 
picture of some of the tangible accomplishments 
of this body up to its fourth birthday on June 16, 
1937. 28 pp. (Apply to the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, Washington, 
D.C.) 


certificates. 


water 


Water-Works Statistics 


4 “Summary of Statistics” of the 
water works for 1936 has just been published 
The statistics come under four headings—general, 
water consumption, services, and distribution sys 
tem. 1 pp. l%e in stamps. (Apply to the Mu 
Hall, Chi 


Chicago 


nicipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
cago, TIL.) 
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Tax Policy League Publications 


How Shall Business Be Taxed?—Symposium. 
Tax Policy League, Inc., New York, 1937. 175 
$2.50 
I'welve outstanding economists, business men 
ind administrators discuss underlying questions of 
Lusiness taxation theory in this volume Although 
the problems relate mainly to Fed 
officials of local governments, 
which must look to the 


ing share of state-collected incomes, will find the 


discussed 
eral and state levies 
states for an ever-increas 


volume of interest and value 


A second recent publication of the Tax Policy 
League is entitled “Chain Store Taxes.” State 
taxes have recently constituted head 
line material, but it is not generally known that 
a number of cities are also resorting to this type 
tax Both the 
scribed in this bulletin. 


chain store 


levies are de 
map, tables, Sk 


state and city 


28 pp., 


“Productivity of 
indicates that state 
taxes are proving much more productive than they 
Forty-five per cent 
York in 


A statistical bulletin entitled 


State Income Taxes” income 
have been credited with being 
of the state-collected 

1936 were from the income tax. 10 pp. 25e 
(Apply for all three publications to the Tax Policy 


League, Inc., 309 E. 34th St., New York.) 


revenues in Nw 


Assessment Principles 


issessment Principles and Terminology Pub 
lished by the National Association of Assessing 
Ofhicers, 850 E. 58th St.. Chicago, Ill., 1937 166 
pp. $2.00 in cloth, or printed separately in paper 
covers as issessment Principles” (102 pp., 75e) 
(42 pp., We) 
proved assessment 
forth 80 
establishment of ac- 
ceptable standards of original assessment, review, 
property Each 
principle is carefully explained and its merits and 
demerits discussed 

A second section of this work is composed of 
some 500 authoritative definitions of technical as 
sessment terms A third and final section is a 
selected bibliography, which lists, in addition to 
chosen writings on the subject, the official state 
manuals and any periodicals of interest to assess 
ing officers, 


and “Assessment Terminology” 
In the hope of 
techniques of 


extending 
today, this volume sets 
principles necessary to the 


and =equalization in taxation 


This comprehensive document 


extraordinary 


should prove of 
value to assessors and all students 
of property taxation. 


Chlorination Manual 


A planographed reprint, 4 x 6 inches, of the 
1926 edition of the “Chlorination Manual: Infor 
mation and Instructions Concerning the Supplying, 
Use and Control of Chlorine and Chlorination 
Equipment for Disinfection of the Chicago Water 
Supply at Pumping Stations,” by the Bureau of 
Engineering of the Chicago Department of Public 
Works, is now available. 
Manual cover “Chlorine—Its Properties and Safe 
Handling,” “The Chlorine Supply,” “Chlorine 
Equipment,” “General Operation, Control Tests, 
Records,” and “Operation and Maintenance 
of Chlorinators.” 72 pp. $1.25. (Apply to Home 
Study Circle, P. O. Box 4, Hubbard Woods, III.) 


Other Reports Received 


Avcustra, Ga 
1936, 159 


The five sections of the 


Time 


“Year Book of the City Council,” 
75 pp 
Annual Report, Chicago Police De 
936. 23 pp 
Garven Ciry, N. Y. 
MonTREAL, CANADA 
Assessments,” 


Cuicaco, 
partment, 


Annual Report, 1937. 23 


“Financial Statement and 


Montreal! Metropolit in| Comus 
sion, 1936 3 pp 
Muttvoman Country One “Budget 


Facts and Financial Statistics for 1937.” 82 
pp 
New N. ¥ 
1936. 181 pp 
New York, N. Y Annual Report, City of New 
York Law Department, 1936. 109 pp 
Oak Park, I Annual Report 
Public Works, 1936 77 pp 
Satem, Mass Annual Report, Park Department, 
1936 4] pp 
Annual Report, Division of 
Disposal, 1936 


Auditor’s Annual Report, 


Department of 


SCHENECTADY 
Sewage 

WESTMOUNT, 
pp. 


CANADA Annua Reports, 1936. 57 
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a Pay. Bakersfield, California 
= Dallas, Texas 
ar mone El Paso, Texas 
Kansas City, Missouri 
From Coast to Coast 


) Now Using DUAL 
PARKING METERS 


Twenty-two cities, from coast to coast, are now 
letting these mechanical policemen solve their 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Long Beach, California 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Miami, Florida 

Norfolk, Virginia 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Ponea City, Oklahoma 
Providence, Rhode Island 


*Sacramento, California 


San Antonio, Texas 


Sharon, Pennsylvania 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


parking problem. But what about your city? Is 
it in step with the times? Is it enjoying the tre- 


Taft, California 
Toledo, Ohio 


: mendous advantages Dual Parking Meters offer? Tefen, Temas 
Now is the time to investigate this practical, — ee Se 


proven plan. Write for details today. ©Meters ordered for installation 
ry El Paso, Texas, and Oklahoma City have replaced hand-operated meters 
with Dual AUTOMATIC meters. 


AT LAST! 


An Efficient, Low-Priced 
STREET SWEEPER 


$1225.00 


(F.0.B. Factory) 
3 For Town, City or Metropolis—May We Send 
“Literature? 


Manufactured by 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH COMPANY 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO 


THE NEW 


GETTHIS CATALOG OF | GET YOUR COPY OF ‘Rain forthe Asking” 


SAFETY PLAYGROUND 
: A comprehensive catalog which 
E UIPM ENT explains in detail portable, semi- 
perce. snap valve, hoseless or 
complet d 
you durability and playability plus guar- parks, parkways or your beauti- 
anteed SAFETY. a an always fresh and beau- 
Send TODAY for the FREE 1937 EVER- ae 
WEAR Catalog 28 containing full details 
of a complete selection of playground consulting meen” Ga will 
equipment. For description of EVERWEAR handle your watering problems 
beach and pool equipment, ask for Catalog 
28W. Address Dept. A 


better and at lower cost. A card 


or letter today will bring our 
catalog and details of our ser- 
Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


UNIVERSAL-HOUGH SPRINKLER-SWEEPER 


vice. No obligation. 
The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St., Troy, Ohio 


During July we hope you will 
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remember to mention American City 


Conventions - - Wh 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


en and 


here 


ery 9 Dauias, TEXAS. 
stern Chamber of Commerce Schuol. 
Ses Secretary, H. W. Stanley, Dallas, Texas. 
Jory 21-24—Dertrorr, Micu. 
a in Society of Civil Engineers. {nnual 
ae Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 
West 39th Street, New York. 

Tory 21-23.—Erte, Pa. (300) 
"Pp nia Chiefs of Police Association. An- 


nud ention. (Hotel Lawrence.) Secretary, 
F. B. titus, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Jury 25-30.—Pato CALIF. 

Western Conference for Commercial and Trade 
Frecutives. Conference. (Stanford University.) 
Business Manager, Leonard E. Read, 433 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

{vcusr 2-5.—Isnpeminc, (200) 

Vichig Association of Chiefs of Police. An- 
nual convention. (Mater Inn.)  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, J. P. Hackett, Birmingham, Mich. 

Aveust 15-21—Evanston, (300) 

Vational Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives. Annual meeting. 
(Northwestern University.) Secretary, C. R. 
Miles, 836 First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Aveust 16-19—Des Moines, Iowa. (500) 

League of lowa Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention (Savery Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Aveusr 18-20.—Dearsorn, Micn, 

{merican Water Works Ajssociation—Central 
States Section. Annual meeting. (Dearborn Inn.) 
Secretary, H. L. Nelson, 2122 Koppers Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Avcust 23-26.—Satt Lake City, Uran. 

Joint meeting. (Hotel Utah.) J/nternational 
{ssociation of Electrical Inspectors—Northwest- 
ern Section. Secretary, F. D. Weber, P. O. Box 
70, Portland, Ore. International Association of 

ctrical Inspectors—Southwestern Section. Sec- 
retary, H. L. Gerber, 914 Merchants Exchange 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Avcust 24-28.—Sypney, N. S. (250) 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, Bridge- 
water, 
Avucust 26-28.—Wi_mincton, N. C. 

{merican Water Works Association—North Car- 
olina Section. Annual convention. (Cape Fear 
Hotel.) Acting Secretary, A. R. Hollett, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina, Box 281, Chapel Hill, 
N. 


Aveust 30-Septemper 3.—Spokane, WaAsnH. 
{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers. Con- 
vention. National Secretary, H. H. Henline, 33 
West 39th Street, New York. 
Avcusr 30-Sepremper 2.—Itwaca, N. Y. 
Governmental Research Association. Meeting 
md conference. (Willard Straight Hall on the 
Campus of Cornell University.) Secretary-Trea- 
suret _— M. Paige, 850 East 58th Street, Chi- 
Aveusr 30-SepremBer 1.—Art antic Ciry, N. J. 
Vational Identification Association. Annual 
tion (Hotel Madison.) Secretary-Trea- 
surer, E. W. Livingston, Jamesville, N. Y 


Avcusr 30-Sepremper 2.—CieveLanp, Onto. 


Vational Municipal Signal Association. An- 
r nvention (Hotel Statler.) Secretary, 
Ir Shulsinger, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
SEPTEMBER Mop. (400) 

\ 


mal Shade Tree Conference. Annual con- 
(Lord Baltimore Hotel.) Secretary- 

Treasurer, Dr. R. P. White, New Jersey Agricul- 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

TEMBER 13-16.—Boston, Mass. (200) 

Vunicipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
States and Canada. Annual convention. 

Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 East 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Sy 


MBER 13-14.—-Winston-Satem, N. C 
Carolina League of Municipalities. in 


rth 


Ys 


nual conveggion. (Hotel Robe Lee.) 
tary, Patria Healy, Jr., Capital Club Budding, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
SepremBer 15-17.—Avurora, Iit. (350) 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Ill. 


SepremBer 16-17.—Fonp pu Lac, Wis. (700) 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities innual 

convention. (Hotel Retlaw.) Secretary, Frederick 

MacMillin, 114 North. Carroll Street, Madison, 


is. 


SepremBer 19-23.—Wuire Sprinesy W. 
Va. 
American Transit Association and A filiat@ 
sociations. Annual convention. (Greenffiet 
Hotel.) General Secretary, Guy C. Heckes, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. a 
Sepremper 20-22.—Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
American Water Works Association-——Rocky 
Mountain Section. Annual meeting. (La Fonda 
Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 437 
State Office Building, Denver, Colo 


SepremsBer 20-24.—Orrawa, Onr. 4 
Civil Service Assembly of the United ‘States 
and Canada. Annual convention. Director, G 


Lyle Belsley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ul) 
Sepremser 20-21.—Vircinta Beacn, Va. (500) 

League of Virginia Municipalities. 4nnual 
convention. (Cavalier Hotel.) Executive Secre- 
tary, Morton L. Wallerstein, 902 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 


SepremsBer Sprinc, Maine. (600) 

New England Water Works Association. Con 
vention. (Poland Spring House.) Secretary, 
Frank J. Gifford, 613 Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Sepremper 22-23.—Ricumonp, Ky. (250) 

The Kentucky Municipal League. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, Carl B. Wachs, Mu 
nicipal Building, Lexington, Ky. 


Sepremper 27-30.—Fort Wortn, Texas 

{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 422, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sepremper 27, Week or.— Wuire 
Sprines, W. Va. 
Illuminating Engineering Society. {nnual con- 


vention. (Hotel Greenbrier.) General Secretary, 
A. D. Cameron, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 
27-30.—Hartrorp, Conn. 

International Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors—Eastern Section Meeting. General Chair- 
man, Joseph P. Rohan, Hartford Building Depart- 
ment, Hartford, Conn 
2.—Concorp, Mass. (200) 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. 
Planning conference. (Concord Inn.) Secretary, 
Gilbert Robinson, 38 Garfield Avenue, Medford, 
Mass. 

Octorer 4-6.—ATLANTA, Ga. (350) 

dmerican Public Works Association Congress 
(Atlanta Biltmore Hotel.) Executive Director, 
Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Octoser 4-7.—Battimore, Mp. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
{nnual convention. Secretary, George Black, Wil 
mington, Del. 


Ocroser 5-8.—New Yorx. 

{merican Public Health Association {nnual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Dr. Regin 
Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New York 


Ocroper 5-8.—New York. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. Veet- 
ing. (Hotel Pennsylvania.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. E. Tarbett, United States Public Health Ser 
vice, Washington, D. C. 

Octoser 5-7.—Omana, Nese 

League of Nebraska Municipalities {nnual 

convention (Hote! Fontenelle.) Secretary-Trea- 


surer, C. E. Beals, 204 Browne Building, Lir 

coln, Nebr 

Octoser 10-12.—Kansas Crry, Mo. (100) 
Institute of Trafic Engineers dnnual me 

(Hotel President.) Secretary-Treasurer, Hat 


F. Hammond, 1 Park Avenue, New York 


Ocroser 11-16.—Battimore, Mo 

National Association of Public School Busir 
Ofiicials. dnnual conventior (Lord Baltimore 
Hotel.) Secretary, H. W. Cramblet, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Ocroper 11-15.—Kansas Crry, Mo 

Vational Satety Council innual conarTess 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker -Drive, Chicago, Ill 


Ocroser 13-15.—Ariantic City, Ne J. (200) 

Pennsylvania Water Works Association {nnual 
meeting and convention (Haddon Hall.) Seers 
tary, Dr. F. Herbert Snow, 327 Telegraph Build 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Octoser 18-21.—Austin, Texas 

American Water Works Association—South west 
Section. d4nnual meeting (Driskill Hotel.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quigley, 3320 W 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Ocroser 18-2].—New Onveans, La. 

International City Managers’ Association. in 
nual convention Executive Director, Clarence 


E. Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill 


Octoser 19-22.—Oxtanoma Criry, OKLA. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs {nnual 
conference (New Municipal Auditorium.)  Se« 
retary, James J. Mulcahey, 16 Franklin Avenue 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Ocroser 19-20.—Cincinnati, Onto 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment {nnual 
convention. (Netherland Plaza Hotel.)  Seere 
tary, B. M. McDill, Department of Health, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 
Octroser 20-23.—Sacramento, 

{merican Water Works Association—California 
Section 4dnnual meeting (Senator Hotel.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl M. Hoskinson, Chief 
Engineer, Division of Water, Sacramento, Calif 
Octoser 20-23.—New York 

National Association of Assessing Officers fr 
nual convention Executive Director, Carl H 
Chatters, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill 
Octoser 25-27.—Dopce Ciry, Kans 

League of Kansas Municipalities Annual cor 
vention. (Lora Lock Hotel.) Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
Ocroser 27-29.—Whuirte Sutpnur Sprincs, W. Va 

American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc 
{nnual convention (Greenbrier Hotel.)  Seere 
tary, V. G. Iden, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Octroser 28-30.—Sr. Paut, Minn 

{merican Water Works Association—Minnesota 


Section innual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ronald M. Finch, 414 Flour Exchange, Minneape 
iis, Minn 
Novemper 4+-6.—Omana, NEprR 

{merican Water Works Associatior Missouri 
Valley Section {nnual meetin (Hotel Fonts 


nelle.) Secretary, Earl L. Waterman, University 
of Tow i, lowa City, lowa 
November 4-6.—RicumMonp, VA 

{merican Water Works Association—Virginia 
Section innual meeting Secretary, H. W 
Snidow, 601 State Office Building, Richmond, Va 


Novemper 8-10.—Green Bay. Wis 


{merican Water Works Association—W isconsin 
Section {innual meeting (Hotel Northland.) 
Secretary, L. A. Smith, Superintendent of Water 
Works, City Hall, Madison, Wis 
November 18-20.Rocnester, N. Y 

National Municipal League {nnual meeting 
(Seneca Hotel.) Secretary, Howard P. Jone 


309 East 34th Street, New York 
DecemBer 6, o¢.—Mempntis, Tenn 
The {sphalt Institute Coanterence Manag n 


Director, J. E. Pennybacker, 801 Second Avenue, 


New York 
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- BODIES - TANKS 


Free literature sent anywhere on request 


Thirty-five years of manufacturing experience makes The He'] (Co. 
well qualified to produce the finest, most satisfactory dumping equip. 
ment on the market—Why not discuss your garbage collection prob- 
lem with a Heil representative ?—He will be glad to show you how 
other municipalities are “Doing a Better Job” with Heil Dumpers— 


address: 


Tae HEIL co. 


General Offices: 3000 W. Montana St., Milwaukee 


SCRAPERS - SNOW PLOWS 


FACTORIES: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN; HILLSIDE, N. J. 


BOTTLE WASHERS -DEHYDRATORS 
OIL BURNERS - WATER SYSTEMS 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 


No more "rattlers' on 
your streets with 


PATENT NO. 2,050,050 


TAPAX acts as a gasket between cover and frame, eliminating 
manhole and frame, thus making a full bearing surface. Quickly 


machining of frames and covers to make them fit. 


Send for 100- 
ft. sample reel 
— for which 
we will bill you 
only $15 if 
not satisfied, 
send back what 


Write for 
Circular 


TROHN'S SUPPLIES, Inc. 


motion, noe and wear. It conforms to all irregularities of 


applied by anyone without mess or special tools, it eliminates 


They invite use— 
These SOLAR Self-Closing 
RECEPTACLES 


A touch on the lid where it says “Push” opens the lid. 
When the scrap paper or rubbish is deposited, the lid 
swings back of itself. 


SOLARS are a tremendous help in keeping streets and 
parks free of litter. They lower street cleaning expenses, 
too. 


They are easy to use; easy to empty; long-lasting. (The 
easily removed in- 
ner bags save wear 
and tear.) 


Hundreds of cit- 
ies now use them. 
Write for complete 
description and 
prices. 


Many public 
buildings and 
schools, too, find 
SOLAR RECEP. 
TACLES extremely 
helpful in reducing 
litter both inside 
and outside the 
buildings. 


SOLAR -STURGES 
MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


203 Hoyt Ave. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


An All-Weather 
Parking Meter 


Parking meters are subjected to a wide 
variety of weather conditions in any one 
city and in the installations which have 
already been made throughout the coun- 
try. the limits are practically the highest 
and lowest temperatures in the United 
States. Soon after the Mark-Time park- 
ing meter was placed on the market, its 
manufacturer, M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, requested 
the Engineering Laboratory of a promi- 
nent university to make tests of the 
timing of the meter beyond the maximum 
range of temperatures to which a parking 
meter would be subjected in the United 
States. 

One of these meters was operated for 
a one-hour period at a temperature rang- 
ing from 70 degrees below zero F. to 50 
degrees below zero, and the meter showed 
no deviation from true time. Operated at 
35 degrees below zero for a two-hour pe- 
riod, the meter ran two minutes slow per 
hour; and operated at 20 degrees below 
zero for a two-hour period, the meter 
showed no deviation from true time. 

Operated at an intensely high tempera- 
ture, 150 degrees, for a six-hour run, the 
meter averaged two minutes slow per 
hour. The meter was kept in tempera- 
tures ranging from 20 degrees below zero 
to 70 degrees below zero for a period of 
31 hours. Then, after standing for sev- 
eral hours in room temperature, the meter 
was again operated and showed no devia- 
tion from true time. 

The Engineering Laboratory reported 
as its conclusions that the Mark-Time 


THE DIALS OF MARK-TIME PARKING 

METERS ARE READILY VISIBLE TO 

TRAFFIC OFFICERS AT A CONSIDER- 
ABLE DISTANCE 


A DETROIT STREET SWEEPER AND SNOW BRUSH MOUNTED 
ON A CHEVROLET TRUCK 


parking meter would operate satisfactor- 
ily in air temperatures ranging from 150 
degrees above zero F. to approximately 
70 degrees below zero F. and that the 
maximum error of the timing would not 
be more than two minutes. This small 
error, when found, according to the re- 
port, was always in the direction which 
would give the user the benefit of the ex- 
tra time. The Mark-Time meter has only 
three moving parts exclusive of the timer 
and does not need winding to keep it in 
satisfactory operation. The dials are 
easily adjusted to fit new zoning laws 
and. like telephone coin boxes, the coin 
boxes are theft-proof. It is reported that 
not one coin-box theft among all the 
Mark-Time parking meters in service has 
been recorded. These meters are 
equipped with coin boxes made by the 
Gray Pay Telephone Station Co., which 
supplies coin boxes for pay station tele- 
phones and are made under the same 
patent protecting the coins of the tele- 
phone company. 

The indicating hand or flag on the dial 
of the Mark-Time parking meter shows 
black against a pure white surface, which 
means that the meter can be easily read 
at a considerable distance. Should the 
meter be tampered with in any way. or if 
it is not operated in accordance with the 
prescribed ordinance, a red section of the 
dial shows a white circle and indicates to 
the attending officer that a car is illegally 
parked or that a coin has not been prop- 
erly deposited. 


Sweeper and Snow Brush 


Cities are always looking for double- 
duty equipment for different municipal 
departments. The Detroit street sweeper 
and snow brush used in connection with 
a Chevrolet motor truck equipped with 
either a water tank for dust-laying or a 
dump bedy for handling dirt. makes an 


effective, economical unit for sweeping. 
The sweeper attachment weighs less than 
700 pounds and can be attached in as 
little as Y-hour’s time without altering 
the construction of the truck. After the 
original installation, the sweeper can be 
removed or reinstalled in 15 minutes. The 
broom can be maneuvered at will, since 
it is driven direct from the truck motor 
and works ahead in plain view of the 
operator, where it removes snow and dirt 
swiftly, making a swath 51% feet wide and 
keeping a path clear for the truck itself. 

The manufacturer, the Detroit Har- 
vester Co.. 5450 West Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., reports that these sweep- 
ers will clean 25.000 square yards of 
surface in one hour’s time with the truck 
traveling at a speed of 8 miles per hour. 
It may easily remove up to 8-inch snow- 
falls and may also be used for sweeping 
roadbeds, spreading materials, and re 
moving dust film on the top of pavements 
prior to resurfacing old roads with bitu- 
minous material. When the sweeper is 
used for dust work, the manufacturer 
recommends the use of a Chevrolet Oil 
Bath air cleaner on the truck. 


New Autocar Fire Truck 
for Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Fire Department of the borough of 
Lansdowne. in Delaware County, Pa.. 
recently placed an order with the Auto- 
car Company. Ardmore, Pa., for a 750- 
gallon triple combination pumper, hos« 
and ladder wagon. A Model DF Auto- 
car, with a 164-inch wheelbase, is speci- 
fied. equipped with the 50l-inch Auto- 
car Blue Streak engine and dual igni 
tion. The specialized fire-fighting equip 
ment which will be obtained from the 
U. S. Fire Apparatus Co., Wilmington, 
Del., will include a Northern rotary mo- 
tor. No. 1560 pump. with a capacity of 
750 gpm at 120 pounds pump pressure. 
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Sunken concrete slab is raised to correct grade _ Increase the life of concrete slab by the Mud-Jack ) 
~y | by the Mud-Jack Method — preventing breakage Method. Write for information about economical ' 
ti: | of the slab and eliminating reconstruction costs. | maintenance of curb, gutter, and sidewalk slab. : 
: KOEHRING COMPANY 
~ Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes <<} Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. eS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
O 
ZA 
ror LEANER She Of Cutdeocr 
Te Drinkitig Fourliin : 
The Dempster Dumpster is particularly serviceable 4 
n a heavily congested district where it will cut your 
garbage-handling costs in half! endorsed by over 800 municipalities alone. 
if | Place these detachable, sanitary, fireproof containers Splendid for k 
| i i the rear of a 1%-ton truck by means of the Dempster FIELDS, RECREATION CENTERS, t 
i Hoisting Unit. Upon its arrival at the dump, the bot- STREETS 
| om is quickly released, and the load dumped. as qveriiow te ence of 
’ i lhe Dempster Dumpster is made in two sizes: two page thus preventing contaminated water reaching 
‘ | and three-yard capacities; with hinged lid on top, drinking supply. 
i ind roller casters on bottom. If you desire to modernize old Murdock fountains, 
| write for complete information to 
a | i Write for Further Information The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
mt DEMPSTER BROS., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. Cincinnati Ohio 
it Makers 4 Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 
TE 
a 
PUE IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
421 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GAR WOOD'S NEW TREE-MOVING CRANE 


Tree-Moving Crane 
Made by Gar Wood 


The Mead-Morrison Division of Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
announced the production of a new type 
treemoving crane unit which provides 
city foresters, landscape gardeners and 
nurseries with a piece of labor-saving 
equipment for moving and transplanting 
large, heavy trees. The entire operation 
of handling a big tree with this crane is 
done easily by one operator. 

The Gar Wood crane is capable of 
handling a 45-foot tree which, including 
the ball of earth around the roots, weighs 
approximately 18,000 pounds. The 
goose-neck type crane has a live boom. 
The crane unit is equipped with a single- 
and a double-drum winch. The single- 
drum winch handles steel rope capable 
of a 20,000-pound pull on a single line. 
This winch operates the hoisting line 
which is secured to the chain mesh en- 
casing the ball of earth. One of the 
drums of the double-drum winch is used 
to hoist and lower the boom; the other 
drum takes the line which is secured to 
the trunk of the tree. Each of these 
drums has a capacity rating of 15,000 
pounds pull. The usual procedure is to 
cut the tree ball and roots and wrap and 
chain them in the conventional manner. 
The hoist line breaks the tree away and 
lifts it up from the earth. The boom 
raises the ball of the tree onto the steel 
cradle, where it finally rests ready for 
transportation. The tree line is used to 
steady and balance the tree. The crane 
operator stands on the left running board 
just at the rear of the cab, where he faces 
his work and has complete control of 
the unit. Each drum is operated in- 
dependently. Two, or all three, of the 
—_ can be manipulated simultane- 
ously, 


Mark-Time Moves 


Increased demand for Mark-Time de- 
vices, including the new Mark-Time park- 
ing meters, has necessitated moving to 
larger quarters for the executive and 
sales departments of M. H. Rhodes, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. On May 1 
the frm moved to the new Rockefeller 
Center building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


Easier Operation for 


Asphalt Distributors 


Improvements which make the job of 
operating a pressure asphalt distributor 
more convenient, which eliminate guess- 
work and assist in more accurate, clean- 
cut application, have been incorporated 
by Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in its new Model C 
bituminous distributor. This distributor 
has instant cut-off at the spray bars by 
applying the full force of the suction side 
of the material pump on the lines, suck- 
ing the bitumen in the lines back into 
the tank. The patented Littleford single 
valve makes this instant switch from pres- 
sure to suction possible. 

The 1937 Littleford Model C adds to 
this principle by the use of special suc- 
tion fittings on the manifold bar and 
spray bars that prevent the entrance of 
air through nozzles from breaking the 
suction until the lines are emptied. This 
does away with dribble from the bars 
after cutting off the spray. Other new 


features include a specially designed 
hood over the spray bars that shields the 
operator and pumping engine from dust, 
fumes and fog. Streamlined rear-wheel 
fenders protect operator and machin« 

The spray bar may be raised to give 
ample road clearance between shots. Dust- 
caps seal the spray-bar feed lines against 
dust and stones while the spray bars are 
removed. This helps to prevent the « log- 
ging of the nozzles with foreign matter. 
A signal system between the operator and 
the driver utilizes the truck horn with 
a push-button control at both ends. 

The Littleford low-pressure burner and 
continuous heat flue have been improved 
by the use of a special alloy casting for 
the combustion tube and flue liner. This 
alloy is highly heat-resistant, preventing 
burning-out or warping. A new bulletin, 
just released, explains this new distribu 
tor in minute detail. Copies may be se- 
cured direct from Littleford Bros... by 
mentioning THe AMERICAN Crry. 


Asphalt Institute Office 
Opened in Dallas, Texas 


The Asphalt Institute, New York City, 
has announced the establishment of a 
Field Office at 613 Southwestern Life 
Building, Dallas, Texas. D. D. William- 
son, formerly head of the Texas State 
Highway Laboratories, will be in charge 
of this office, which will cover the states 
of Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

After serving as First Lieutenant dur 
ing the war, Mr. Williamson was em- 
ployed in 1920 by the Mead Fibre Co., 
Kingsport, Tenn., as Chemist and As- 
sistant Superintendent. In 1926 he en 
tered the employ of the Pittsburgh Test 
ing Laboratory as laboratory head in 
charge of plant and field inspection of 
asphalt in Florida and Texas, a position 
which he held until joining the Texas 
State Highway Department in 1933 as 
Chief of Laboratories, 


THE NEW MODEL C LITTLEFORD BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTOR 


HANDLING AN UNUSUAL SHOT 
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HAZARD ARMORTITE CABLE 


On its performance alone, Hazard Armortite Cable has been proven a 


practical cable for underground pole lighting in connection with bou- 
levards, parks, airports, playgrounds, bridges, and private grounds. 
Another distinct use is for underground services to houses or for 


power runs between industrial buildings. 


The specially developed submarine type of insulation used in Armortite 
Cable makes it effectively resistant to moisture. Its rugged, durable 


coverings protect it during installation and assure lasting service. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division of The Okonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Sales Offices: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston Detroit St. Louis 
Atlanta Seattle Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles Washington 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do 
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GENERAI 
SALES MANAGER OF WORTHINGTON 


j. J. SUMMERSBY, NEW 


Summersby Appointed 
General Sales Manager 

The Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J.. has 
announced the appointment of J. J. Sum- 
mersby. \ssistant \ ice-President. as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Corporation. 
[his appointment is an extension of Mr. 
Summersby’s previous responsibilities, 
for a further concentration of direction 
of the Corporation’s general sales depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Summersby joined the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation as 
immediately after his 
completion of post-graduate work in 
Washington University in 1920, and has 
been continuously identified with the Cor- 
poration since then as District Sales 
Manager, Divisional Sales Manager, and 
\ssistant General Sales Manager. 


a sales engineet 


Asphalt Conference 
to Be Held in Memphis 


The Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave- 
nue, New York, has reported that the 
1937 National Asphalt Conference will be 
held in Memphis, Tenn., during the week 
f December 6. This conference will 
serve as a clearing house for information 
on the most efficient methods of road 
building with asphalt. soil stabilization 
with asphalt, flood control, harbor pro- 
tection, airport surfacing and_ building 
safety into and alongside highways. 

The Association of Asphalt Paving 
Technologists will meet at the same time 
and place as the National Asphalt Con- 
ference, 


. 
\ estinghouse Offices 
in Pittsburgh 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced the opening of its 
Pittsburgh Executive. Sales and Lamp 
Division Offices at 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Union Bank Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The mail address is Box 1017. Pittsburgh. 
and the telephone number, Atlantic 8400. 
The New York Executive Offices are lo- 
cated at 150 Broadway, New York. 


Sales Departments 
Consolidated 


The Crane Co., Chicago, HL, has an- 
nounced the coordination of all activities 
concerned with the estimating, engineer- 
ing, or sales of valves, fittings, pipe, and 
fabricated piping into one unit, the Valve 
and Fitting Department, with W. H. Pape 
as Manager. Mr. Pape has a background 
of 25 years ot experience covering a 
wide range of industrial applications ot 
Crane products. His first activity was in 
heavy railroad construction followed by 
s.milar work on New York subways. In 
ly14 he entered the oil industry, serving 
subsequently as designer, operator and 
saies engineer. He joined the Crane 
organization in 1927 as special represen 
tative in New York and later in the Bos- 
ton territory. For six years he was in 
the Oklahoma and Gulf Coast oil fields. 
and for the past one and one-half years 
has been Manager of the Oil Sales 
Department in the General Office in 
Chicago. 


A Power Roller for 
Tracks, Fields, Courts 

The University of Minnesota required 
a power roller for use on tennis courts 
and athletic fields in 1930, so it asked the 
Toro Manufacturing Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to build such a roller. The 


Toro power roller resulted, and has 
grown increasingly popular. During the 
last few weeks over fifty of the latest 


models were shipped to all parts of the 
country. 

The Toro power roller 
riding-type roller weighing 1.050 pounds 
and built specifically for rolling tennis 
courts, athletic fields. playgrounds, foot- 
ball fields. baseball diamonds, running 
tracks and footpaths. It is powered with 
a Toro Hi-Duty single-cylinder,  air- 
cooled, four-cycle motor, providing a 
speed range up to 34% miles per hour and 
ability to climb grades up to 10 per cent. 
It has forward and reverse transmission 
gearing and operates exactly like a large 
street paving roller. The chassis is of 
steel throughout, with spring scrapers on 


is a compact, 
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THE TORO POWER 


ATHLETIC 


ROLLER 
FIELDS 


FOR 


the front and rear rollers. The drive is 
through a chain, dual clutch and en- 
closed transmission gears. It is steered 
by a hand wheel mounted on a tubular 
post, well braced and spring-mounted 
The roller drums are of machine gray 
with heavy shafts mounted on ball 
bearings. and are 30 inches wide. 


Dodge Announces 
New Dump Truck 

Dodge Brothers Corporation, Division 
of Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich.. has 
announced a 1937 short-wheelbase truck 
with a new cab-over-engine 
and a special dump-body. 
bedy is mounted on a 1%%-ton chassis 
with a 108-inch wheelbase. The dump 
hody side is hinged horizontally for 
greater capacity and for ease in loading 
ashes and other bulky materials. The 
slanting rear gate also gives it slightly 
It is equipped with 
This particular unit 
work, al- 
numerous 
wheelbase 


conversion 
This special 


greater load space. 
a hydraulic hoist. 
is specially designed for city 
though it is adaptable for 
other The short 
provides small turning radius and greater 
facility for handling in locations where 
little space is available. 


purposes. 


te 


THE NEW DODGE 


WITH 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
DULMP-BODY 


SHORT-WHEELBASE TRUCK 
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“IT’S DARK WHEN THE STREET LAMPS ARE Qh” 


The sign above was recently ob- 
served on the main street of an 
English village. “‘Jt’s dark when 
the street lamps are on’”’...no 
better description of the average 
lighting conditions on most streets 
today could be found than this para- 
doxial explanation of a curfew law. 

There’s a wide gap between pro- 
viding light, and providing visi- 
bility, and it is the closing of this 
gap that today holds the solution 
to the reduction of traffic accidents 
on streets at night. 

The entire complexion of 
the street lighting problem 
has been changed through 
modern complex traffic con- 
ditions and modern motor - 
car design. Present street 
lighting practice is largely 
obsoleted through develop- 
ment of an entirely new 


street lighting technique geared to 
modern requirements. 

It is now recognized that proper 
driver visibility at night can best 
be achieved through concentrating 
light on the street surfaces at low 
angles to produce the effect of a 
lighted background against which 
every object on the street is reveal- 
ed to the driver in silhouette detail. 
And, while this principle has always 
been a recognized street lighting 
practice, it must today be accom- 
plished through a new technique 
of light and concentra- 
tion, and elimination of 
glare. It must be made 
equally effective on wet as 
well as dry streets, dark 
as well as light streets. 

Such a system will meet 
modern traffic require- 
ments for many years, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


REFLECTOLUX 


and can be simply accomplished 
through a new type of installation, 
and a new type of luminaire that 
directs the light up and down the 
street at low reflection angles... 
a luminaire such as the new West- 
inghouse Reflectolux designed spe- 
cifically with a shielded light source 
for surface illumination and sil- 
houette vision. 

It will pay you, therefore, before 
making any plans or any invest- 
ment to get complete details of 
this new street lighting technique, 
and the type of equipment and in- 
stallation recommended. 

Westinghouse offers you an ad- 
visory service that will acquaint 
you thoroughly with all details. We 
urge you to take advantage of this 
service by writing, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Lighting Divi- 
sion, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


THINK OF 
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New Street Sweeper 


Uses Vacuum and Air Blast 


{ street sweeper which employs both 
‘ir under pressure and a vacuum, and 
which may be purchased outright or used 
under contract with the manufacturer, is 
now being manufactured by the Clean 
City Sweeper Co., Little Rock, Ark. This 
company will contract to vacuum-sweep 
yp to 25,000 miles of street in any city 
per year per sweeper, two shifts between 
6 P.M. and 6 A.M., at $1.30 and up per 

dometer mile. 

The vacuum air-blast sweeper has two 
40-hp heavy-duty motors, one of which 
operates the truck, the other of which 
drives the sweeping mechanism. The 
sweeper at work travels up to 25 miles 
per hour, and when not sweeping moves 
at 45 miles per hour. It cleans a strip 9 
feet wide and has a 3-cubic-yard dirt box 
with a hydraulic front dump and hydraulic 
lift on the brooms and dirt elevator. Two 
10-inch adjustable and retraceable side 
brooms, and one windrow pick-up broom 
68 inches long by 36 inches in diameter 
filled with wear-resisting tempered flat 
broom wire, comprise the battery for han- 
ling heavier material. The elevating 
belt is 36 inches wide, with an air-sealed 
elevating tunnel accessible for washing, 
inspecting, greasing and adjustment. The 
machine is equipped with 50-candlepower 
headlights and spotlights on the side 
brooms and to the rear for inspection 
work, and two safety tail-lights, as well 
as a remote electric shift for the engine 
transmission that operates the sweeping 
mechanism. The exhauster is capable of 
handling up to 10,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, and a 200-gallon water tank 
is mounted on the machine for the air 
cleaner system. 

A second model, somewhat smaller, but 
more or less a replica of the larger 
vacuum model, is also manufactured. The 
vacuum improvement is designed to pre- 
vent dust fog from the brooms and to 
provide an air blast behind the rear 
broom to prevent fan-over of leaves and 
light litter, and to remove most of the 
spit-infected dust film from the pavement. 
lhe Clean City Sweeper Co., Little Rock, 
\rk., will contract to sweep 20,000 
odometer miles per sweeper per year, two 
shifts between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M., at 
$1.11 and up per odometer mile with 
this second machine, which is equipped 
with 60-hp motors and sweeps up to 20 


THE CLEAN CITY SWEEPER 


miles per hour, and when not sweeping 
travels up to 40 miles per hour. 

A third machine of the non-vacuum 
type is offered under contract to sweep up 
to 20,000 odometer miles per year, under 
the same conditions, at a price of 80 
cents and up per odometer mile. 

This company also builds non-pick-up 
brooms for mounting at the rear end of 
a motor truck for the sweeping of road 
bases for prime and seal coats of bitumi- 
nous paving. The broom is so con- 
structed that a mechanic’s helper can re- 
fill the broom on the job in a few hours 
with wear-resisting tempered steel broom 
wire without the need of a broom refill 
machine. 


New Refuse Truck 
for End Dumping 


Removing refuse efficiently by a sani- 
tary and modern method is the function 
of a new Mack Jr. truck recently com- 
pleted by Mack Trucks, Inc., 34th Street 
and 48th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
The new truck has a body 10 feet 6 inches 
long by 5 feet 6 inches wide with 1514- 
inch straight sides, giving a body capacity 
of 3 cubic yards. Equipped with flared 
sides about 10 inches high, which are 
bolted on, and covered with a special 
sliding cover with three sliding doors on 
both sides, the body capacity is increased 
approximately 6 cubic yards. The flared 
sides and body cover are easily remoy- 
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able, thus reducing this unit to a stand- 
ard dump model. 

The truck is a rear end dump type. 
The cover on it is equipped with a top 
hinged tail-gate which permits easy dis- 
charge of refuse. The covers are in three 
sections, and therefore the left-hand 
covers can be turned all the way over to 
the other side, and vice versa. 


Central Foundry Moves 
New York Offices 


On June 1, the Central Foundry Co. 
moved its general offices and show rooms 
to the ninth floor of 386 Fourth Avenue, 
at the corner of 27th Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Central Foundry Co. is known through- 
out the country as manufacturer of: 
“Dual-Lok Joint” pipe and fittings; Uni 
versal cast iron pipe and fittings; Nuhub 


cast iron soil pipe and fittings; F & W 
trade mark fittings; “Monitor” service, 


roadway and valve-boxes: Central drain 
traps; and the Solus oil and gasoline 
separator, 


Yeomans Appoints 
New Western Agents 


Yeomans Brothers Co., 1433 Dayton 
Street, Chicago, lll., has announced the 
appointment of Smith-Booth-Usher, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., as Yeomans representa- 
tive for the southern half of California 
and the state of Arizona. James 
Lowery, formerly Yeomans representa- 
tive in this area, has joined the Smith- 
Booth-Usher organization, which has a 
background of 45 years of acquaintance 
with its territory as well as extensive 
shop and service facilities and a trained 
engineering sales organization. The 
Yeomans line, which has been manufac 
turing since 1898 in the specialized field 
of sewage, drainage and water-supply 
pumps, includes Shone pneumatic sew 


age ejectors, centrifugal pumps for sew 
age, drainage, heavy liquids, boiler con- 
densate, water supply, circulation and 
pressure booster systems, and rotary air 
compressors and dry vacuum pumps. 


THE NEW MACK, JR., REFUSE TRUCK 
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THE 


DISTINCTION in the new L-M Pendant Standards and Brackets includes something more than Good Appearance. 
It also includes Durability and Low Maintenance. You will find these distinctive qualities in every L-M Pendant 


Standard . . . whether it is built of Cast tron, Concrete, Pressed Steel or Hewn Cedar. An L-M I[Mluminating 


Engineer will gladly study your street lighting problem and recommend the right standard for your needs. 


Write to South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for full information on L-M Pendant Standards and L-M Luminaires. 


MATERIAL CO. 


During July we hop. 1 will remember to mention Tue American City 
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A Section of Tue American Crry 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Akron City Officials Are Installing 
Planned Lighting 


Because 36 Out of 59 Traffic Deaths Occurred Between 


6 P.M. and 6 A.M. 


By G. E. SODERBERG 


Engineer, City ol Akron | Ohio | Highway Department 


KRON is well known for achieve- 

ments in the industrial and civic 

fields; but its trafic safety rec- 
ord for the last few years is not so good, 
\ big reason may be the cut in city 
operating expenses which curtailed many 
essential services. A coordinated drive is 
now being made by city officials to re- 
duce the trafic toll and give Akron a 
standing in traffic safety comparable 
with its other safety rankings, particu- 
larly the rubber industries. 

During the last few years, the Traffic 
Division of the Akron Police Depart- 
ment, supervised by Lieut. T. F. Lynett, 
has been carefully analyzing local police 
records, patterned after reports fur- 
nished by the National Safety Council. 
This analysis shows that Akron’s daytime 
accident record, like that of many other 
cities, is improving. and were it not for 
the night accidents, the city would have 
a high ranking nationally. Thirty-six 
of the 59 traffic deaths of 1936 took 
place between 6 P.M. and 6 A. M. 
Traffic counts show that only 25 per cent 
of the traffic is during these hours. In 
other words, 25 per cent of the trafhe 
caused more than 60 per cent of the 
fatalities. Commenting on this fact, 
Lieutenant Lynett says: 

“Night driving will cease to be a haz- 
ard when it is converted artificially into 
day driving. Motor-car engineers have 
progressed rapidly in making automo- 
biles safer. Braking advancement has 
been far in front of the lighting. But 
ou won't have a perfect safety factor 
until the city can afford to light more 
streets as the New Gorge Bridge and 
South High Street have been lighted.” 


The city of Akron Highway Depart- 
ment has been cooperating with the Po- 
lice Department in eliminating night ac- 
cident zones as rapidly as the city 
finances will allow. In any street-im- 
provement program, the street-lighting 
problem is studied and properly planned. 
Surveys are made and the lighting im- 
proved on the streets and at the inter- 
sections which trafie reports show are 
particularly dangerous. 

In the January issue of THe AMERICAN 
City | reported on the coope rative instal- 
lations of the cities of Cuyahoga Falls 
and Akron, where a combination of 


“high-visibility” ineandescent lighting 
and sodium lighting was made on a new 
one-way highway and bridge connecting 
the two cities. This lighting was set up 
as a yardstick of public reaction, and 
future improvements will be gaged by it. 
The traffic record for this lighted road- 


way is—no traffic accidents to date. 


Lamps on 12-Foot Brackets 


By far the longest improvement dur 
ing 1936 was the lighting of West Tall 
madge Avenue for | 1/3 miles. Thirty 
four G.E. Form 79 luminaires, using 


EXCELLENT VISIBILITY SEVERAL HUNDRED FEET IN ADVANCE OF MOTORISTS 
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250 feet apart and mounted at 25 feet 
to light center, provide greatly improved 
visibility. These lights are mounted on 
12-foot brackets. 

The street where they are installed. 
which was repaved in 1931, is a part of 
State Route 18 between the West Hill 
and North Hill districts of Akron. There 
are several bad curves and grades on 
this stretch of pavement as well as a 
bridge and two railroad underpasses. 
[his improvement has encouraged night 
traflic over this section of road, relieving 
traffic congestion in the central part of 
the city. 

Another 
1936 was initiated, and partly financed, 
by the officials of the University of Akron. 
There had been considerable trouble on 


important improvement in 


and about the campus, due to thievery 
and the molesting of persons during the 
evening session hours. In an effort to 
correct this, lights on the cainpus were 
changed from 100 ep to 250 vp and ad- 
ditional lights installed. Besides, on the 
streets bordering the campus, new fix- 
tures with 400-ep lamps were installed to 
replace the old lights. There again the 
cost of the installation has been justified 


by the police records. 
Photograph Shows Peak to Date 


Phe lighting which we are most proud 
of is shown in the photograph and is in- 
stalled on our newest primary thorough- 
fare on South High Street. The uniform 
average pavement brightness, providing 
a good background for silhouetting pe- 
destrians and motor cars alike, is re- 
markable considering the dull dark-red 
brick 60-foot pavement. 


More to Come 


But the city officials have no intention 
of stopping with the work finished dur- 
ing 1936. Already, in 1937, orders have 
been issued for the installation of lights 
on West Market Street from Hawkins 
Avenue to the west city limits, a distance 
of 134 miles. Here again, 43 General 
Electric Form 79-R luminaires, using 
400-cp lamps, spaced 200 to 250 feet 
apart, mounted 20 feet to light center, are 
installed. Studies are being made with 
the intention of improving the lighting 
on Goodyear Boulevard, West Bowery 
Street and North and South Arlington 
Street, the big accident streets. Our city 
officials are convinced that money spent 
for street lighting is money well in- 
vested. 

The Akron Safety Council is also ac- 
tive in promoting traffic safety. The 
Council acted as sponsor for the mile of 
safety educational highway just west of 
Akron. While they are giving their sup- 
port to better lighting, they are active in 
other important phases of traffic safety. 


100-candlepower lamps, spaced 200 to 


They realize that, besides good seeing, 
good driving, good cars and good streets 
are essential to safety. The Akron 
Safety Council is in full accord with the 
state-wide balanced safety program of 
the Ohio State Safety Council for “mak- 
ing Ohio’s highways the safest in Amer- 
ica for motorists and pedestrians.” 

Much has been done, but the money 
to be spent is still limited and the traffc 
load on the streets is constantly increas- 
ing. The public must be educated to the 
benefits of these improvements. Public 
officials feel, and rightly, that the light- 
ing installed and being installed will sell 
itself. It is only in this way that more 
money can be made available to officials 
to install better lighting on more streets 
which increasing traffic has made under- 
lighted. 


Mercury-V apor-Lighted 
Intersection at Groton, 
Conn. 


UCH of the vehicular trafhe going 
- north and south through eastern 
Connecticut passes over the Thames River 
from Groton to New London. At the 
Groton end of the bridge are located two 
traffic circles. This important intersec- 
tion gets the peak of traffic in the early 
evening, and as the highway bridge has to 
be opened from time to time, congestion 
at both ends of the bridge frequently 
occurs. A. N. Tiffany, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of the Groton Water & Electric De- 
partment, decided to light this intersec- 
tion effectively. 
The installation consists of sixteen 250- 
watt mercury lamps in Westinghouse 
Reflectolux luminaires, which redirect the 


light from the outside of the thoroug'i- 


MERCURY-VAPOR-LIGHTED INTERSECTION AT GROTON, CONN. 


fare to the roadway. The light x fyp. 
ther diffused and re-directed by an ep. 
closing detachable globe supported by 


the aluminum reflector. The Jy; 


naires 

are mounted 26 feet above the 1 adway 
and spaced approximately 160 fe: apart 
As few pedestrians pass this intersee. 


tion, the straight mercury lighting need 
not be modified by incandescen; lamps 
as a means of correcting color values 


Rosert B. Exy. 
Illuminating Engineer, Westinghouse | 


ectri¢ 
& Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


Valley Stream, N. 
Lights Share of Five- 
Lane Highway 


finest stretch of lighting in Nas. 

sau County, New York, has just 
been installed on the improved section 
of the Merrick road in Valley Stream.” 
says the Nassau Star. The new light. 
ing is paid for by the village of Valley 
Stream, and consists of 100 GE 79 
1.000-lumen__ jn- 
candescent lamps mounted 21 feet above 
the highway on Penco brackets on wood 
poles staggered 100 feet apart, and ex- 
tending to Lynbrook. They were in- 
stalled by the Queensborough Gas & 
Electric Co., replacing upright vertical 
units. 


luminaires containing 


The Driver Pays 


T HAS often been said that a community pays 
for good street lighting whether it has it or not, 
It not only pays for such poor lighting as is pro 
vided, but in addition it pays the costs of the acci- 
dents and fatalities either directly, or indirectly 
through public liability insurance. 
L. A. Ss. Woop, 
Chief Lighting Engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


This lighting was undertaken not only to illuminate the highway, but also to show the typical 
Connecticut Go Ricut signal pedestals. The interest and comments of the public were very favor- 
able. It is possible that several more luminaires will be installed here—A.tsert N. Tirrany, Jr., 


Superintendent, Water 


& Electric Department 
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“EDUCATION $5.90 


=UGUST,. 1937 


ATE & COUNTY TAX $4.42 


STREET CLEANING & REPAIR $1.02 


Spending for the City 
of Today and Tomorrow 


The time has come, The American City 
believes, for a reassertion of municipal self- 
reliance in public spending. 

When prosperity was receding, in 1930, 
as our pre-depression readers will remember, 
this magazine was a pioneer in advocating 
the then “radical” idea of liberal Federal 
aid for public works and unemployment re- 
lief. The billions in loans and grants from 
the National Treasury which have since been 
spent in cities, towns and villages through- ie. 
out the United States, have brought inesti- ; Ww, 
mable benefits, both in temporary relief and 


in permanent improvements. 


With the present improved conditions, an- 
other danger looms. It is that many local 
governments, with taxing or borrowing ca- 
pacity adequate for normal public works 
and municipal services, will seek instead to 
continue leaning needlessly on the erstwhile 
ample bosom of Uncle Sam. 


This subject is discussed at somewhat 
greater length, and the significance of the 
accompanying sketches is explained, on page 
5 of this issue. 


OMINESTRATION $1.21 


WELFARE $1.07) 
Ky 
* 
LICE PROTECTION $1.78 $0.52 
IRE PROTECTION $1.44 RECREATION $0.47 
The. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL $0.16 


